une 1934 = hh 3,075 in Prizes for BIG FISH _s cents 
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Here, [here and Everywhere 


ELL, doggone! 

This time it’s my 
old standby, the Asso- 
ciated Press, that’s foolin’ 
with fiction. It does beat 
all how accurate these 
newspaper boys are when 
they are reportin’ a mur- 
der or somethin’ like that, and how plumb 
cock-eyed they get when the subject is 
huntin’ and fishin’. A fellow can’t help but 
wonder how many people believe every- 
thin’ they read in the papers. 

A young buddy of mine, named Albert 
Brocanelli, who is workin’ in a C. C. C. 
camp out in Grass Valley, California, 
sent me this clippin’, which I’m a givin’ 
you as he gave it to me. I| think it’s time 

s féllows from Texas formed a posse 
po went over into Tennessee and roped 
that critter which is terrifyin’ the negro 
preachers. Here she is, word for word: 





STRANGE BEAST OF LIGHTNING SPEED 
TERRORIZES TENNESSEE 
By Associated Press 


PittspurGH, Tenn., Jan, 16.—A_ mys- 
terious animal as ‘fast as lightning” and like 
a “giant kangaroo” is spreading terror through 
the Hamburg community. 

The creature first appeared Saturday night. 
It killed and partially devoured several German 
police dogs, The next night it killed other dogs 
aaa some geese and ducks. 

Farmers are carrying their shotguns to the 
fields for fear of the beast and others are going 
about their = work armed with pistols, 

The Rey. }. Hancock, negro minister, saw 
the animal, He ‘said it was as fast as lightning 
and looked like a giant kangaroo running and 
leaping across the field. 

Frank Cobb also saw the thing, He said it was 
unlike anything he had ever seen but that it re- 
sembled a kangaroo, 


SoutH 


Texas JACK 
STRANGE APPETITE FOR GROUSE 


E received a letter recently from 

Mr, Ted Noh! of Ashland, Wis- 
consin, in which he described a most un- 
usual incident. Here is Mr, Nohl’s letter, 
in part: 

“One day, last season, I was hunting 
partridge along an old logging road, south 
of Ashland. As I was walking along, | 
saw a large partridge run across an open- 
ing. Just as the bird started to rise, I shot 
it. I noticed that it had a hard time getting 
up off the ground. As I went to pick it 
up, I made an interesting discovery. 

“About eight inches of the tail end of 
one of our common green snakes was 
protruding from the bird’s bill. Approxi- 
mately four inches of the snake was down 
the partridge’s throat. When I pulled the 
snake out and examined it, I found that 
the portion which was down the throat 
had been pretty well digested and must, 
therefore, have been swallowed by the 
partridge several days before. 

“I have often wondered whether this 
partridge had a fight with the snake or 
whether he just sneaked up on the reptile 
and began devouring it. It would be inter- 
esting to know just what did happen.” 

We agree with Mr. Nohl. It is very 
rarely indeed that any of our game birds 
have been known to kill a snake in order 
to eat it. I don’t believe we ever heard of 
an instance of a ruffed grouse doing so. 
Any bird, if it thought it were being at- 
tacked, might attempt to kill a snake and 
might succeed in doing so if the snake 
were not too large. However, a more in- 
nocent creature than a green snake can 
hardly be imagined and it, therefore, 
could hardly have been the aggressor. 


ROYAL RECIPES 


HE courtyard of Archduke Ferdi- 

nand’s castle in Bohemia was cold and 
desolate, but inside, the long corridors, 
great salons and seventy-odd rooms were 
too interesting for one to be aware of any 
discomfort. 

In one great room, designed like a small 
re was a most marvelous ar- 

rangement of devices constituting a shoot- 
ing gallery de luxe. Two other huge rooms 
contained one of the finest private collec- 
tions of arms and armor in all of Europe. 

The sight that bewildered and_per- 
plexed us most, however, was the rows 
upon rows of hundreds, if not thousands, 
of mounted heads that filled all of the 
— space of the great corridors below. 

Each had its shield bearing a legend and 
date when the animal fell to the gun of the 
man who might have been emperor. By 
far the majority of the heads were hon 
of magnificent elk, though there were 
many deer, wild boar and other game 
heads, some even from the African and 
Indian jungles, 

One can readily picture a royal ban- 
quet here. The Emperor Franz Josef and 
the Archduke in the lead, the Arch- 
duchess, who was a Bohemian Countess, 
the courtiers and ladies from Vienna. And, 
of course, the choice dish of the long 
menu, a favored piece de résistance, could 
be nothing less than venison. If the 
haunch, this is the way it was prepared: 

Wash, skin and salt the meat which is 
set aside for two hours and then well 
larded. Make a liquor as follows: cut up, 
finely, onions, carrots, parsley and celery 
root; add salt, thyme, marjoram, a hand- 
ful of juniper berries and whole cloves, 
ginger and nutmeg. Pour over this ap- 
proximately 114 quarts of equal portions 
of red table wine, vinegar and water. 
Cook for an hour, pour hot over the meat, 
cover and allow to stand for two days. 
Take off the greater portion of the liquor 
and roast the haunch until soft. This usu- 
ally requires three hours. If necessary, 
baste with butter. Mix flour and cream 
into a smooth paste, add the _ boiling 
liquor that is left and the gravy from the 
roasting pan. Make into a sauce, pour 
over the sliced meat and serve. 

Some preferred the saddle of venison, 
which was cooked after this fashion: 
Strips of bacon, spice and finely-cut mixed 
vegetables are fried, slightly, in a sauce- 
pan, over which some white wine and a 
little vinegar are poured and allowed to 
come to a boil. The saddle, skinned, 
washed, salted and larded, is placed in the 
roasting pot and the liquor poured upon it, 
when it is left for two days. Then the 
liquor is poured off, the meat is given a 
coat of melted butter with strips of bacon 
and is covered with buttered paper. The 
roasting takes about an hour and a half, 
with frequent basting. The saddle is taken 
out for serving, the gravy strained and 
poured upon the sliced meat. 

Hana MuskovA 


Editor’s Note: These recipes, one of which will 
be published each month, were used in the house- 
holds of European royalty for many generations, 
We have had them translated from old Bohemian 
and Austrian cook-books, 





BRIEF—AND TO THE POINT 


N order to make sure that he was not 

overlooking a good bet, Dr. Coors- 
Leroy of Memphis, Tennessee, sent a bird 
dog, already declared worthless by one 
trainer, to a second trainer. The doctor 
forwarded to us a letter received from the 
latter, which proves the writer to be a man 
of few words and as possessing an in- 
timate knowledge of his canine pupils. 
Here's the letter: 

“I got the red dog, he wont do any- 
thing but run. he dont find he wont point 
dont back and wont fetch. what do you 
want me to do with him.” 


CHESTNUTS 


ERE’S a story that, I 

think, is older than the 
one you published _ last 
month. If there is any 
? that has more whiskers 
on it than this one, I don’t 
know of it! 

An Englishman came 
out to Missouri and was invited to go 
quail hunting by one of the natives. As 
the two men were walking along a ‘path 
through the woods, at the edge of a corn- 
field, a covey of quail ran down the path, 
ahead of the two gunners. The English- 
man immediately raised his gun, as if to 
shoot. 

“Hey, you!” yelled the Missourian. 
“Don’t shoot at those running birds!” 

“My word, no!” replied the Britisher. 
“I was going to wait until they stopped.” 
Ozark BILLy 


BIG BAD WOLF BEWARE! 





RECENT oo release from Brian 

Meredith, Editor of Le Seigneur, 
tells of the elaborate rites performed by 
one Shoddy Young, famous trapper, when 
he plans an attack on the peace and se- 
curity of the big bad wolves of Quebec. 

Shoddy, who wears a flaming red shirt, 
eliminates all scent of himself by using 
stale sheep’s blood, meat that has seen 
better days, or the rancid juices of animal 
flesh exposed to the sun. All of these 
make the big bad wolf even badder. 

Smearing the soles of his boots with 
tallow and one of the above evil-smelling 
preparations, and anointing his mittens 
with balsam, Shoddy proceeds to a point 
where old boy Canis lupus’ trail is fairly 
well defined. On a decayed stump, well 
shielded by underbrush, he smears a gen- 
erous portion of bait. Around this he sets 
steel traps, thoroughly concealed, and 
snares fashioned of sixteen-gauge steel 
wire. The latter contains a fourteen-inch 
loop suspended above the ground and held 
open by twigs. 

After generously sprinkling the lupine 
death chamber with more odoriferous con- 
coctions in order to eliminate all traces 
of that nasty human scent, Shoddy, with 
furtive steps, wends his way homeward 
to await results. Rumor has it that he 
usually gets ’em. 

In addition to what is said to be the 
only and original Big Bad Wolf, a mamma 
wolf and her two pups have been reported 
in that locality. One day, Shoddy dis- 
covered one of the youngsters playing with 
an old set of discarded deer antlers which 
it found in the snow. According to latest 
advices, Shoddy is experimenting with 
traps enclosed in a pair of antlers. 
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PFLUEGER 


RERLS 
LUND 
BAITS 





The leading sporting goods stores throughout the United 
States and Canada are now ready to serve you with Reels 
and Baits of that quality and dependability for which the 
Pflueger Line has long been known. 

When you buy new reels and baits for this season, remember 
“Pflueger” insures the greatest possible success and pleasure 
wherever you go fishing—fresh or salt water. Ask your dealer. 


Send for the 
Pflueger Pocket Catalog No. 154 


This new edition of our pocket catalog contains many inter- 
esting things that you will like to know about the principal 
fresh and salt water game fish, their habits, tackle recom- 
mended for catching, etc. Also illustrations and descriptions 
of leading items of Pflueger Fishing Tackle for catching any 
species of fresh and salt water game fish. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. FS6, Akron, Ohio 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. E. A. Pflueger, President 
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Pflueger WHOOPEE Spinner 


Improved pork rind attachment—weedless. 
75¢ each. 


~ 


Pflueger PAL-O-MINE Minnow 


3 sizes—15 finishes.......... 65c to 90¢c each 





Pflueger CHUM Spoon 


No. 7132—6 sizes....ccees 40c to $1.00 each 





For muskies and lake trout. 3 sizes, several 
RUMI 6.66. 6.000000008660000088 50c to $1.20 





E. A. PFLUEGER, Presid 





PR. ccstatunisniinnnbnenany 
RPG ccnsnccncennssecscesecs 
With or without line guard— ; 
3 SizeS.eeeee+++ $4.50 to $8.00 CPi cinctanasdimicenniersacany 


t, The Ent 
Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket Catalog No. 154. 


prise Mfg. Co., Dept. FS6, Akron, Ohio 
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Bass Fishing 


Opens June 16th 
at Clayton 





Husky St. Lawrence River small 
mouths are waiting for you. Make 


reservations now for the open- 
ing day. 
CLAYTON 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
CLAYTON — istQNos NEW YORK 


will gladly furnish literature 


7 SYN 


Rn i 


a day's 


take in 


Fishing Trips. 





Swordfish—Shark—Tuna—Blues—W eakfish 


When vacationing or conventioning in N.Y. and vicinity don’t fail to 
GAME F ‘ 
Various species in season from May 15 to Oct. 30. Bay and ocean fishing. 
Montauk—Peconic—Fire Island—Block Island 
Finest equipped boats on coast, Capable guides. Limousine service from 
your hotel to fishing port and return. Write for pamphlet 


DE LUXE TOURS—40-20—50 Ave., Long Island City, N.Y. 


FISHING on prolific Long Island waters. 


De Luxe 


(Tel. Stilwell 4-0743) 














Adirondacks . . . Deane Farm 


For fishing, hunting and vacation. 450 acres posted pre 
serve, adjoining state land. Miles of wild territory. 
Elevation 1800 ft. Trout, bass, pike, pickerel and 
perch fishing. Good hunting in season, Own farm prod 
uce. Mountain spring water. Comfortable house with 
bath. Rates: April, May and June, $15.00. 


A. H. DEANE, Athol, Warren Co., N. Y. 
Phone Warrens’burgh 109 F. 4. 








xk . ‘ Ta 
WEAKFISHING 
ON PECONIC BAY 
ARSHAMOMAQUE INN 
May & June Headquarters of Babylon Boatmen’s 
Assn.; Bay Shore Boatmen’s Assn. and Lindenhurst 
Boatmen’s Assn 
We book your boat and attend to everything. Special 
low rates to fishermen. 
Village of Beixedon, Long Island, N. Y. 
, 


el. 114 Southold 








WOLF POND CAMP 


STONY CREEK, WARREN CO, N.Y. - 











NATIVE e BROWN e RAINBOW e TROUT 


Two miles of stocked and posted stream for the exclusive 
use of a limited number of guests. Private camp. Modern 
conveniences. Accessible by auto or rail. Rate $3.50 per day. 
$18 and up per week. For reservations and references address: 


F. B. WARE 1170 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 





FOR RENT 
3 Acres onIndian Lake 


in the Adirondacks. Three clean cottages 
equipped for housekeeping. Accommoda- 
tions for 16, Rent all or separately. 


MRS. S.C. CLAPPER Nassau, N. Y. 











HUNT and FISH 


850-ACRE PRESERVE SALE 


Surrounding three Adirondack 
lakes and with an old treasure of 
a log cabin with seven bedrooms 
is this natural game refuge high 
in the hills. $25,000. Good terms. 
Write for folder SF 315. 


DEININGER-LEAVITT, INC. 
Adirondack Properties 
Lake George, N. Y. and 17 E. 42 St., N. Y. C. 


SPECKLED TROUT 


Best trout fishing in Adirondacks 
Spend your vacation 1800 ft. 
above sea level—among mountain 
peaks, ponds and wonderful views. 
Finest fishing in Cranberry Lake 
within sight of camp, where rec- 
ord speckled trout weighing 6 Ibs. 
was caught. Log cabins, open fire- 
places, excellent food—all modern 
conveniences. Booklet and rates — 


oO 
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Goer OY 
J. M. BALDERSON 
Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 


Bear Mt. Camp 








EARLIEST S2tc "ose" FISHING 
in N. Y. State is at the Thousand Islands 
Open season begins JUNE 16th 


Good fishing—capable guides—quiet waters. 
For low, early season rates write 
Crossmon House, Box 68, Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 
Just over-night from New York City 












TROUT 
FISHING 
at 
MODERATE 
COST 


For information write 


HENRYVILLE HOUSE 


Henryville, Monroe Co., Pa. 

















A Sportsman’s Dream-Camp 
For Sale 


Prolonged illness forces me to sacrifice for half-value, 
a camp property absolutely unique in location. Di- 
rectly on Adirondacks’ largest and wildest lake. Nine 


FURNISHED, three log-cabins 
boat & boat-house 


cabin-cruiser, 
Modern gas-range, 


rooms, 
outboard, guide 
finest pring water 
Elevation nearly 2000 ft., 
country. A proposition unequaled for an individual or 
mall group of friendly sportsmen. Write 
Cannon's Camp, Cranberry Lake. WN. Y. 


| MAPLELAWNFARM Ste, creek... 


E. N. Dingman, Prop. 


in finest trout and deer 





Situated on the Hudson River, two miles from Stony 
Creek RK. R. Sta 225 miles from N. Y. City, 5% 
hrs. by train. Large roomy house and four-room 
bungalow with all modern conveniences. Good home 
cooked meals, vegetables and dairy products from own 
farm. Good Trout, Great Northern Pike, Bass and 
Perch fishing in river and near by mountain streams 
and lake Hiking, mountain climbing, tennis, boating 
and bathing. Boats free. Canoes to rent. Good roads to 
.. George, Brant Lake and other points of interest. 
Rates $16.00 per week and up. Accommodates 25 


Write for booklet. 
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Make Reservations NOW 


If you are one who wants ideal trout fishing—come to 


9 
PLUMLEY’S CAMP 
LONG LAKE, HAM. CO., NEW YORK 
Here we offer and have stream and lake fishing— 
Trout, Bass and Pike. Comfortable camps, running 
water, modern conveniences, exceptional table, and 
nine miles from the village. 


In the heart of the Adirondacks 














FISHERMEN ATTENTION! 


Come to Westkill’s trout-filled mountain streams for 
your fishing thrills. Tavern equipped with G. E. Oil 
Furnace assuring utmost comfort to fishermen and 
families 
All conveniences High elevation, charming 
scenery with many sport facilities. Ideal summer 
vacation spot. Illustrated folder. Tel. Lexington 20. 


THe WeEstKILL TAVERN 





Westkill, Greene County, N. Y. 





If you want 


Real Trout Fishing 


for large scrappy brownies fish Lower Broad- 
head Creek which is heavily stocked by the 
state. Low rates, good food. For information 


CHARLEY’S HOTEL RAPIDS 


Analomink (in the Poconos), Penna. 


OZARKS 


The Land of Springs 


$150, $5 monthly, 5 
All timbered, 
stone cabin, 














10 acres Lake of the Ozarks, 
acres Niangua river, $125, $5 monthly 

no buildings, no mosquitoes. 1 acre with 
White river, $300, $10 monthly. Write for Free List 
of complete descriptions. Herman Hubbard, 251 








Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kans. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK = Yous ‘Tic 





If you like ’em big and like 
"em game, come to New 
Brunswick. Hook into a 25 
Ib. Atlantic silver salmon 
for the fight of your life. 
Trout, landlocked salmon, 
bass too. Government pro- | 





Y tected waters. Expert guides. 
a Mail coupon for data on li- 
et censes, other costs, trains, 


road maps..all information. 
‘ 


NEW BRUNSWICK TOURIST BUREAU 


N.B. TOURIST BUREAU, 
34P Parliament Buildings, Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, Canada. 
Send me Road Map and literature on New 
Brunswick fishing. 


EET ER CCC TER CTE CCT COOP EO LTT TT ee 


pS PEEP PEE PT Tee eT TTT Tere TT Te ee | 








A FEW VACANCIES 
in an old-established 


Hunting and Fishing Club 


52 miles from Philadelphia 


23 miles from Atlantic City 


Deer hunting annually Nov. Ist to Jan. 15th. 
Fishing in season. 50-aecre lake. Quail, rabbit 
and pheasant shooting privilege on 9000 acres 
under lease; 3500 acres enclosed. Spacious 
and commodious Club House with modern 
conveniences. Game keeper in constant at- 
tendance. 

For a limited time only a few memberships 
are available. Address the Secretary, Atlantic 
County Game Preserve, Drawer 665, Plea 
santville, N. J. Reference required. Annual 
dues $55.00. No entrance fee. 


FISH and REST 


at one of Maine’s leading vacation resorts, 
centre of Moosehead Lake Region; up-to- 
date camps ; good food and bed. Established 
1919. Open May Ist to Oct. 15th. 

Maynard’ s Camps, Rockwood, Maine 


Moderate Rates Booklet. 26 Rockwood 

















OME to Canada this year for a real 
trophy. Records prove the game 


is here in abundance. Every province 


( 


except Prince Edward Island) offers 


moose, black bear and deer. 


In the Yukon and Northwest ter- 


ritories are the Dall or White sheep, 
Osborne caribou, Grizzly, Brown and 


I 
t 


3lack bear. In main Rockies range 
he Bighorn and Stone sheep. In 


| Alberta and British Columbia, the 


| Grizzly, Brown and Black bear, Moun- 


t 


ain goat, moose, caribou and deer. 


CaNnaDIAN 





Also Stone and Fannin sheep in the 
northern section of these Provinces. 
Wild fowl, too, are plentiful in Can- 
ada. Geese, duck, shore birds, par- 
tridge and grouse are native to all 
Provinces, and in certain sections wood- 
cock and Hungarian partridge. Migra- 
tory waterfowl, including brant and 
shore birds, in all coastal provinces. 
For details write C. K. Howard, 
Manager Tourist Bureau, Canadian 
National Railways, Montreal, Canada, 
or nearest Canadian National office. 


NaTIONAL 


To Everywhere wm ee 4 


BOSTON BUFFALO 
186 Tremont St. 420 Main Street 
} NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
| 673 Fifth Avenue 355 Fifth Avenue 


DETROIT CINCINNATI 
1523 Washington Blvd. 49 East Fourth Street 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
1422 Chestnut Street 4S. Michigan Blvd, 








Go Fishing! at Lake of the Woods 


famous for its large muskies—or enjoy 
a real rest in the shade of the pines 
on our island camp. Very reasonable 
rates. Particulars on request. 

Nick Brusven, Proprietor, Morson, Ont., Canada 


NIPIGON RIVER CAMP 


Canadian Pacific Railway System. 
Nipigon, Ontario, Canada 
Provides a complete service—guides, outfits, canoes, 
launches, etc.—for Anglers wishing to fish the NIPI 
GON RIVER and at SAINT IGNACE ISLAND in 
LAKE SUPERIOR. Finest waters for Speckled, Rain 
bow and Lake Trout. 
Write for booklet. Hotel Dept., Canadian Pacific 
Ry., Montreal. Or after June Ist, Camp Manager, 
Nipigon, Ontario, Canada. 

















e . . . 
French River Fishing and Hunting 
Bass, pickerel, pike and lunge. Fast or still 
fishing water. Wind does not prevent fish- 
ing as there is plenty of protection. Excel- 
lent deer hunting in season. 
First Class Cabins, Beds, Board and Boats. 
For further information write 
Camp Thomas, French River, Noelville, Ont., Canada 








k 


‘ 





lean, new cabins; apart by themselves on the shores of 
euutiful Northern lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet 
yo your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer 
ear, beavers, ete., frequently seen right from cabin doors. 
Fr 


LOG CABIN CAMPS 


} c 
b 
1 I 


inest fishing, bathing, boating, canoeing, ete. Special | 
w summer rates. Only one night on_C. P. R. sleeper | 
from Toronto. Illustrated folder. General reference: 


‘an. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 


M. U. BATES 








Box 1, Metagama (via C. P. R.) N. Ont. | 


"MEMBERSHIP 


Attractive If You Appreciate 
VIRGIN FISHING 
and HUNTING 


Our Gatineau Rod & Gun Club property of 80 square 
miles is located on the upper Gatineau River, in 
northern Quebec, 170 miles north of Ottawa. Wild 
country. All forested. Lakes, rivers, hills everywhere 
Splendid scenery. New modern buildings. Completely 
outfitted, organized and financed. 
Hunting and Funing Seataette -. 
Yearly due 
Fishing ‘Membership 
Yearly dues ......... 

You can budget your Fishing expenses at the Club 
for 10 days at $75. per person. Hunting $100. These 
sums include every expense—no extras. 

Our Guarantee: No better Fishing and Hunting 
for the money on the North American continent. Your 
money returned to you if our Club fails to please you 
in every way. 

Special Privileges will be given to prospective 
members to see this wonderful game and fish country 
without any obligation. You must sell yourself. Ref- 
erences exchanged. For booklet and list of club offi 
cers apply to— 


Fred M. Kiefer, Secretary- Treasurer, Dallas, Pa. 




















BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Prophet and Toad River Country 
Best of summer fishing; exploring in virgin territory. 
Excellent black sheep and grizzly country. Spring bear 
season closes June 30th. Fall hunting season for sheep, 
goat, bear, caribou, moose and deer opens Sept. 1. 
Experienced guides, good horses, 


K. F. McCUSKER | 





Hudson Hope, B. C., Canada 








(GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 


LAKE OF THE WOODS — KAKTIMIOGAMAK — HEIGHT OF LAND 


The entrance to the wilderness where the best muskie, 
may be had. Rustic camp—best of accommodations, 


bass, lake trout, wall-eye, and great northern pike 


guides, and equipment. Lake trout fishing begins May 


Ist. Hunting Cruises and Canoe trips arranged. Folder upon request. For further information write or wire 


GEO. H. GREEN 





EMO, ONT., Canada 





wn 
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SALMON ANGLING ORE PRIZE 
Sane see Seer Rivers | USKIES ’ 


I can now offer fishing to the public on the | 











world famous Restigouche at reasonable WHAT A WHALE OF A RECORD! 
— S. pe eee on the ete nan | tote a More prize muskies and Salmon Trout were 
) 1 lg ee ke he og a oes caught at Calvert's Camps than any other 
ishing included in upper waters. resort in the world. 
Season June, July and August. This statement proved by ‘‘Field & Stream” Prize 
a Contests held over a period of 22 years. The 


World's Record Musky was caught in the 


Canoe Trip vr Miramichi sane " LAKE OF THE WOODS 


through 60 miles absolute wilderness 








best in July, August and September. Trout ae is famous, for im best fotine— 

P : yf » Rises os a sone Musky, ta Trout, *ike excellent ww 
— salm« n en route . Ba ‘ camps all equipped Sine, ‘Side: aoe Sk Seer: r 
with modern conveniences, Six camps, widely separated. Cruisers 


and large mode Houseboat fc harter. 
JACK RUSSELL Min. 
Ludlow New Brunswick, Canada E. D. CALVERT, RAINY RIVER, ONTARIO. 

















“Off the Beaten Trail” 


S1x PoINT LODGE | Camp We-Na-Nak 





Only camp on beautiful Silent Lake, in the pines. Separate | At Trail’s End 

1g sleeping cabins, clean, screened, heated. Maid service Nestled in the forests of Northern Ontario. Reached 
Wilderness charm without its hards hips. BLACK BASS by auto. Main camp «<ituated on Lake of Many Island 
ind TROUT abound in closeby wild lakes. We promise some Wonderful fishing in 16 lakes. Delightful, furnished 
real fishin Delicious home-cooked food—all you can eat | log bungalows with excellent meals. Fishing, hiking 
Fresh vegetables, rich milk and cream. Hudson's Bay tennis, bathing, shore dinners. Reasonable rates. Book- 
blankets, white sheets. Elevation 1400 feet. Motor to door let. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET NOW! After June 1. Mrs. A. D. | Fred. J. Schmeler & Sons 

Greene, Paudash, Ont. N. Y. C. address 220 E. “ie d St., Box 5!, Magnetawan, Ont., Can. 

R 1205. 








For your fishing trip this Summer come up to Fishing and Hunting Reserve! 


SHEEHAN’S CAMP—Lake Penage Exceedingly good speckled trout fly fishing, 











A Fishing and Hunting Camp camp accommodation for Ladies and Gentle- 

on Canada’s Frontier men! Moose, Deer, Bears, Partridges, Hares. 

A well equipped camp on Canada’s greatest Also accommodation for Canoe trip of 3 

bass lake and in the centre of one of the finest weeks, a month, and two months. For infor- 

fish and game districts in Ontario mation, write or wire, or tel. No. 1 to: Alp! 

Write for pamphlet. Address Tremblay, P. O. Box 55, La Tuque, Que., 
Sheehan’s Camp, White Fish, Soo Line, Ont. Canada. 








they're 
fighters 


ttLhittyy, NORTHERN ONTARIO 
i 


GUARANTEED TROUT FISHING 


<j Bs ss. — pike. lunge. S32 4 s 





F ae La —e ST h J lake trout and speckled trout— “e 
Beautiful virgin spring-fed lake, nestlec n < AL, 


| 

| ) > 
spruce-covered hills, full of fighting, square AMP CHAMPL pes 
tail trout weighing up to four pounds | Sy Ss S 


ae . 
° No better fishing in Provinee—fine camp—suitable 
an mixed pertoes if desired. Wild animals abound, s0 do Central dining room, best of food. Excellent beach, trails 
rout. Easy to get to. Come earl ly when fishing 48 |) canoe trips, boats, guides, batch-it cabins. BIG GAME 
best. Let us send particulars. No obligation. HiUNTING and excellent duck and partridge shooting i 
‘ . P seuson. Send for folder. Write or wire E. L. Hughes, Mgr. 
Write McAleer Brothers, Wirral. New Brunswick. Trout Mills, Ontario. 








CANADA 
Pic ELEVE RED TROUT GRAY TROUT 


The Exclusive Hotel for Big and Plentiful 
Fishermen and Hunters = . . 5 aoe and 
Built on the shores of a beautiful lake. 8 lakes, bass, The Godard Boys know where they are = 
<77 . . peckled trout, Atlantic salmon. 30 rooms, running take you there comfortably and reasonably. 
HOSE tall fish stories you water, bath, electricity. First-class accommodations for Correspondence solicited. Address 


. ladies. 100 miles from Montreal, good motor road, Best 
they all references furnished from American fishermen HOTEL GODARD 


hear at the club 
come true in Québec! . . . || GEORGES MILOT, St. Alexis Des Monts. P. Q@. Can. ||| L’Annonciation Quebec, Canada 











in the well stocked lakes of , 
ee ngage INDIAN FISH GAME TERRITORY | P Plesdon Witoaue Camp a 


the Laurentians . . . in the cares os ail 
Come fish in clear waters, Perkibonka River 95 miles On Lake of the Woods, Canada. An all-screened roomy 








ee e 7 be without portages. Mistasini, Oshamagoi Rivers, up to ol ‘i poser ~ 
famous | almon pe 0] ol Gas pe. James Bay. Follow Indian tracks in virgin forest with house-boat. Single floor beds, two virgeeayat nanecig 
. ‘ bark canoe, sportsmen always get their money's worth Gents and ladies bath — bleh hot _ am ee 
So pac k vour kit and waders Fly fishing, ouananiche, speckled brook trout and troll Lounge room Beas — A agg 4 a 
. for lake trout, pike, pickerel; hunt moose, bear, deer eee Gn Ne th - Pike bee Cy Sass and 
and extra SOX (put your gun partridges, ducks, ete. Cabins along St. John Lake Wati-enn i - gray tog eg Now is the time 
, le ¥ shore. Experienced guides speaking English. Ask for gpg Ri regen Ene grt rice hen at its 
in too) he id for Ou bec booklets | + ea ea — fishing trip, when a 
, " . t ~ es Pr OL 0 ee eC» 
. + ROBERTSON & SON, INDIAN RESERVE . ‘ ‘ 
and fish and hunt to your Pointe Bleue Lake St. John, P-Q.. Canada || MA. ELMGREN, Rainy River, Ontario, Canada 








heart’s content. No time Canada’s Wilds 


lost in travel . . . smooth high- BASS BONNIVIEW BASS | Northern Ontario 








“ h Ss carry you to beg” finest No Excuses—Lake Penage and nearby Lakes | Wabi- Kon Camp 
fish and game areas in Eastern have the fishing you are looking for and we || TIMAGAMI ake Timagami 
> ‘ have all the equipment and accommodations. Ontario, Canada 
Canada. || New road now right to the lake one mile A real North Woods | Seer See. Teneo ee “ 
Sant Reserve. Wonderful ishing. ‘Trout } ickere 
1 from Bonniview. Northern Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of Guides 
Gia . th cente- | Folder upon request. i and equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Open 
y Ca s H. G. Hutchinson Whitefish, Ont. May 10th. Write M, Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Tim- 
lit agami, Ontario, Canada. 
serpent: 9 Grizzly, Woodland Caribou, Sheep, Moose Speckled Trout Bear 


Two hundred square miles of leased territory along 
Goats, Moose and Mule Deer Croche River Northern Quebec. Best of Speckled trout 


New country, big heads and desirable trophies here yet. fly fishing in lake and stream. Plenty moose, bear, 
You will not be disappointed. Success certain; ch partridge. Comfortable cabins. Plan your trip now 


PROVINCIAL TOURIST BUREAU moderate; friendly, outstanding, competent guides ; Lean John 


indisputable individual and bank references. Please 


CLoads Departinent | write Write—Wire 
a 





Frank E. Brown, Hazelmere, Alberta, Canada J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Lake St. John, Que., Canada 


QUEBEL | Selmon Fishing | I ATLA SKA 


|| One or two rods wanted to join two for June and Get a mixed hag this Fall! Kodiak Brown, Grizzly, 

















Good Hotels and Inns Everywhere July, Completely furnished camps. Last season Glacier, Black Bear, Moose, Sheep, Caribou, Goat 
For ; i descriptive literature, writ |} four rods 132 salmon averaging 201%. Shots positively guaranteed! Alaska's — pioneet 
, rane as. hubusaltho Chal Introductions to be arranged through mutual hunting organization, 9th year. Folder for sports- 

’ el agenc infom e Cind, } friend Please rite : men 
r , Comenevei r Roads Det friends. ease write: ALASKA GUIDES. Ine 
Quebec City, Canad . Me yas 
City, Canada, Stanley D. McGraw | Box F Anchorage, Alaska 











Racquet and Tennis Club, New York 
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Tarpon-Kingfish-Grouper AN IDEAL VACATION LAND FOR THE 


fi . 
FISHING every day in the year! Nation- 
ad al Tarpon Tournament in Fags y aoe SPORTSMAN AND HIS FAMILY eee 
! also Kingfish, Grouper and other game 
al fish. | 
othe The SARA SOTA HOTEL offers you || 


every comfort and is ideally located one- 
a half block from the Municipal Pier, over- 
The looking Sarasota Bay. European Plan, 
rates reasonable, splendid dining room. | 
Bring the family who can enjoy bathing, 
boating and other outdoor sports while | 
you catch the big fellows! 


SARA SOTA HOTEL | 


Zeb Brevard, Manager 


SARASOTA FLORIDA 


— 


Tarpon Fishing in Florida | 











EAT yourself and your family to a real 


Records show more tarpon caught by Sports- 












































Reached men in Boca Grande Pass every year than von eee pe : onl - > . . 
— all other places combined on the Gulf Coast. || vacation, this year, in picturesque, unspoiled 
kee | OE More than 3600 landed in 1933. Best Tarpon || Newfoundland. A friendly welcome awaits 
s. Hook. Fishing Months April, May, June and July. | Fs ; . : 
) For Information Address you in the quaint old fishing villages that dot 
| 4 a mee * 
Boca Grande Tarpon Club, Boca Grande, Fla. its rugged coastline. There’s thrilling sport in 
— Sea Trout — Seaheen store for you in its hundreds of well-stocked 
orve! | esena 25-10iba_ | Pe lakes and streams. Come to Newfoundland— 
; you couldn’t make a better choice! Fine motor 
fishing, y ; d I 1 I l d ; 
Gentle- BSD at Wachapreague were << roads, up-to-the-minute hotels and camps, golf, 
p of 3 Grade “Ai” tennis, etc. 
r infor- Good eats, rooms and baths. Ventilation. home com@rts | 
Oo: Alp! “Excel’’. Guides $2.00 up per person. Mears’ new hook com- 
Que., bination—% to 1. Booklets. Hetel Wachapreague (Ocean 
™ in Side), Eastern Shore, Va. Del-Mar-Va Concrete or Express. 
Ownership Management, A. H. G. Mears, Wachapreague, Va. | Write for book klet ' ‘Come to New found- 
RIO ns : i sare | land”. We'll gladly send it free. Address 
. ATTENTION FISHERMEN the Newfoundland Information Bureau, 
$2 ry? ! > 
= Catch Striped Bass, Tuna, Bonito, Blues, Weak- 3 Journal Building, Boston, Mass.. the 
\ fish, Croakers, Flounders, Sea Bass and Porgies. Newfoundland Tourist and Publicity 
=) Great Bay and Ocean fishing. June Ist to Nov. Commission, St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
Ist. Fish guaranteed. 'New modern boat. Address | | or any travel agency. 
each, trails CAPT. DAN COLLAMER | 
IG GAME Leeds Point, N. J. Phone Pleasantville 52-R5 
shooting i . “ss 
ghes, Mor. 12 miles from Atlantic City | 
. Would You Like to Fish 
5 
OUT | | Rectine Lames Peasseve CAMP LE DUC A Virgin Trout Stream? 
50-minutes drive from George Washington Bridge for o0 « e e 7 ae idee « - ae wy . 
the Metropolitan angler. 5 miles of famous trout stream Lease Fishing and Hunting Territory I have a camp, guides and canoes within five 
stocked, improved and protected. 2 big lakes. 20,000 - : : : Ae miles of a half dozen such streams in Neva 
are and acres of mountain woodland, Hunting in season. A few Bass, speckled and gray trout, Northern pike, Scotia. My fee of Two Hundred Dollars covers 
sonably. season subscriptions at $15.00 now available. Lakeside deer, partridge, moose. All modern conveniences, guides, canoes, camps, food, license and trans- 
ss ae vee —" yg peng pooh certnegy ol y on Write for map and folder portation both ways in my own car, a Pierce 
this summer make your headquarters in the country DR. R. LE DUC, Prop. Maniwaki, Quebec, Canada Arrow. Will gladly give all details if you will 
For application blank write ERSKINE LAK ES PRE- write John S. MacNeill, % Brogle, 52 East 19th 
Canada SERVE, WANAQUE-MIDVALE, N Street, New York. 
‘ Suanner Vossen t FISHERMEN "°°: © | poo=SPECKLED TROUT—— 
‘4 ) af « 
” roomy v they've spent a vacation here. In the heart of the ||| Virgin speckled trout territory dis- 
a room. best bass, pike and trout territory of Michigan. | covered last fall, easy to enter, beau- 
*y ia We have located in the high pine-covered mountains Best meals, beds | a oe oy _— ne ge — 
ground pre-historic ruins that have never been bothered by || and boats. Fur- | erate rates. For information write 
Hass and man. Would you like to spend a vacation with us this | | nished  cott THE MAPLES | K 
»t summer visiting these ancient dwellings on horseback SE apitachuan 
ca eb i along the Chihuahua-Sonora border? Painted pottery, electrical “~ y W. C. GREEN, Prop. SIGOUIN BROS. OC lab 
| arrowheads, and pre-historic relics. Address: lighted. Box 157 Bellaire, Mich. Bourmont, via Monet, Quebec, Canada 
Canada 4 X Bar L Cattle Co. P.O. Box 705 €E! Paso, Texas 
‘ 
. 
Mountain Dude Ranch|| BASSWOODLODGE SEND YOUR BOY 
oO Situated in a natural Primitive Area, 8,000 feet above i. = age “i th re AKE OF THE Woon! TTT ‘y 
sea level, in the Santa Fe National Forest. Wild game; L 0g C abins and Mi in L 08 L odge electric oe at oon pry deer and other wild lif. “.: 
Camp mountain streams and lakes; 13,000 foot peaks; pine lighted. On Basswood Lake ae from native wilderness: He will receive expert scciieatan’ ae 
word inl pA pag age gh gn ge the beaten path on the Border. Located photography, swimming, canoeing and learn the va 
mi Forest MEXICO, the heart of the Historic, Scenic, Romantic in virgin pine. Boats, motors and guides. Sconemed onemma: GUGEGE Gat a aa te 
Vickerel old Southwest. Literature gladly sent on request Write for booklet. Address Bob Watts, Mg one month or $375.00 for two months. Write for eirew- 
of Guides ~ 7 lar and make reservations at once. References. 
~ Geen JAY-C-BAR RANCH Wilderness Outfitters, Inc. Ely, Minn. STANLEY FOSTER, Wesley Bldg., Adrian, Mich. 
Hilton Bros. Rociada, N. Mexico 
| FOR SALE 
Bear a ] | , eine vacation by 
} '| My Hunting Lodge, with Oil Gamble 
<io ee, a Have a square mile, 200-acre lake in center, where ¢ A Oh 0 E 
ce. bear, Fishing, boating, saddle horses, pack trips. ducks and muskrats breed, 2-room cottage, brood e ous P 
rip now! Cnr : % ote on ee house, mail delivery, 5 miles private roads. 500 deer 5 million acres primitive wilderness. 
Spring and fall bear hunts. Elk, deer, in Township Leota, Clare Co., Mich. On Muskegon pe fesh as Gals Wri 
John goat shee », lion and bear River, Mich., now largest oil producer in East. Large merica’s ines game ishing. rite 
at, P, a ear. Oil Corp. seeking my lease. Title and half royalties only for booklet and maps. We _ furnish 
BILL MARTZEL neg terms. 160 acres and cottage for $1,000, Miles everything. Address Bob Watts, Mgr 
. . 7 free hunting. ‘ + ‘ 
.., Canada West Yellowstone Montana 5 K. C. Bldg. WILSON seated ai: Wilderness Outfitters, Inc. Ely, Minn. 
— | — ~ —— - ee!) ee a a 
—} d ~N 7 
a , CRUISE EXPLORE; 
alley Ranch Pack Trip THE 
: - C 
Two thirty-day trips by pack train—one for SUPE RIOR QU ETI O 
, Grizzly, girls—another for boys, in Wyoming big- COUNTRY 
“oo game country, Teton, Yellowstone Park and COMPLETE OUTFITTING. SERVICE 
or sports- Cody Stampede, including all expenses. FOR CANOE TRI 
Three hundred ninety-five dollars. For Meps end Booklet write Sig - nll Manager 
_ Write Larry Larom, Valley, Wyo. BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO.WINTON,MINN. 
——$_ ee 
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A VACATION TRIP PLAN 
THAT COSTS YOU NOTHING! 


Hunt? Fish? Thrill? Rest? What- 
ever you seek, our helpful trip- 
planning is yours for the asking. 





FOR JUNE FISHING 


QUIMBY’S COLD SPRING CLUB 


Salmon—Trout—Lake Trout—Rainbows 
Four Lakes in Home Group 


Sure, they bite in June—Grand fly fishing——Trolling begins—Dry Wherever you plan to travel by 
rth te — _* , 7 on ae .— is with baths. Excellent guides. Never a automobile in the United States, 
tox to fish at Quimby’s. Rates most reasonable 


when and where you want to: go. 


FREE (2: 
aa 
We will send, postpaid, state road 


maps of each state, marked with 
your best routes, illustrated book- 





Canada or Mexico, write us telling 
HORTENSE QUIMBY, Averill, Northeastern Vermont @ 


CAMP OTTER 


First Connecticut Lake 


ARSHALL’S CAMPS | PITTSBURG, N. H. 


Plan to spend your summer vacation with us. Good 











SALMON, LAKERS and TROUT FISHING at 






























CANAAN : VERMONT ulm 1 ne ge L sinh oa and brown _— a ~s lets of interesting vacation and 
Lake Trout rd long, were taken from lakes in the fall. Individual log camp, central dining hall, . historic spots, camp and hotel dir- 
Northeastern Vermont last season. Our gultes will show hoating and swimming. 1650 El For booklet and : ectories. Also a Conoco Passport, 
ea } reservations write to A. H. Currier, Prop. which introduces you to 18,000 
1 4 Conoco stations and dealers ‘and 
provides space to oonges = ex- 
| penses of your trip. i Conoco 
Land Locked Salmon and Black Bass Fravel Bureau, operated by Con- 
. . - os ‘ z . ‘  tinental Oil Company, is America’s 
Extra good Salmon fishing commencing the day the ice goes out of Sebee Lake. Good Trout ° foremost free travel service. Ad- 
fishing in surrounding ponds. Fly fishing for Bass commences June Ist. Log Cabins with [|] dress Department 13, en 
open fire, bathroom, ar ad Simmons beds. Separate locked Garages. Guides and Boats | Travel Bureau, Denver, Colorado, 
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‘TROUT lown 


That magic time when apparently fishless water starts to boil with feeding trout 


By GORDON MacQUARRIE 


ROUT TOWN comes alive at sun- 

down. From beneath overhanging 

banks, sunken logs and sheltering 

rocks come the adult citizenry to 
chase the dandiprats out of the riffles and 
accept whatever hatch the evening has to 
offer. 

This is the witching hour for the dry- 
fly angler. He wipes his hot forehead with 
the kerchief about his neck, lights a fresh 
bowl of tobacco, looks well to his 
terminal tackle, ‘and so is prepared 
for the day’s dénouement. 

It is truly the magic hour. A 
favorite fly is selected. It may be a 
hideous No. 6 Jungle Cock or a 
dapper No. 14 Pink Lady. The fly 
is knotted on. The angler advances 
to the tail of his pool. The somber 
curtain of night creeps up in the 
east. The knotted fly is held up to 
the light of the west to make sure 
that all is well—and the play be- 
gins. 

Then the little “slaps” of play- 
ful six-inchers give way to busi- 
ness-like ‘“ker-plunks’” as more 
powerful tails hit the surface. 
Trout Town, its homes emptied 
like a country schoolhouse when 
the Macon passes over, comes into 
vibrant, pulsating life. A street of 
water, during the midday seeming- 
ly as empty as a deserted city, be- 
comes an avenue of fish life, with 
its inhabitants eager for the eve- 
ning hatch—and maybe the an- 
gler’s fly. 4 

We've all been there. We know Ce 
the hour, the day, the pool. And it 
is the very staff of life to an angler. 

I just got back from Trout Town. It 
was three nights ago, but the memory 
of it has been with me ever since. I can 
still see the Brule, lifeless except for 
small fish, become suddenly quiet, as 
though resting from the day’s work of 
running down to Lake Superior. I can 
still see the shower of brownish flies that 
seemed to come from nowhere. I can still 
see the first good brown trout shoulder 
his way to the surface. 

Here are furtive beauty, dynamic life, 
wild courage. Here is a place to test the 
sureness of a trembling hand. Here is op- 
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portunity to match one’s brain and arm 
with the beloved enemy on his own 
terms, taking the bitter with the sweet 
and victories with defeats. Here, if any- 
where, a fisherman looks up at the sky 
and down at the stream and thanks his 
gods for being a fisherman. 

The Fellow I Often Fish With was 
with me that evening. Throughout the 
sizzling afternoon we had conspired and 
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Our camp on the Brule overlooking Trout Town 


perspired to ensnare brother trout from 
his cool retreat in the bottom of the 
river. We might just as well have rested 
beneath the pines and saved our strength, 
but the Other Fellow is not made of such 
stuff. “If they’re hard to get, they’re 
more fun getting,” he avowed about two 
hours after we had started, with little to 
show. 

Each of us had a couple of small 
rainbows. I was counting heavily on the 
business of the evening, and I knew 
that he, too, had this in mind. 

“Let’s take a rest until it cools off,” I 


suggested. “It’s obvious there's nothing 
doing. There probably will be later on.” 

“Young man,” he young-manned, “you 
still have much to learn of the ways of 
trout. There remains before you at least 
one big lesson in moral sacrifice that, I 
am sorry to say, you have not learned 
yourself. You must realize that trout 
fishing is a pilgrimage of the spirit—a 
test of what character you still possess 
after fishing with me. It is a game 
in which you give much to gain 
much. 

“TI have always found that he 
who suffers in the bright sun will 
often reap his reward at dusk. But 
I have found, too, that he who lolls 
in the shade during the working 
hours, or the time of penance, as it 
were, generally receives no such 
rich evening reward. Maybe it is 
because I am superstitious, but I 
have no mortal use for a fisherman 
who will try to reap the pleasures 
of the evening rise without first 
having prepared his soul and hum- 
bled himself by ceaseless effort 
when the fish riseth not.” 


a ELL spoken, Sir Izaak!” I 

applauded. “I shall remain 
by thy side in this fishless river, 
though we never see a trout, or 
feel its pull, even unto the end of 
this day’s fishing.” 

So I stayed, and made a virtue 
of a necessity, for he had my ciga- 
rettes and wouldn't give them 
back. Furthermore, he had my 
evening lunch in his fishing pocket. 
He usually sees to it that things 
are arranged that way. 

But the hot day passed—and even 
on a hot day, when trout are listless, 
there are things to do if one will but look 
around. The birds are always on hand, 
and the queer lights and shadows on the 
trees, especially the spruces, are worthy 
of a passing glance. On the side of a 
spruce where the sun strikes there is a 
smile, and the tree is positively gloomy 
on the shady side. I have a speaking ac- 
quaintance with several splendid spruce 
trees of great character and individuality 
along the Brule. There are also fish places 
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to look for and bottoms to explore— 
knowledge to be filed away in the mind 
for future reference. And there is, above 
all, the anticipation of something better 
later on in the day. 

I had a wonderful experience that 
night. I have seen hundreds of rises on 
many rivers. On the Namakagon I have 
seen browns, at high noon, start 
ing suddenly, with no sign of a hatch, 
continue for twenty minutes or so, and 
stop just as suddenly as they started. On 
the Iron I have seen water, the surface of 
which was devoid of all signs of a rise, 
yield twelve or fourteen big trout within 
an hour. And on the Brule there is always 
a trout turnout sometime during the day. 
It may be fair, good or poor, but always 
something. That’s why so many anglers 
go back to it again and again. 


feed- 


AM sure my experience was unusual, 

even if it were only because I had not 
had such an experience before. Others 
may have—perhaps all anglers have had 
many similar big days. 

The sun retreated behind the spruce 
steeples, and I got ready. The Other 
Fellow was upstream 200 yards. We fish 
too fast on the Brule, we dry-fly fel- 
lows, and I had planned to overtake him 
within a few minutes; but as things 
turned out, I did not see him until near 
dark 

Now, about 150 yards below the rang- 
er’s cabin in the state park, outside the 
town of Brule, there is a 100-yard stretch 
of beautiful water, shallow in the middle 
and deeper at both banks, especially the 
right bank. You stand in the shallower 
water and work the deep water easily. 
And if you are careful, you don’t forget 
the shallow water directly ahead of you 
and maybe a little to the right. Some- 
times it yields surprising fish. 

I was half-way up this wide, compar- 
atively slow stretch, to the point where a 
75-foot spruce sticks out from the right 
bank over the river. This tree spreads 
over a fairly fast run, and just below 


I tried the lower pool, right below 





Field & Stream 


and above are deep pools. All along the 
bank there are dense bushes and old logs 
rooted into the bank, the bank itself be- 
ing concave. The browns love it. 

There was a small brown fly showing, 
and I grabbed one. Just a little dusty 
brown fellow to me, but he indicated a 
Brown Bivisible, which is my favorite 
fly anyway. Some day I shall buy a big 
book with colored plates and scientific 
descriptions of flies, and will plan, care- 
fully and cautiously, to learn how to imi- 
tate the hatch on the water. Some day, 
I say, I shall do that, and I will know 
the names of the flies, too. But I know 
that when the hour of dusk has come and 
there is a fish to be caught, lying in the 
rifles ahead of me, I will tie on a No. 
12 Brown Bivisible and mark myself for- 
evermore as an unprincipled opportunist, 
clinging with superstitious weakness to 
the past. 

Some day I shall try something else. 
And some day, too, I shall learn how to 
tie a double water knot so that I may 
fasten broken or shortened leaders to- 
gether and thus confound all anglers who 
knoweth not how to tie a double water 
knot. Yes, yes; no doubt, no doubt. . . 

The browns were ravenous. Can more 
be said? I have never seen anything 
like it—yes, I have, on private ponds and 
one night, years ago, before I began fish- 
ing for trout. At that time I thought the 
dimples were water bugs or turtles, or 
anything but trout. Now I know they 
were trout, because I know there are 
millions of trout in the Brule. 


HE next day I told two men about 

it. I was pretty much fired by my 
experience. One of them was an old hand 
at the dry-fly game. The other was a lake 
fisherman—and a good one—who has his 
first-day fling at the Brule annually, gets 
nothing, year in and year out, and then 
quits cold. After hearing my story that 
“it looked like it was raining,” the lake 
fisherman suggested an examination by 
an alienist. The veteran of the floating 








fly smiled. He knew all about that kind 
of thing. To him I told all. 

I tried the lower pool—right at the 
place where the dark water slides out 
from beneath the spruce-tree branches. 
Had I been wise, I should have worked 
the tail of the pool, but I am not wise 
under such circumstances. I am a feck- 
less fool, a-tremble with anticipation 
and utterly unable to be cool, calm and 
collected. The hungry browns were brim- 
ming over the upper end of the pool, and 
there I went. 

One forgets himself more completely, 
at such a time, than at any other moment 
of his life. I was no longer a person with 
a rod, a reel, a line, a leader and a fly, 
all hitched together. I became, with my 
paraphernalia, a single, purposeful unit. 


HE first cast fell just short of the 

overhanging branches, and the fly 
was wafted to the dark water. I could see 
it well in the falling light, its white neck 
of hackle looming like a little lighthouse. 
It floated three or four feet and then dis- 
appeared. No impulsive rush, no flash of 
fish, no slap of tail. That fish knew his 
business. A little fly—he would not both- 
er to exert himself too much for it. I 
set the hook, and he was on with a strong, 
sudden wiggle that told me I need not im- 
plant the hook more firmly. 

Into the bank he went, away from the 
channel where he had been feeding. Away 
from the dinner table and under a mass 
of brush and driftwood. I horsed him out 
and backed into midstream as quietly as 
possible, trying not to disturb the place 
more than necessary. The trout did not 
break water until I had him in the middle 
of the river, when he thrashed vigorously 
as I tried to bring him to net. He was a 
brown. I knew that by his fight—dogged, 
persistent, cagy, but lacking the brilliant 
madness of the fight a hooked rainbow 
makes. One can gauge the fight of a 
brown, but never that of a rainbow. I 
netted him. He was a good foot long. 

The matted fly was whipped dry and 
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sent forth again, to the same spot. 
Fish were rising there as though 
nothing had happened, and one 
was coming upward with the per- 
sistency of a fiddling cricket. The 
fearlessness of the trout that eve- 
ning was something I had never 
seen before. The steadily-feeding 
brown would show his entire body 
in his rise, but made little commo- 
tion. Over him I floated the fly, 
time and again, and though he kept 
feeding he paid no heed to the 
artificial. Several times he rose 
when the fly was not a foot from 
him. I finally quit him, fearing to 
lose other chances. 

I tried to the right of the pool, 
in water a little shallower. A small- 
er fish was taken there. A few 
minutes later, thinking to rest the 
head of the pool, I dropped the fly 
in the shallow water of midstream, 
directly in front of me. It was 
taken immediately, and this third 
trout was nearly as large as the 
first—all browns. Three without 
moving very far from one spot. 

I was doing famously; so I re- 
turned to the cagy one that was so par- 
ticular about his supper. He had been 
feeding all the time I caught the other 
two. On my previous trials I had cast 
the fly about five feet ahead of him and 
had let it drift down. This time, on an 
impulse, I let it drop as close to his din- 
ing table as I could, and it came down 
in the right place with a little spat. He 
grabbed it two seconds after it struck, 
and was off to the concave bank. The 
same old story—he was persuaded to 
come out into the middle of the stream, 
and there I ran him ragged. 

Further effort at that spot failed. But I 
felt that the pool above would be as good 
or better. Perhaps there were six or eight 
good fish rising in that pool. Maybe more. 
Now I was more careful, and more con- 
fident. I was beginning to feel I had the 
situation pretty well in hand. I took a 
couple of 10-inchers out of the tail of the 
pool, fought them away from the bank 
and creeled them without disturbing the 
other feeding fish in the least. 

I have yet no explanation for the in- 
difference of the browns to my presence 
that night. They must have seen me. I 
can only conclude that they had spent 
a warm day on the bottom of the stream 
and were making up for lost time by 
particularly heavy feeding. 


(p= energetic fish occupied the cen- 
ter of the pool, and I tried for him. 
He took the fly without much fuss, but 
I knew his pedigree the minute he did— 
a rainbow. 

Have you ever attended a prize-fight 
and sat, listless, through three or four 
tame preliminaries, then awaited the final 
bout with melancholy forebodings? May- 
be the man next to you has told you that 
the whole card has been framed. You 
look around for your hat and coat and 
begin to wonder where you parked your 
car. Then, under the glow of the flood- 
lights, two demons incarnate are un- 
leashed and you lean forward, like the 
Savage you are, and howl with the mob 
for a knock-out. 


Trout Town 


Trout fishing is a pilgrimage of the spirit. Most of us fish too fast 


That rainbow made me lean forward 
and howl for a knock-out. For a split 
second he did not know what he had, and 
then he went crazy. He leaped once, and 
two seconds later leaped again, twenty 
feet downstream, on a slack line. 

One does nothing with a hooked rain- 
bow for about thirty seconds. The rain- 
bow has everything his own way. He was 
all over the pool, under the bank, out 
in the open, and back to his pool before I 
felt I had a chance to net him. When he 
had settled down, I slowly worked him 
toward me, stripping in line. I looked for 
a bigger fish than the first brown. He was 
hardly as big—but what a fighter! 


HE Other Fellow came splashing 

downstream to me. He was getting 
ready to quit. By his swagger I knew he 
had caught fish. I asked him to avoid the 
pool, and he made a long detour, coming 
up in back of me. He had seven, browns 
and rainbows, and he was a happy man. 
I asked him, a veteran of many a trout 
season, if he had ever seen such a rise. 
He said he had, but not often. As we 
spoke a fish rose almost at my knee. 
They were everywhere—fearless and 
greedy. 

While he stood there I tossed the fly 
into the far corner of the head of the 
pool, near a bush that hung out over the 
river. It was getting darker, and I 
thought the fly had landed in the bush. 
I gave a tentative pull, and the fly re- 
mained wherever it was. A more vigorous 
pull, then a jerk, and I got an answering 
jerk that was a complete surprise. Three 
more jerks came out of the bush, and in 
my eagerness I jerked too hard. Fly, 
leader and line came back to me and 
were tangled almost inextricably. 

“That was a fish,” I said as calmly as 
I could. 

“Looked to me like you were stuck in 
a tree,” said the Other Fellow. 

He lit matches in order to help me un- 
tangle the snarl, but it was of no use. I 
told him to try the pool, not omitting the 
corner, while I retreated to a rock, where 
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I sat down and rigged up anew. It took 
me fully twenty minutes in the half light, 
and while I did so the Other Fellow took 
a couple of little rainbows from the pool. 
I knew that he had not disturbed the 
corner, and that he felt I had actually 
been snagged on a bush. He marched off 
upstream, telling me he would wait ten 
minutes for me just above the pool. 


APPROACHED within range of the 

corner with a profound respect for 
whatever was in it. In place of the minute 
bivisible, I had attached a No. 8 non- 
descript with white body and brown 
hackle, a good juicy mouthful of a fly. 
I did not bother to oil it, as it was almost 
dark and I planned to keep it dry for 
what little fishing remained by whipping 
it. 

The first cast did the trick. I measured 
out enough line barely to miss the bush. 
A rush and splash, and I had hold of 
the river bottom. The fish leaped and 
writhed. I could hardly see him, but he 
looked big and felt bigger. I guessed him 
to be another rainbow——maybe a two- 
pounder. I am convinced he was the 
same fish I had on before and was highly 
pleased with myself. My plan was work- 
ing well, though I have realized since that 
it was pure luck that my outfit had be- 
come snarled, else I would have rushed 
him with another offering and might have 
scared him away. 

I took him out of the pool, gradually, 
and got him into the center of the 
stream. There was no horsing this fellow. 
He had to be cajoled. Once he got back 
under the bank, but luck was with me 
and I took him away from that danger- 
ous place. Then he went downstream, 
and I followed, not wishing to pay out 
line in the gathering darkness. I kept him 
as close to me as I could. I wondered if 
my little net would hold him and looked 
for a sand beach where I might land him. 
There was none. It must be the net or 
nothing. I worked him in front of me 
and then let him drift down toward me. 
The first sweep (Continued on page 62) 
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By W. C. TUTTLE 


APTAIN PEPPER was the orig- 

inal basement crooner. I got him 

when he was two months old, an 

age when an English setter should 
be merely a rollicking pup. But not Cap- 
tain Pepper; he was too dignified. Play- 
ing bored him. He looked at the world 
with a pair of drooping eyes, mourned 
audibly after midnight, and grew cal- 
louses on his rear end from applications 
of a coat-hanger. 

I bought him from a game warden, 
who cautioned me not to train the pup 
From what this warden told me about 
the ancestry of this pup, I began to think 
of the warden as being the reincarnation 
of Baron Munchausen. But I guess that 
every lie he told me was the truth. 

Pep was eight months old when the 
Hungarian season opened, and had never 
heard the report of a gun. My hunting 
partner owned a fine little pointer, and 
we conceived the bright idea of working 
him with the pup. At six months the pup 
was bigger than the pointer. 

Herb owned an old flivver sans top, in 
which we made our hunting forays, and 
in the back of this rattler we leashed the 
two dogs. About ten miles out of town, 
as we were -bobbing along merrily, Herb 
looked back, slammed on every brake and 
yelled, “Great guns! We've lost your 
dawg!” 

But he was wrong. Pep had jumped 
over the side and neatly hung himself. 
The Lord only knows how long he had 
been there. Contact with the road had 
worn all the feather off his tail; but he 
was still alive. That is, his heart was still 
pumping, and his neck seemed to be in- 
tact. We dumped him into the back of 
the car, and in less than two miles he 
had a fight with the pointer. 

Hunting didn’t seem to mean a thing 
to Pep. until he saw the pointer locate 
some birds. Then he went galloping up. 
knocked the pointer upside down, made 
a dive at the birds and sat down to 
consider his accomplishments. He lis- 
tened attentively to Herb’s voluble flow 
of profanity, wagged his tail in apprecia- 
tion and scratched at a flea. Nonchalant 
is the only word to describe Pep. 

Six times by actual count did he bowl 
over that pointer and ruin the shooting. 
Then the pointer became nonchalant 
That is, he became nonhuntingchalant— 
if there is such a word. Herb became 
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weary of tongue and sad of eye. We 
considered things deeply, and I decided 
to take my dog and hunt him alone. 

“If you see a bird, don't let the pup 
know it, or hell knock you down,” 
warned Herb. “It would be an act of God 
if you'd just shoot him and forget it.” 

A few minutes later I walked right 
into a covey of Huns, and knocked one 
with each barrel. Both birds were badly 
crippled. There was Pep beside me, stiff 
as a statue. “Fetch,” I said, and he raced 
for the birds. Never in my life did I see 
a finer retrieve than he made on both 
birds. Then I sat down on the ground, 
hugged that fool pup and talked things 
over with him. 

Ten minutes later, going at top speed, 
he snapped to a point. This was the su- 
preme test, because I had to walk nearly 
two hundred yards to reach him. But he 
never moved. A Hun roared out of the 
stubble ten feet ahead of him, and I 
needed both loads to stop it. But Pep 
never moved, never broke point. I reload- 
ed. Pep’s blood-shot eyes shifted to me 
for a fraction of a second, and a slight 
tremor racked him. And as I stepped 
over to him another Hun went flailing 
out from under his very nose. 

This rather upset me. In fact, I missed 
with the first barrel by a wide margin. I 
swung a long lead and squeezed again. 
Only a slight tuft of feathers—then limp, 
dangling legs—as the bird soared over a 
ridge. Pep retrieved on order and then 
darted away in the direction of the 
wounded bird, ignoring voice or whistle. 
But he got that cripple. How did he 
know that it was a crippled bird? 


\V E worked that pup for thirty days, 

and not once did he fail. In fact, 
we left the pointer at home, and shot our 
limits over the pup. He had no marvelous 
burst of speed, nor had he endurance; 
but what could you expect of an eight- 
months pup? But he was a sure bird 
finder and as stanch as any dog that 
ever lived. 

Now, comes the part where I’m a 
liar. My home was about a hundred feet 
from the corner, and that hundred feet 
was closely grown up with jack-pines. 
Across the street intersection was the 
street-car stop. A friend phoned and 
asked for the loan of my hunting jacket. 
I was going downtown: so I decided to 





“It would be an act of God if you'd 
just shoot him and forget it” 


deliver it to him. Pep was in the back 
yard and did not know that I left by the 
front door. 

Standing at the corner waiting for the 
car, I saw Pep over in the jack-pines, 
working toward me. He was making 
game, and I wondered if there was a 
Hun in the pines. Then I discovered that 
he was downwind from me, working fast. 
He came to the edge of the sidewalk and 
made his point—toward me. That jacket 
held the scent of many a Hungarian. The 
car came along, and I climbed aboard. 
Slowly the pup worked, twisting this 
way and that way, as the scent was waft- 
ed away. He was trying to pick it up 
again in the pines as I rode away. “Vas 
you dere, Sharley? No?” 


HEN I left that winter for Cali- 

fornia, the pup was sick. Leaving 
him in the care of a veterinary—a dog 
fancier and a hunter—we went south. 
Two weeks later I wired for the dog— 
and got his collar. The man said the dog 
died. Quien sabe? Anyway, he was as 
near to being a wonder dog as anything 
ever whelped—or I'm a liar. 

The next one was Captain Pepper the 
Second. I am not a student of numerol- 
ogy, but I thought the name might be 
of some assistance. He was four months 
old, a lemon and white Llewellin, and 
quite the most beautiful pup I had ever 
seen. He cost me plenty of money, plus 
the express—but he looked worth it. 

It was a joy to train this pup. He 
seemed to know things. When he was 
seven months old, I worked him on Mexi- 
can quail, firing blank loads over him. 
After a few spills on a check rope. he 
became as steady as a clock. But he 
would never retrieve. He would find the 
dead or crippled bird, but nothing could 
induce him to pick it up. 

The opening of the season rolled 
around in California, and I took my law- 
yer friend for a day in the quail cover. 
It was a hot morning in November as 
we climbed out of the car on an old 
canon road. The dog was rarin’ to go— 
and so were we. The cover was rather 
high, but we knew that a big covey fed 


at the mouth of a certain canon. 
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The dog disappeared ahead of us as 
we ripped our way through the cat-claw, 
sage and cactus. We found the big covey, 
scattered the birds thoroughly with a few 
raking shots, and then whistled and wait- 
ed for the dog. I knew that pup was ona 
point somewhere—but where? And he 
had proved to me that he would hold a 
point until the cows came home at sun- 
set. It was most exasperating. I blew my 
whistle, fired my gun, swore and finally 
prayed. 

Then we went out and shot quail with- 
out a dog. Four hours passed—and no 
dog. 

“You don’t mean to insinuate that any 
dog would hold a point four hours, do 
you?” asked my friend. 

“He would,” I replied. “When I train 
a dog, he’s trained!” 


ELL, we went back to the car and 

sat down in the shade to enjoy a 
smoke. I was worried about that dog. 
My theory is that after holding a point 
for over four hours the average dog 
might get discouraged and never bother 
about pointing again. 

“Anyway,” remarked my friend, “you 
can claim a world’s record for the dog— 
four hours on one point.” 

“Will you sign an affidavit to that 
effect?” I asked. 

“You're funny,” says he. “You'd ruin 
a friend’s reputation to win one for a 
mere dog. Let’s eat lunch. Your pooch 
might smell food and break that point. 
It’s worth trying, anyway.” 

He opened the door of the sedan, and 
there on the floor, sprawled on a rug, 
sleeping soundly, was Captain Pepper the 
Second. And all around him were lunch 
wrappers, strings and crumbs. He merely 
yawned and looked at us. 

My friend sat down on the running- 
board and said: “Go ahead, Tut; tell me 
some lies about this dog. Any old time 
a dog can sneak back to the car, open a 
door, get in, close the door— Go ahead. 
I'll listen and believe.” 

But I didn’t lie to him. That ruined 
the dog. He never was worth a plugged 
nickel again. He always went back to the 
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car. No amount of whipping could cure 
him. My lawyer friend still brags about 
that dog opening and closing the sedan 
door. But he wasn’t very good at reading 
signs. I saw where a truckload of hay 
had passed very close to the car. Possibly 
the car door had been left open, and 
after the dog was in there, enjoying the 
lunch, the driver of the truck had stopped 
and closed the door, fearing he might 
tear it off in passing. Of course, I may be 
wrong—Pep was a smart dog. I gave 
him away. 

My next purchase was a wire-haired 
terrier—and the lies I could tell you 
about that dog. He walked out one night 
and never came back. The next one was 
another English setter. What a dog! He 
was Captain Pepper the Third. 

But he went Hollywood. A few days 
after I purchased him he was stolen. I 
spent much money in advertising for him, 
and two weeks later a motion-picture di- 
rector called me up and said he had 
my dog. He did. I found him ensconced 
in a limousine with a liveried chauffeur, 
a high-hat dog with a bored expression. 

“T’ve had him around the studios,” 
explained the director. “He has been 
made much of, petted and pampered by 
the best of ’em. They’re all crazy about 
him.” 

“C’mere, you bunch of heel-yuh- 
tripe,” says I, holding my nose. 

“Christmas Night,” corrects the direc- 
tor. 

“And enough to sicken a fish,” says I. 
“Tt’s a wonder the dog ain't bilious.” 


TOOK him home and washed him to 

try to kill the smell; and he ran away 
before he got dry. Later he was discov- 
ered begging a meal behind one of our 
Hollywood cafés, frequented by screen 
stars. I gave him to a two-fisted man who 
was going to Texas. But it was no use. 
The man wrote from Brownsville and 
told me that the dog followed off a trav- 
eling show. I told him to advertise in 
Variety. 

My next attempt was a little springer, 
shipped from North Carolina. They gave 
her all the fleas in the world and shipped 


Mickey was the most gun-shy dog I ever saw ~~ 
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her in a crate too small. I'll bet there 
wasn’t a flea left in North Carolina. She 
was half crazy and a mass of sores. I 
paid a two weeks’ veterinary bill and 
took her home. 

She was a sweet little devil—sort of a 
little lady, born to please. Cameo was 
a great little hunter, but with no more 
nerve than a cottontail. Put her in salt 
grass after ducks, and she would be 
whipped in ten minutes. I got tired of 
carrying her under my arm and hunting 
cripples at the same time; so I loaned 
her to a dog fancier who wanted to raise 
some pups. Luckily I didn’t pay any of 
the breeding charges, because she was 
stolen two weeks before the litter was 
due. More red ink. 

Then I sat down and communed with 
myself. What next? My wife communed 
with me, too. My dog bill was stagger- 
ing—and I had no dog. But my wife 
loves dogs. I began talking Irish water- 
spaniels. Funny lookin’ things—sort of a 
cross between a cinnamon bear and an ape. 

“I'd like to see one,” says my wife— 
and wasn't that a break? 


HEN came Mickey from a Cali- 

fornia kennel. Was he a dog? Well, 
it was all in the way you looked at him. 
Usually a lot of other ideas flashed 
through your head when you looked at 
him. I took him out for a run at the duck 
club, and did he love it! I never saw a 
birdier looking dog in my life. He was 
already trained. 

“T hope you are satisfied,’ says my 
wife. 

“Since Captain Pepper the First he’s 
the best,” says I. 

And then came the opening of the duck 
season. For safety’s sake I put him on a 
leash in the duck blind. When I fired 
my first shot, Mickey knocked me down, 
ripped one end out of the blind and went 
off across country, dragging the blind 
with him and howling as if the devil were 
after him. I have seen gun-shy dogs— 
lots of ’em—but Mickey was the worst. 
Show him an empty shell, and he’d have 
a nervous breakdown. I tried him three 
times, and he (Continued on page 66) 
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Small-mouth bass fishing in Georgian Bay 
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EDITORIAL 


Cod ls Cheaper 


T IS somewhat of a strain on our sportsmanship 
that in this day and age we must have a limit placed 
by law upon our catch of game fish. It would seem 

that the thing called conscience would keep us anglers 
from taking more fish from stream or lake than we 
could use. I suppose, however, there will always be 
those who suffer from greed, and legal limits will al- 
ways be necessary. 

One thing we can do is to stop trying to creel the 
limit. In place of considering it something to boast 
about, a limit of dead trout should be regarded as a 
sign of hoggishness. For example, New York permits 
ten pounds of trout and one fish as a legal limit. What 
can any family do with over ten pounds of trout? 

The limit on bass in the same state is fifteen fish over 
ten inches. Of course, you couldn't eat all of them. Give 
them away? Certainly, we all do it, and probably the 
people to whom we give them wish we had been occu- 
pied in some other way at the time. At least it is doubt- 
ful if they appreciate the gift. Surely they can't 
know the thrill we experienced in catching them, or 
they would become fishermen and catch their own fish. 

Last summer, while I was fighting a good trout on 
an Adirondack stream, I noticed an angler, pretty well 
along in years, who had paused to watch the scrap. As 
my fish tired I worked him over into the shallows in 
front of where the old gentleman was seated on a 
boulder. Carefully I slipped the net under the game 
battler. A splash or two, and I had him. 

Once out on the gravel shingle, a thumb and a finger 
met in the throbbing gills, the little No. 14 hook was 
slipped out, and a rap on the head with the net handle 
left fifteen inches of brown trout hanging limp. Of 
course, I held him up to show to the best advantage. 
You know how it is. I wanted my brother of the angle 
to see a nice fish before I slipped him into the creel 
along with several of his mates. 

“Nice fight he gave you,” was the comment from my 
audience, who spoke with a heavy Scotch roll. “It’s a 
pity, lad, ye didn’t loose him.” 


N‘ YW this irked me a little, as I knew no one in the 

habit of returning 15-inch fish to the water ; fur- 
thermore, my favorite boast was that I put back all 
trout under ten inches. I rather prided myself that I 
was overdoing it a little as it was. As I stood on the 
gravel before the old fellow I asked, with perhaps just 
a trace of sarcasm in my voice, “Have you released 
any today fifteen inches or over?” 

“T have that,” he answered, and his eyes twinkled. 
Pulling an enormous creel around in front of him, he 
asked, ““And would ye like to see a real tro-o-ut ?” 

I looked in on a giant rainbow, head up at one end 
of the creel and tail up at the other—easily twenty 
inches of fish. 

“Shouldn’t have killed him,” mused the old fellow, 
“but I’m a vain old cuss and I wanted to show him 
around at the inn and boast a little. Besides, a fish of 
his size is hard on the stream. Thev’re real cannibals. 
Takes a heap o’ small trout to feed ’em.” 

The old man lifted his big fish out of the creel. “He 
ought to go a good four pounds,” he appraised with all 
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the pride of ownership. “It was a shame to kill him at 
that. Ye see, my motto is ‘Cod’s cheaper,’ and darned if 
I don’t think it’s better. Ye can get two pounds of cod 
for what one of yer dry flies cost ye. A fellow can't 
really afford to eat trout. Besides, I get such a whale 
of a good time fishing for ’em that I like to turn ‘em 
back unharmed to catch another time.” 

The old-timer departed, and I started fishing on up 
the stream. He left with me a worth-while thought in 
his motto, “Cod’s cheaper.” I haven't started returning 
15-inch fish to the water. Maybe I will when I creel 
them measuring twenty inches. I do turn back many 
a fish I would have kept before I received the old 
man’s conservation lesson. 


N THESE days of overfished waters, the state has 

an almost impossible task in keeping the streams 
stocked. We can all help by not taking more fish than 
we need. Every fellow wants a good catch of fish in his 
basket if he can get them, but there is no excuse for 
killing more game fish than you can make use of just 
because you can. Fish all day. Get the thrill of hooking 
and landing them, but put them back to be angled for 
another day. 

And remember : don’t take them from the water un- 
less you have to, in which case always wet your hands 
before touching the fish. Often you can take hold of 
the shank of the hook and, by turning it, release the 
fish without even lifting him from the stream. 

We fishermen have the advantage of the gunner. 
When he shoots his game, his sport is over. We can 
eat our cake and have it too—catch our fish and return 
them to the water to be caught again. 

Every man can help improve his own sport if he will 
put more fish back. Even those of us who are particu- 
larly fond of trout to eat don’t fish for food. A bass 
fisherman may think that black bass as food is superior 
to all other fishes, yet it is the thrill furnished by this 
tackle-smasher and not the taste of his flesh that makes 
men prize him. We fish for the sport and the thrill we 
get from the pastime. Let’s a!l remember that “‘cod’s 
cheaper.” 

Leave the bag-limit law for the fish hog who needs it. 
Make it a boast that you never creeled the limit in- 
stead of telling of catching and killing all the law al- 
lowed you. 

When I go fishing, I want to catch fish. That’s what 
I go for. I also want to fish all day. Often, if the angler 
creeled every trout he hooked, he would be through 
before the day was half gone. 

Fish for big fish. Give the little ones a chance to grow 
up. Then they can give you a real fight. Remember, 
“cod’s cheaper.” 

This editorial was published in the June, 1931, issue of Frevp 
& Stream. We are repeating it because of the many letters 
from readers asking us for copies of the editorial and sug- 
gesting that we reprint it. 
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‘““ARE you sure the big bass you've 
been telling me about is still in 
the mill pond?” gravely de- 
manded Bills 

“Well, sonny,” replied the miller, “I 
couldn't exactly give you an affidavit to 
that effect, but he was sure there last 
year, and if he’s been caught since then 
I haven't heard about it, which ain't 
likely.” 

The boy turned to me. “Dad, what is 
the biggest bass you ever caught?” 

“Seven pounds, I believe.” 

“Do you think the bass in the mill 
pond is bigger than that?” Billy asked 
the miller. 

“Appearances are sometimes deceivin’, 
you know, but I'll venture to say your 
dad never caught anything that would 
hold a candle to this old fellow. He’s 
been the boss of the pond for years— 
about the only one left, in fact. He’s a 
right cagy old customer, though, and I 
misdoubt anybody's ever catchin’ him.” 

The boy, who had been listening to the 
old miller’s recital with a rapt expression 
on his face, announced with grim final- 
ity: “Well then, that settles it. I'm going 
to stay up here with you, Dad, instead 
of going back with Mother tomorrow as 
I had planned. I'm going to stay up here 
and catch the Big the Mill 
Pond.” 

So the feud between Billy and the big 
bass was officially inaugurated 

The boy’s. decision to spend the two 
weeks with me in the mountains ac- 
corded perfectly with my own plans. I 
had figured that a little Blue Ridge 
“ozone” and the bounteous table which 
the miller’s wife set would put him in 
fine fettle for school. But I hadn't in- 
sisted on his staying, a father’s intuition 
warning me that too much insistence 
might provoke the rebel that lurks in a 
twelve-year-old boy and have the con- 
trary effect 

Now I found myself wondering whether 
the miller had made him a victim of 
over-stimulation—whether his ardent 
pursuit of the big bass might not lead to 
bitter disillusionment for the boy. I 
didn’t want him to go up against a “cold 


Boss of 


deck” to start with. So I looked up the 
miller 
“See here, Will, is there any such 


bass as the Big Boss, or have you been 
telling Billy a cock-and-bull story to in- 
trigue his interest and make him stay?” 
I asked 

“What I told the boy is straight,” he 
answered. “There’s a bass in there, right 
enough, and he’s as big as I said he is. 
How the overgrown varmint got there I 
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iIly and the Big Boss 


The big bass of the mill pond meets a boy who wouldn't give up 


By HAVILAH BABCOCK 


Illustrations by HOWARD L. HASTINGS 


can't figure, unless he’s the only one that 
lived out of a dozen or so I put in there 
ten or twelve years ago. Sort of an old 
bachelor, you might say.” 

“So far so good. Now tell me, has Billy 
any chance of catching him, do you 
reckon?” 

“That's a horse of another color,” the 
miller answered, half sorrowfully. “He 
might and again he mightn't, as the say- 
ing goes. Matter of fact, I hope he does. 
I've been tryin’ to stock the pond with 
perch, but that old hellion gobbles ‘em 
down faster than I can put ’em in. He 
keeps the place clean as a hound’s tooth. 
I've been campin’ on his trail, off and on, 
for a long time, but he’s still rampagin’ 
around. Anyway, the boy’s entitled to a 
little hope, ain’t he? And besides, it will 
keep him satisfied.” 

“That relieves the situation some- 
what,” I told him. “I didn’t want Billy 
to get his enthusiasm up for nothing.” 


‘ he regarded me _ sus- 
piciously. “Thought I smelled a 
rat. You're just calculatin’ on payin’ the 
pond a sociable little visit yourself, ain't 
you? But let me put a bee in your bon- 
net: fishin’ for the Big Boss and all ap- 
purtenances thereunto, as the lawyers 
charge you for sayin’, is the private priv- 
ilege of Billy, and if I catch you snoopin’ 
around down there with a rod and reel in 
your hands, well,” he looked around and 
chuckled, “do you see that horsewhip 
over there, hangin’ on the gate-post?”’ 

That night the miller and I sat on 
the back porch, listened to the whip- 
poorwills, marked the dismal baying 
of a hound in some darksome cove be- 
low, and told tall tales of “the days 
when.” Billy and the miller’s wife were 
busy in the kitchen, the boy absorbed 
in his tackle box, the miller’s wife hover- 
ing solicitously over a fresh batch of tea- 
cakes. These nut-brown delicacies were 
destined, during the next two weeks, to 
cement the entente cordiale existing be- 
tween Billy and the maker, and to sub- 
ject the kitchen to periodic but discreet 
visitations on my part. 

When I awoke the next morning, Billy 
was missing. 

“Where’s the boy? 
stairs to the miller. 

“Shucks, that lad ain’t a ten-o’clock 
scholar like his daddy. He’s got get-up- 
and-go about him. Got his breakfast and 
left for the pond an hour ago, I guess. 
Maybe he’s had his first run-in with the 
Big Boss by this time.” 

After breakfast I sauntered down to 
the pond, lingering reflectively about the 
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I called down- 





















































weather-beaten old mill, the ancient 
overshot water-wheel, and the limpid 
pool beneath it. Then I walked up the 
path bordering the small reservoir. The 
pond was narrow and overgrown with 
willows but still deep. It extended per- 
haps three hundred yards up the ravine. 
At the upper end I found what I was 
looking for. 
“What luck, brother?” I greeted. 





With his breeches rolled up and his 
shirt tail flying at half mast, Billy was 
standing on a half-drowned sand-bar, 
smacking his blue-headed plug into a 
pocket in the lily-pads. 

“Oh, it’s you,” he said. “Can't do much 
casting from the bank this way, but the 
boat is so full of holes I can’t use it. 
Think I'll fix it up today.” 

“A good idea, son. We'll drag it out 
and see what can be done with it,” 
agreed. 

“Much obliged, Dad; but if you don’t 
mind, I'd rather not bother you. I heard 
you say you expected to be awfully busy 
getting your lectures in shape, and I can’t 
expect to take up your time.” 

So that was the lay of the land! The 
young scalawag was intent on playing a 
lone hand. I was an uninvited guest, a 
fly in the ointment ; so I decided to leave 
him to his own devices. 

The next time I saw the boat it was 
dry and seaworthy Billy had pegged the 
knot-holes in the gunwales and talked 
the miller out of some roofing paint for 
the bottom. A workmanlike job, too. 
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At the end of the first day Billy re- 
turned to the house empty-handed but 
undiscouraged. He had been mostly get- 
ting things ready, he said. Of the Big 
Boss he had seen no signs. His hands 
were blistered and he was dog-tired, but 
he was happy with the quiet happiness of 
a man who has dedicated himself to high 
emprise. 

“What part of the pond does the Boss 
stay in mostly, Uncle Will?” he asked. 

“Well, being the Lord Mayor of the 
whole place, he naturally ranges all over, 
but I’ve noticed that early in the morn- 
ing and late in the evening he hangs out 
in them tall weeds at the upper tip where 
the creek comes in,” the miller informed 
him. 

After tinkering with his reel for a 
while, Billy borrowed a battered alarm- 
clock from the miller’s wife and went to 
bed. “I've got to get up early in the 
morning,” he explained. 

Along toward bedtime, the miller 
knocked his corn-cob pipe out and re- 
marked: “I’m sort of figurin’ on goin’ to 
see a man about a dog. Right nice ani- 
mal, that dog. Think you'd like to sashay 
along?” 

“How far is it ?”’ I asked, unsuspecting. 


“T PROMISE to get you back by mid- 
night, if you don't try to overdo your- 
self. Come on.” 

He led the way to the smoke-house in 
the back yard. Fumbling around in the 
dark interior, he produced something and 
handed it to me. It felt like a long, slen- 
der stick. 

“What’s this?” I asked. 


“Haven't you city slickers ever seen 


Billy straightened up, one hand fastened in the big fish’s gills 


a reed quill? Here, stick it in the bung- 
hole and sample ’er once.” 

A match flared up, revealing the out- 
lines of a big black barrel. I thrust the 
quill into the hole and sucked, long and 
hard. Apple cider! 

After a little I straightened up and 
handed the quill to the miller. “That,” 


Billy and the Big Boss 


I told him, “is about the best-looking dog 
I've seen in many a day.” 

So, like two worshipers of some for- 
gotten pagan god, we squatted by the 
black barrel and “calmly drinked and 
jawed.” Thereafter our nocturnal visit 
to the smoke-house was a rite seldom 
neglected. 

The second and third days brought 
no developments in Billy’s campaign 
against his enemy. The Big Boss dis- 
dained everything he had to offer. 


HE miller called me aside: “You 
know, I’m sort of ashamed of myself 
for sickin’ the boy on that bass. It’s doin’ 
the young fellow good, though. Did you 
see how he went for that buttermilk and 
those roastin’ ears for dinner? But what 
bothers me is, I can’t figure he’s got a 
Chinaman’s chance of catchin’ the fish, 
and Id hate like poison to see the boy 
disappointed after so much hard work.” 
“Maybe we can get him interested in 
something else and kind of wean him 
off,” I suggested. 

“That’s an idea at least. I'll see what 
can be done.” 

The next day the miller tried his hand: 
“Billy, what’s the chance of gettin’ you 
to lend me a little help with some bee 
trees? I've got some prime ones I’ve 
been layin’ off to cut for some time. We 
ought to get a nice parcel of honey.” 

“I’m sorry, Uncle Will, but I guess I 
won't have time this summer, Probably 


I can come back and 
help you next summer,” Billy evaded. 

“Well, what about goin’ with me up 
the creek tonight to gig suckers. There 
are some rattling big ones up there, and 
we might run into eels, too.” 

“Tf you don't mind, Uncle Will, I 
broke a section of my rod today, and I 


have to fix that up tonight. I've got to 
go to bed early too, you know.”’ 

He was not to be weaned from his 
tournament with his big-mouthed ad- 
versary, not to be seduced by the miller’s 
blandishments. 

“You say you cracked your rod today? 
Why not use your dad’s?” 

“No, Id rather not. You see, I bought 
this outfit myself, from money I made 
selling goldfish. It’s my own, and it 
wouldn't be the same if I caught the Big 
30ss with somebody else’s stuff. I’ve got 
another section I can put in.” 

So the first week passed, with nothing 
more eventful than our well-timed ex- 
cursions to the smoke-house and periodic 
raids on the tea-cake stronghold in the 
kitchen. Billy was out early every morn- 
ing. The tinny old clock he got from the 
miller’s wife proved an_ insufferable 
nuisance, going off at five o’clock every 
morning with racket enough to raise the 
dead. I suggested to the miller the pro- 
priety of his issuing an injunction against 
the clock, but he snortingly protested 
that all decent and self-respecting people 
were out of bed by five o’clock anyway. 


HEN Billy reported for supper 
Saturday night, however, we 


sensed something unusual in his de- 
meanor. He carried with him an air of 
suppressed excitement and secretiveness. 
I called the miller aside for a confab. 
“Something’s up. Maybe... . 
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“Hmm! I read the signs too. Suppose 
he’s been flattered by a little attention 
from the Big Boss?” 

But nothing whatever was forthcom- 
ing from Billy to indicate that anything 
of the sort had happened. He insisted 
he had had no encouragement whatever. 

During the night, however, Billy 
seemed to have a spell of restlessness. 
Tossing about in his bed, he mumbled in- 
articulately at intervals. I went over and 
sat down in the chair by his bed. His 
fingers were twitching. His brown arm 
jerked spasmodically. Fishing in his 
sleep! Like a tired dog, stretched before 
the fireplace, re-enacting in his sleep 
the stirring episodes of the day’s chase. 

“You missed that time, 

did you?” he muttered 
presently. 

“What missed, Son?” I 
asked softly. 

“The Big Boss. 
clean as a whistle. Strike 
when I’m having a back- 
lash, would you? But I'll 
get you yet, damn you!” 


Missed 


O that was the way he 
talked to the Big Boss, 
was it? I turned him over 
on his side, and he soon 
lapsed back into the un- 
troubled sleep that is the 


precious legacy of boy- 
hood. 
What an electric mo- 


ment it must have been for 
the boy when the big fel- 
low struck, and what a 
break that he should re- 
serve his coquettishness 
for a dead plug! About the 
unwitting confession Billy 
had made in his sleep I 


observed a discreet reti- 
cence. This was certainly 
information to which I 
was not fairly entitled. 

The next day was Sunday, and Billy 
was like a worm in hot ashes. It 
meant an enforced suspension of his 
campaign, and that, as I alone knew, at 
a most trying and unhappy juncture. 

“Dad, why are Sundays always so 


much longer than other days?” he de- 
manded. 

“That boy is wearin’ himself plumb 
out waitin’ for Monday to come,” was 
the miller’s terse comment. 

When Monday did come, Billy re- 
turned to the feud with renewed ven- 
geance. After breakfast, I decided to 
take a casual stroll by the pond before 
starting the day. I didn’t run into the 
boy, who was presumably gabbing with 
his bosom crony, the miller, at the lower 
end, but I did find his rod and reel, with 
the old plug dangling from the tip. I 
would sit down and wait for him to show 
up. But as I pushed the dew-covered wil- 
low branches aside, a half-grown bullfrog 
scampered out. Picking up the frog, I 
tossed it into the water—at the very tip 
where the creek entered the pond. 

Before you could have said Jack Rob- 
inson, it was over. The frog must have 
landed, by sheer luck, within a few feet 
of the giant bass. There was a heavy 
swirl, and my unbelieving eyes saw a 
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“The fish will 
get rid of that 
plug as sure as 
shooting” 


Field & Stream 


pair of cavernous jaws flash up and gulp 
down the squirming frog. 

“Now!” I said to myself. “If I drop 
this plug right where the frog fell, while 
the old boy is in a taking notion—” 

I snatched up Billy’s rod and measured 
the distance with a practiced eye. I 
brought the rod up and back for the 
flip. Then I brought it down again. I 
would have given my eyeballs for one 
cast, one timely little flip of the wrist, 
and I would have given a month’s pay 
for the battle royal sure to follow, but 
a moment’s reflection saved me from 
such folly. 

If I had hooked and landed the Big 
Boss, Billy would not have forgiven me 









to his dying day, and I could hardly 
blame him. I would have forfeited his 
confidence, which I naturally value above 
all the big bass in the world. So I leaned 
the rod against a log as I had found it 
and sneaked off home. 

I still think that my putting Billy’s 
rod back without a single cast was per- 
haps the most heroic thing I ever did. 
Of course, I said nothing of my experi- 
ence to the boy, because I had no busi- 
ness being down there at the pond, in 
the first place, and because... . 


quent five o’clock that evening I 
was surprised to run into Billy sit- 
ting out behind the woodpile. 

“Why aren't you on the job?” I asked. 

There was no answer. Billy reclined 
limply against the pile of wood, his head 
bowed dejectedly in his hands, his brown 
legs trailing inertly in the chips. His face 
was the picture of grief, utter and in- 
consolable. He had been weeping, the 
telltale signs ineffectually erased by a 
hastily requisitioned shirt tail. 

“What on earth is the matter, Son?” 
I demanded anxiously. 

The boy’s mouth quivered. A single 
tear, over-riding restraint ,coursed shame- 
lessly down to the tremulous mouth and 









lingered there, glistening. Forlornly he 
pointed to the tip of the rod lying be- 
tween his knees. Then I noticed that the 
plug was missing. 

“Where is your plug?” 


“T—TI lost it,” he faltered. 

“My goodness! Isn’t that something 
to take on so about! You can get an- 
other one exactly like it, or use mine,” 
I encouraged. 

“T know, but—but the Big Boss has 
it,” he blurted. 

Well, that was something else! I sat 
on the woodpile beside him. “Tell me 
about it. Did you really hang up with the 
old son of a gun?” 

“Dad, I never saw anything like it! 
It happened so suddenly it 
almost—scared me. You 
know, I had been casting 
for over a week, and noth- 
ing much happened, only 
a strike last Saturday, but 
he hit when I had a back- 
lash and missed. Then this 
evening, at the upper end 
of the pond, in that little 
gut where the creek comes 
down, it happened. He hit 
like five hundred and al- 
most pulled me overboard. 


CAME to my senses 

and tried to reel him 
in, but he jerked the handle 
of the reel out of my hand. 
When I grabbed the han- 
dle again, I thought he was 
off. Then, right at the 
boat, he jumped clean out 
of the water. Dad, you 
never saw such a—and | 
jerked hard, and, and—” 
He stopped, his eyes dim- 
ming again. 

“And what happened? 
Go on,” I prompted. 

“Then the line broke, 
right at his mouth, and he 
went off with the plug.” 

“That was a good line, Son. What 
made it break, do you reckon?” 

“Well,” he said shamefacedly, “you 
told me to cut off the end, where it was 
frayed from casting, and I forgot to do 
it. But I'll never forget it again as long 
as I live, and you can bet on that.” 

“Don’t take it too hard, Billy,” I com- 
forted. “It’s the element of chance that 
makes it a great sport. As for your be- 
loved plug, you will get that back if you 
look over the pond tomorrow. The fish 
will get rid of that plug as sure as shoot- 
ing. Undoubtedly you can get it back, 
and probably try it out on the Big Boss 
again next summer. School starts next 
week anyway, you know, and we'll have 
to be getting home.” 

The big bass had outgamed the boy. 
He had lost his chance, and I decided the 
best thing to do was to reconcile him to 
going home empty-handed. I wondered 
how he would respond to the feeler I 
had offered. For a moment he sat like a 
piece of statuary; then his jaw set, and 
he grimly announcéd: “I’m going to stay 
up here in the mountains with the miller 
till I catch him.” 

“But school starts next week, Son.” 

“T know, but (Continued on page 59) 
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Slingshot Charley 


He is far more accurate with his chosen weapon than most men are with a rifle 


N the eastern bank of Reelfoot 

Lake sprawls the tiny village of 

Samburg. There is not a sports- 

man within a thousand miles of 
this spot who does not recall with delight 
the age-old fish docks, piers, nondescript 
boats and weatherbeaten houses. Sam- 
burg stands unawed at the splendor of 
the rest of the world. It refuses to budge, 
improve or recede, but clings to the old 
as serenely as a Mediterranean fishing 
village. 

The typical guide, or pusher, with man- 
ners as old as the town, thrives here. 
Long, lean, blue-eyed, easy-going and 
apparently lazy and shiftless, in reality 
he is a sturdy, red-blooded he-man, the 
son of an old race of fighters. The state 
of Tennessee knows him. The militia 
knows him and has tested his mettle. 
Sportsmen know him as a quiet, peace- 
able son of the outdoors who, by patience 
and uncanny skill, wrests from the lake 
a living for himself and family. 

Here lives Charley Taylor, a pusher 
whose accurate eye scans 
the sky, locates a speck a 
mile away, and tells you 
what kind of duck it is. 
With his home-made 
duck call he persuades 
the wild ducks to come 
down to feed and play 
with the decoys in the 
stump-strewn water. He 
quacks and gurgles in 
their language until they 
forget their caution. 

As a professional push- 
er, Charley Taylor holds 
his own with any on the 
lake, though his real 
claim to fame is founded 
on his almost unbeliev- 
able feats with a sling- 
shot, or flipper. His 
marksmanship with his 
chosen weapon would put 
many a rifle or pistol 
shot to shame, and he is 
ready to defend his title 
as “Champeen of the 
World.” 

On a blazing hot July 
day, when it was too hot 
to fish, Slingshot Charley 
was quietly dozing at the 
shady end of his porch, 
inhaling the ever-present 
odor of fen and fish. With 
his pants rolled up to his 
knees to cool his legs in 
the lazy breeze, he pre- 
sented a rare picture of 
contentment that ought 
not to have been marred. 

He heard us as we 


By BURR CULLOM 


rolled up. “Hi, there, hoss!” he called out 
familiarly as he recognized my hosts in 
the car. High and low, millionaire sport 
or native fisherman, all are just plain 
“hoss” to Charley. 

Picking our way through the para- 
phernalia of his trade strewn about the 
yard, we met the famous slingshot king. 
With open shirt and a gorgeous red silk 
kerchief loosely knotted in front, cowboy 
fashion, and girded with a handsome 
pearl-studded belt, the King of Sling- 
shotters gave us a royal welcome. 


*“QURE ‘nough, hoss, you driv two hun- 

dert miles to see me shoot? Well, I 
declare! That’s shore nice of you, and 
Ill try to hit a few for you, but I’m 
sorter out of practice.” 

Selecting a pan full of pebbles of all 
sizes from the graveled road, he paused, 
wiped the perspiration off his face with 
his sleeve and glanced around. A tall 
hollyhock with a single bloom stood at 
the farther end of the porch. With care- 


Hitting a can tossed into the air is one of the easiest things he does 


be: 





less gesture he fitted a pebble in his sling 
and let go at the bloom. It dropped to 
the ground as if sliced off with a knife. 

A dragon-fly hung lazily in the air and 
settled on a chip. 

“Better git away, Mr. Skeeterhawk,” 
the Champeen warned as he placed a 
pebble in his sling. 

With an indifferent air he let go, and 
the unheeding snake-doctor passed on to 
the great beyond. 

Two more of the family of the de- 
ceased were perched on a telephone wire 
twenty-five feet away, engaged in lofty 
consultation. Slingshot Charley, con- 
stantly reminding us that he was out of 
practice, had to face the sun to get a 
shot. He let go and missed them, but hit 
the wire on which they sat. The snake- 
doctors flitted up from the singing wire 
and settled down again. With a look of 
deep humiliation on his sun-tanned face, 
Charley turned toward us. 

“Gimme one more chanct, hoss, will 
you? Just one more chanct is all I want,” 
he pleaded. 

As this was a free show 
and chances cost us noth- 
ing, we yielded to his en- 
treaty, like good sports- 
men, and gave him one 
more chance. 

Basking in the warm 
sunshine, the two snake- 
doctors on the wire eyed 
the Champeen with anger 
and dared him to shoot. 
Unused to the audacious 
spirit of his subjects, es- 
pecially in the presence 
of guests, he commanded 
them to fly away. Un- 
heeding, the two con- 
sulted again and de- 
cided to sit it out at what 
appeared to them a safe 
distance. Addressing the 
“little feller” on the right. 
Charley ordered him to 
“git.” The little snake- 
doctor didn’t “git.” 


ITH careful aim, 

squinting because 
of the sun in his eyes, 
Charley drew back his 
sling and—zing! The lit- 
tle snake-doctor on the 
right went .to join his 
deceased brother in the 
snake-doctors’ heaven. 
Not one of us could have 
hit it with a brick at ten 
feet, but the Slingshot 
King thought nothing of 
this, even facing the sun. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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HE Old Warden settled into a chair and pulled 
out his spectacles. “I want to re ad you boys what 
I figure is about the most interesting fishin’ piece 
I've run across in a long time.” 

A gang was gathered in the back room of the hard- 
ware store, right after supper time on a Saturday eve- 
ning; and the regular crowd was well represented, being 
busy preparing for a Sunday on the streams: 

Something somebody has been writing about fish- 
ing?” a lad wanted to know. “When fishing is here again? 
And we're getting set to make fishing history ourselves, 
maybe? 

It isn’t usual for anyone who knows the old fellow to 
take him with that particular sort of lightness, especially 
when he wears the excited look he had this evening. But 
perhaps it is fortunate this young fellow did, because it 
called for a slight sounding-off on the warden’s part 

“Of all times. I'd Say when you re gettin’ set to go 
fishin’ was the time to listen to this!” he said gravely. 

Because why? Well, because if, less than ten years 
back, a certain gang in Michigan hadn't took time off 
from their fishin’ to do some readin’ and head-scratchin’ 
and money-raisin’ your chances of goin’ fishin’ tomorrow 





might not have been so good, son 

“The thing I want to read to you is about this Pine 
River case, a lawsuit which, for fishermen. ranks right 
along with the shot fired at Lexington. They say that 
first shot in the Revolutionary War was heard round the 
world. Well, this lawsuit is goin’ to do quite a chore of 
resoundin’ itself, or I miss my guess.” 

He shook out the pam yhlet he held and looked from 
lace to lace. 

“You all remember this Collins-Gerhardt case, don’t 
you? The one that started in Michigan in 1925? When 
this lad Gerhardt fished up the Pine River and crossed 
the property line of this man Collins? 

Collins had him arrested, and he was fined for tres- 
pass. He was in trespass, the court held, in tryin’ to 
catch the fish that the state had planted in that river, 
and if the thing had stopped there I'm wonderin’ where 
you boys would be goin’ fishin’ tomorrow unless you 
were rich too and owned property on both sides of a 
good trout crick 

“You'll mind that the sportsmen of the state rallied 
round and took the case up to the Michigan Supreme 
Court and got a ruling that the Pine was a navigable 
stream and therefore Gerhardt was within his rights in 
fishin’ it. What the court didn’t say, but what everybody 
agreed on, was that Gerhardt or anybody else could fish 
the Pine all season if he or they wanted to just so long 
as they didn’t set foot out of the water and get into tres- 
pass trouble with Mr. Collins again. 

“Well, Mr. Collins fixed that up slick. He improved 
his stream. He put in log jams and hides and things to 
make a happier home for the trout; but he put in a lot 
of ‘em, accordin’ to tell, in places where a man wadin’ 
the stream either had to get onto dry land and into 
trespass or back up. And he had caretakers along the 
banks with an eye out for anybody who wouldn’t back up. 
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“So the State Conservation Department ordered Mr. Collins to 
take out these obstructions so’s folks could fish free-like. Then Mr. 
Collins jumped into United States District Court and got an in- 
junction agin the state; and by doin’ the same, he got somethin’ 
written into a high court decision that, maybe, is what the Magna 
Charta has been for quite a mess of us in other rights and liberties.” 

He nodded emphatically and started to slip on his spectacles; 
then he checked the movement and gestured for attention. 

“But before I read what Judge Fred M. Raymond, who heard 
and dismissed this injunction case, had to say, I want to get one 
point clear. When the Michigan Supreme Court gave its decision, it 
bore down on the fact 
that the Pine River was  Hehadcare- 
a navigable stream. It takersalong 
went on tosay that when the banks 
the United States split up with an eye 
the old Northwest Terri-  o## for any- 
tory it gave up to the body who 
states, sort of as trustees, senree . 
the beds of all navigable a 
rivers to be held for the 
public. 

“Now, a_ navigable 
stream, in Michigan like 
in lots of other states, 
has come to be looked on 
as one that once floated 
saw-logs. The Pine float- 
ed pine—millions of feet 
of it—but it was so long 
ago that the old-timers 
they called in for wit- 
nesses when the case got 
into Federal court 
couldn’t be sure of the 
exact years. 












“AND Mr. Collins’ law- 
yers, who repre- 
sented him this time as 
a member of the No-be- 
shone Club, which now 
owns the land along the 
Pine, argued that there 
wa'n't any more pine; 
that maybe the river had 
served a public necessity 
when there was pine, but 
that that day was past. 
Or words to that effect, 
with plenty of whereases 
and aforesaids. 
“Now’’—slipping on 
his glasses—"I want you 
to hear what Judge Ray- 
mond has to say about 
that. 
“Here’s what he has to 
say: ‘It is the plaintiff’s 
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contention that use or capability of use for floatage does not estab- 
lish the navigability of Pine River; that the right of floatage is an 
easement or right of passage arising out of necessity, and that when 
such use ceased some years ago the right no longer remained; that 
the right to fish is not incident to floatage or connected therewith 
but is a profit a prendre belonging exclusively to the owner of 
both banks of the stream. .. . The court finds itself not in accord 
with these contentions.’ 

“And then, the Judge goes on: ‘While the courts have frequently 
said that floatability is a test of navigability, it is clear that what 
was intended’—and get this, boys—‘was that floatability is a test 
of whether the waters to which the test applied are public or private. 

‘Because some waters are public, certain rights attach thereto,’ 
the Judge says. ‘These rights are not limited by the test by which 
the nature of waters is determined but to the rights incident to the 
characterization as public of the stream or body of water.’ 


HEN the Judge goes on to say it ain't necessary for him to 

go into all the rights folks may enjoy in these public waters, 
ind finally he comes down to this, which you'd all ought to learn 
by heart: 

“*In my opinion, the right of fishing in public waters is common 
to the public, subject only to the limitations of the statutes of the 
state relative to fishing. This right is what was known at common 
law as a “common of piscary.” Confusion seems always to have ex- 
isted as to the nature and extent of that right. 

“*The right was a matter of controversy prior to the wresting 
from King John of the Magna Charta in 1215, and has so con- 
tinued through many years. By that charter it was directed that 
rivers that were fenced should be laid open and grants of exclusive 
fisheries for the future should be prohibited. 

“Throughout the centuries, the lakes and streams have been 
highly useful to mankind, and to a considerable degree, indispens- 
able, for fishing, travel and commerce. In modern times, not only 
are these resources used for various industrial enterprises, but with 
the congestion and stress of urban life has come necessity for rest 
and recreation. The utilitarian uses of the waters have been broad- 
ened or supplanted to meet these other important needs. With in- 
creasing private ownership of lands bordering lakes and streams, the 
average citizen finds it difficult or impossible to provide himself 
and his family with opportunities for rest and play.’ And get this 
one, all of you! ‘There should, in these conditions, be no narrowing 
of rights hitherto recognized. The citizens are not (for other than 
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The average citizen finds it difficult or impossible to pro- 
vide himself and family with opportunities for rest or play 


the most compelling reasons) to be deprived of those 
blessings which nature’s bounty has provided.’ ” 

The Old Warden put down the pamphlet and drew a 
Jong breath. 

“See what that means?” he demanded. “It means, as 
I see it, that we've got a United States District Court 
holdin’ for more’n we'd hoped for. It means, as I read 
it, that we don't have to thank our stars that a stream is 
navigable so’s we can fish it unmolested, but that our 
right to fish stands on its own feet ; and furthermore, that 
waters are public if they serve a public need. And we've 
got a high court suggestin’ that maybe, possibly, perhaps 
it’s as much a public need for us to fish and our kids to 
fish as it was for our daddies to float their danged old 
saw-logs to the mill! 

“But the fight ain’t over, boys. In the first place, this 
Collins crowd has appealed the case. It'll go to the United 
States District Court of Appeals in Cincinnati and may- 
be on up from there. It might be that somethin’ of the 
sort should be hoped for, because once we get away up 
to the Supreme Court there couldn't be much misun- 
derstandin’ left. 


“QTILL, if it should go to the highest court we've got, 

and if every one of ‘em should agree with Judge 
Raymond, the thing won’t be cleaned up as slick as it 
should be until a lot more work is done. Lawyers tell me 
that this matter of sayin’ what water is public and what 
ain’t is full of puzzlin’ factors; they guess that plenty of 
courts will be likely to go back to this item of naviga- 
bility in lots of cases. They say that what us fishermen 
should see about first of all is to start in where Judge 
Raymond left off and define our public waters so clean 
and clear that there'll never be any confusion about that 
again. 

“Michigan has kind of carried the banner in this fight 
for fishermen’s rights. It was forced to do it because the 
trouble started there. The Michigan Conservation De- 
partment is ready to see that those obstructions come 
out of the Pine River as quick as it is sure of the legal 
right to do so, which won't be until the lawin’ is all done. 
But Michigan, it appears, ain’t goin’ to stop there. 

“They've called on the University of Michigan Law 
School to start in on what is probably the biggest job of 
law research that has ever been carried on for the sake 
of sportsmen. They’re goin’ to prod around in all the law 
books there are and dig up all the water laws they can 
find and draw up a water code that will protect the fisher- 
man and his rights for all time (Continued on page 65) 
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C.C.C. boys building rock and log current deflector 


T seems like common sense to believe that more and bet- 
ter fishing will result if more and bigger fish are planted. 
This simple logic appeals to the majority of sportsmen. 
They constantly demand of their state departments 
more fish of larger size for their favorite local streams. 

When the theory is first applied to a stream which has 
been sadly depleted, the fishing improves at once—from poor 
to better. As a rule, the improvement stops there and, almost 
regardless of further plantings, does not proceed from better 
to good 

The sportsmen, however, have implicit faith in their rule- 
of-thumb theory. They have actually seen results from the 
first planting and demand more of the same treatment. 

The state-department may have its doubts about the value 
of more intensive planting in that particular stream. In most 
cases the department is more or less dependent on public sup- 
port. It cannot fly too far in the face of public opinion, even 
if that opinion may be entirely wrong. Violent opposition 
promptly meets any attempt by the department to divert 
funds from the propagation of more fish to the improve- 
ment of conditions in the stream, so that a larger proportion 
of the fish planted may survive to make better fishing. 

In Connecticut the State Board of Fisheries and Game has 
been rearing and liberating in its streams more than 200.000 
adult legal-sized trout annually for several years. The sports- 
men were reasonably satisfied, so far as sportsmen can be 
expected to be satisfied, on the assumption that if adult trout 
were actually planted in the stream they must remain there 
to make better fishing. Early in 1933 the Department decided 
to determine, if possible, what percentage of the trout liber- 
ated were actually caught. No information on this point was 
available from any source. Apparently it had never occurred 
to anyone to raise that question seriously enough to make an 
effort to find the answer. 

There were a number of other points which the Depart- 
ment wished to determine, such as the movement of trout 
upstream or downstream and into tributaries and their rate 
of survival over the winter. There were 214,637 adult trout 
available for liberation in 1933. The number included 142,- 
144 brook trout averaging seven inches to eight and one-half 
inches long and 72,493 two-year-old brown and rainbow trout 
averaging eight and one-half inches to eleven inches in length. 
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More fish or more work —which will 
produce more sport? 


By ARTHUR L. CLARK 


Superintendent of the Connecticut State Board of Fisheries and Game 


Of this number about 16,000 trout were marked with in- 
ternal celluloid tags. Each tag bore a number and the legend 
“Return to State Board of Fisheries and Game.” The tagged 
trout were planted in definite predetermined sections of a 
number of typical streams selected for the experiment. The 
trout which had not been tagged were also planted, and care- 
ful records regarding all details were kept. 

A great deal of publicity was given to this novel manner 
of marking trout with red tags which popped into view only 
when the marked trout were killed and dressed for eating. 
The sportsmen were urged to cooperate by returning tags 
with certain records regarding date and place of capture. 
Many prizes were offered as an extra incentive for returning 
tags with accurate data. Some prizes were offered for winning 
numbers taken during the first few days of the season, but 
the majority were given for numbers drawn at the end of 
the season. 

Sportsmen responded promptly to the appeals for their co- 
operation and took a great interest in the experiment, most 
of them returning tags promptly with information in even 
greater detail than had been requested. Patrolmen employed 
on the selected streams also kept a careful record of the 
number of fishermen checked each day and the total number 
and kinds of trout creeled. 

At the close of the season the mass of data so collected was 
enormous, but eventually it was compiled, charted, graphed 
and analyzed separately and comparatively. It is impossible 
to report in this article all the results or the conclusions which 
have been drawn from that data. 


HE important point in this connection, however, is that 

on the basis of the most liberal estimate which could be 
made from a study and comparison of the records of the 
patrolmen for all trout planted, the reports of special ob- 
servers and the reports of sportsmen who returned tags, the 
total number of trout caught was not more than 50 per cent 
of the total number of adult trout planted in the streams 
that year. 

According to our old theory, if 50 per cent of the number 
of adult trout planted were caught during the season of 1933, 
120,000 of these trout were left in the streams to make fine 
“native” trout fishing next year. But 1933 was a normal 
year, and this has been going on for several years. What about 
the 120,000 trout that were left in the streams the year before 
and the adult trout left in the streams each year for the past 
five years, averaging 100,000 per year? 

The most optimistic angler will admit that trout fishing in 
Connecticut is not getting better each year as rapidly as it 
ought to, if even a small proportion of the trout which are 
not caught each year remain in the streams to supplement the 
stocking of the following year. 

The only conclusion that can be drawn is that at least 50 
per cent of the trout planted in our streams are never caught. 
That refers to adult trout and gives no consideration to the 
fingerling trout which have been planted annually in the trib- 
utary streams of Connecticut numbering more than 480,000 
per year during the past five years. Believe it or not—if you 
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Better Fishing 


could see the records and take the time to study them, you 
would reach the same conclusion. No better information or 
data on the subject are available anywhere. 

Let’s accept the conclusions as fact, and the answer to our 
problem of how to make better fishing becomes obvious at 
once. It is to stop the leaks and losses—to provide stream con- 
ditions which will permit the survival of each fish planted, or 
at least let us say an 80 per cent survival, before we spend any 
more of our time, effort and money raising more fish to liber- 
ate in streams which cannot support them. 

Planting trout from boats instead of from bridges or from 
the banks of the streams was tried out on several streams 
last year, using several different types of boats. On most of 
our streams in Connecticut this is practicable only after 
spring freshets have subsided. It is most valuable for plant- 
ings made during the fishing season. The method proved suc- 
cessful in each test and avoided 
the situation which often exists 
directly following a planting, 
when too many people catch 
too many fish too easily. 


HE improvement of natu- 

ral conditions in streams 
by creating more deep holes and 
hiding places alternating with 
fast water and rips which pro- 
duce the bulk of the food sup- 
ply has been undertaken inten- 
sively on several typical streams 
that serve as demonstrations 
of the methods employed. So 
much has been written about 





the work of stream improvement in Connecticut. The follow- 
ing example is typical and of special interest because it was 
undertaken voluntarily by a C.C.C. stream-improvement crew 
assigned to a larger project on Chatfield Hollow Brook, which 
flows through the Cockaponset State Forest in Killingworth. 
This crew had practically completed the major project on the 
stream, which consisted of removing an accumulation of silt 
from two to three feet deep from the bottom of a small pond. 
The purpose was to correct a stagnant acid condition of the 
water and to provide a deep, clean pool with good circulation 
of water where trout could spend the winter safely instead of 
moving several miles downstream to a larger pond from which 
few trout ever returned. 

A short distance below the pond which was being cleaned 
the stream spread out in a thin layer which retarded its flow 
and exposed its waters to the full rays of the sun. This swamp 
area was too small to be of 
value to waterfowl and was 
used only by a few muskrats 
and as a haven by many snakes. 
The C.C.C. stream improve- 
ment crew noticed this and, 
having become interested in 
stream improvement, familiar 
with its purposes and enthusias- 
tic about its results, recognized 
the solution and suggested the 
next project. 

Without the formality of se- 
curing official recognition of the 
project, they went to work with 
great enthusiasm for this plan 
of their own making. They dug 


the improvement of full-flowing This trout-planting boat keeps trout in good condition a channel at the edge of the 


rocky-bottom streams _ that 
there is little in our experience 
which can be added to the information available on that sub- 
ject. The majority of the trout streams in Connecticut are 
of that type and may be improved by the well-known method 
of installing barriers, retards and current deflectors as advo- 
cated by E. R. Hewitt, E. M. Cummings and Dr. C. L. 
Hubbs and his associates at the University of Michigan. 

In the southern part of Connecticut, however, there are 
a number of meadow-type, rather sluggish streams which 
present an entirely different problem. Many of these streams 
have become clogged with old stumps and sawdust left in 
the stream often fifty years or more ago. The slowly decaying 
debris of stumps, sawdust and vegetation which has ac- 
cumulated during this period has created an acid condition 
of the water which promptly drives out most of the trout 
planted. The improvement of such streams consists of re- 
moving obstructions and hastening the flow, in some cases 
virtually sweeping the bottom clean. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps has been most useful in 


A stream-improvement barrier in the 


and permits wide distribution 


swamp under the shade of trees 
which were growing on the 
higher land. This channel, which followed the old stream bed, 
was made four to six feet wide, and all the water was directed 
into it. The depth of the water was increased from an average 
of four inches to a depth of twelve to thirty-six inches. 


WO deep holes were blown out with dynamite, using six 

sticks in one case and nine sticks in the other. In the 
latter hole a water depth of four feet was secured. Logs were 
cut and placed across the stream at this and at several other 
points, and on these logs platforms were built high enough 
above the water so as not to interfere with the stream flow. 
These covered pools furnish ideal wintering holes and safe 
hiding places for trout at all seasons. 

This incidental project increased the flow of water from 
10 per cent to 20 per cent according to measurements made 
by one of the engineers. When the work was started, the 
temperature of the stream was 74 degrees. This was brought 
down to 66 degrees for the stream, (Continued on page 60) 


West Branch of the Farmington River 
















Hunting with a host who knows his 


S we drove through that flat, mo- 
notonous Florida landscape I 
di thought that I had never seen a 
more desolate region. The land 
was low; here and there pools of water 
caught the rays of the sun; the pines 
were stunted and sparse; “bay-heads,” 
those small thickets of bay and myrtle 
trees, mixed with briers and big-bodied 
vines, arose island-like with frequency. 
Hour after hour of this. It was getting 
on toward noon when we left the hard 
road for what was merely two parallel 
sandy ruts leading through a waste land 
similar to that which we had traversed 
for hours. 

We passed an abandoned turpentine 
camp, and it was just beyond this point 
that the character of the woodland 
changed. We went up a slight rise which 
was covered with a growth of scrub-oak 
We dipped down into a valley. Before us 
lay a low ridge of hills. We left the track 
and turned into another one even less 
distinct. This one brought us to the foot 
of a hill. We ascended in second gear, 
and I shall never forget the sight which 
met my eyes as we surmounted the crest 

Below us lay a small lake, oval in 
shape, one end of it enclosed by an 
orange grove. The trees marched in geo- 
metric pattern up the hill, all laden with 
bright-colored fruit. A small green bung- 
alow sat back from the lake, its wide 
veranda facing the limpid water. The hot 
sunshine was distilling the fragrance 
from trees and fruit. The light wind bore 
it to us, peculiarly, poignantly sweet. As 
we gazed on the lush green, the quiet 
beauty of this sequestered valley, so 
must an Arab have gazed on an oasis. It 
held some faery quality which made us 
momentarily doubt its reality. Mocking- 
birds were dipping in lazy flight through 
the grove. There was a glory of flame- 
vine along the fence; bougainvillea and 
poinsettias dotted the yard. And the lake 
itself might have been carved from the 
deep blue of the arching sky above it, so 
like in color were the two 
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By A. R. BEVERLEY-GIDDINGS 


urkeys of the 


“Home,” remarked our amiable crack- 
er host as we drew up in the back yard 
He got out, grinning at Charles and me 
“I smell chicken fryin’,’ he added 
‘Guess you-all are ready for a bite.” I 
could see that he was deeply satistied 
with our most evident appreciation of his 
home. “That ride from Tampa,” he went 
on, “is the devil's own. Nuff to sour a 
man on the hull country. A man’s got 
to have somethin’ like this at the other 
end to make the blame ride worth while.” 

“So this,” Charles said, “is the big 
scrub.” 

“She's that,” Tilton agreed, squirting a 
jet of tobacco juice at an inquisitive hen 
*“An’ you-all can hunt as much as yuh 
want foh as long as yuh want, and I'll 
guarantee you-all won't run into another 
sport. Mebbe a cracker or two like my- 
self, but no city men. That’s what you- 
all specified, warn’t it?” 

“It was,” Charles agreed heartily, 
climbing out of the car. “I’m going to 
like this, Tilton. I've kinda got the feel 
of it already. Did I hear you say that 
lunch was ready?” 


Pyvgennd question was answered by 
the appearance of a fat, smiling 
Negro woman on the back porch. “Din- 
nah ready, Mistah Jack,” she said to 
Tilton. “Guess you-all are hongry.” 

We went to that meal, which was set 
for us on the front gallery. I don’t know 
whether it was because of that golden- 
brown fried chicken with its guava jelly, 
fat sugared yams, snowy rice and rich 
gravy. or because of the sunlight on the 
water, the deep peace about us—perhaps 
a compound of all these things. At any 
rate, rarely have I enjoyed a meal more. 
I think now of those beakers of orange 
juice. Not miserable little soda-fountain 
glasses, but man-sized steins, with a 
near-by pitcher—brimful and a-tinkle 
with ice—to replenish those noble beak- 
ers as often as one wished. 

“Now,” Tilton said when we had fin- 
ished, “I s’pose yuh are anxious to do 
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— Illustrated by LYNN ROGUE HUNT 


cobblers 


. 


a little huntin’. They’s plenty quail 
around heah; you-all might prefer to go 
after ‘em fust. Or we can go over to the 
goober field and hunt doves. Or we can 
wait till jist befo’ sundown and get some 
right smaht timber-shootin’ at ducks. 
Ain't no use to tackle turkeys until to- 
morrow, even if yuh did come mostly 
foh ‘em. A man needs a hull day foh 
turkeys. What yuh say?” 


LEFT it to Charles. It was his first 

shoot of the season. I had already shot 
that year on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land and in coastal South Carolina. I 
was less on edge than he. Furthermore, 
the long ride by motor-car had tired me 
I was willing to accompany Charles, but 
I had a secret hope that he would choose 
the evening flight of ducks to begin his 
shooting week. He hesitated a minute or 
two, took several long puffs at his cigar, 
and decided on the ducks. Tilton and I 
heaved long sighs of relief. 

But inside of an hour I saw the inde- 
fatigable Charles, khaki-clad, ambling 
toward the lake, fishing rod in hand. I 
watched him idly as he cast from the 
little pier. After a time he abandoned his 
attempts to take the somnolent bass and 
baited with worms for perch and bream. 
Business picked up immediately. I stood 
it as long as I could and then joined him. 
We spent a pleasant hour or two and re- 
turned with a dozen and a half fine, firm- 
fleshed fish. 

It is not of ducks that I wish to write; 
so I'll pass over that exciting half hour 
before sunset and merely say that we had 
moderate success. 

The following morning, Tuesday, 
opened our onslaught on the turkeys. 
We breakfasted before daylight by the 
pleasant. mellow glow of lamplight. It 
was a brisk morning for Florida, and we 
found the open fire of pine knots wel- 
come. Soon we were riding through the 
scrub on stout ponies, with the stars still 
bright above us and no hint of the dawn 
in the east. , 
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Day broke as we reached the edge of 
the swamp. Tilton hobbled the ponies, and 
belled the little mare I rode and let her 
go. The other two followed her. He then 
called in a forlorn-looking little hound 
which had been following us and snapped 
a leash on to his collar. We waited a few 
minutes until the weak, quivering light 
of the new day strengthened, then at Til- 
ton’s heels plunged into the forest. 

It was still very dark in there, and for 
a time we advanced with caution. But 
the day was no longer hesitant; soon the 
sky was streaked with rosy fingers of 
light. Tilton urged us forward by setting 
a sharp pace. Of a sudden I caught sight 
of water through the trees—the end of 
another lake. We did not reach it, how- 
ever, but swung right and went due south 
fora half mile. Here Tilton stopped and 
pointed to a group of tall cypresses and 
gums. 

“That there’s the roost,” he said in a 
whisper. “Look! You can see some of the 
flock still in that black gum. We can't 
get closer without scarin’ ’em. They see 
us now. The idea is to let ‘em leave their 
trees, gather into a flock, and start their 
foragin’. Then we put the hound on the 
trail and follow ’em.” 

Charles wanted to attempt a stalk 
These were the first wild turkeys he had 
ever seen. I thought his excitement 
would overcome his caution. He thought 
we should be able to get close enough for 
a shot as the turkeys left the tree. But 
Tilton shook his head 

“They done got their eyes on us now,” 
he said positively. “Stay put. We-all got 
more chance to get into that flock later if 
we don’t scare ’em. See! They’re goin’!” 

Singly and in pairs a half dozen or 
more turkeys launched themselves from 
their roost and slanted toward a near-by 
ridge where part of the flock was already 
gathered. This ridge was a little spur 
thrust out from the higher scrub land 
and was bathed now in the rays of the 
quick-rising sun 


HE satisfaction of these turkeys in 
the bright, clean, new day was very 
obvious. They had gathered in a small 
sandy glade which was ringed round with 
huckleberry bushes. Here they stretched 
and preened, fluffed out their feathers, 
lightly beat their wings, and seemed 
quite content and somewhat disinclined 
to begin foraging. 
However, in a few 
minutes some sort of 
signal must have swept 
through the flock, for 
its members came sud- 
denly to attention and 
without disorder or 
crowding fell in behind 


Turkeys of the Florida Scrub 


a big gobbler. He led them along the 
ridge toward the scrub, and very soon 
we lost sight of the flock. 

Tilton gave them a few minutes’ start. 
Then we crossed to the ridge and put the 
hound on the scent. He needed no urging 
to take up that warm trail. Tilton did 
not release him, despite his frantic strain- 
ing against his leash, and after a minute 
or two he settled down to his work, mod- 
erating his pace to that of his master’s. 

Tilton was in no hurry. We went 
leisurely along that ridge, up a little 
slope, and found ourselves out of the 
swamp, not far from where we had left 
the horses. I had never hunted turkeys 
in quite this fashion, and knowing them 
for the wary birds they are I wondered 
how it was possible for us to approach 
within gunshot. In a moment I learned 
that we were merely following the birds 
into more open territory; that when we 
got sight of them again the hound would 
be released and allowed to flush them. 
After that we were to employ the usual 
strategy—that is, build blinds and at- 
tempt to call in the scattered flock. 


OW, calling the love-mad gobbler 
L in the mating season is not, I assure 
you, the same thing as calling to you the 
temporarily dispersed members of a tur- 
key family when all love-making has 
been consummated and put aside until 
spring. The gobblers have learned a new 
caution by virtue of the coolness of their 
blood. They are not to be lured by any 
slipshod performance. 


A flock of wild tur- 
keys is a thrilling, 
soul-stirring sight 


It is usually the old mother of the 
flock which calls the members to herself 
when they have been dispersed by some 
mischance. To compete with her requires 
greater skill than the vast majority of 
turkey hunters possess. More often than 
I care to remember I have had a guide 
piping fruitlessly beside me while from 
a near-by copse came the sweet alto of 
a hen calling her grown-up brood and 
not permitting even the most callow gob- 
bler to stray our way. 


ET how else is one to hunt turkeys 

in the fall and winter? Looking back 
over the turkeys I have bagged, I find 
that most of them have come to me ac- 
cidentally. Particularly fruitful in this 
respect have been those hours I spent on 
deer stands. In a week of deer driving 
in South Carolina I generally come across 
turkey. I shot two one year through 
haunting certain peanut fields. Once, 
while quail shooting, an enormous gob- 
bler popped out of the gall-berries in 
front of my pointer’s nose. The only gob- 
bler ever called within gunshot of me 
during the fall or winter was scared away 
by the premature explosion of a nervous 
companion’s gun. ( Continued on page 66) 



























































































Tim in a sullen mood 


FTER the article “You Can't Cage 

*Em!” was published in the May, 

1933, issue of Frecp & STREAM, 

I received several letters in re- 

gard to the story, wishing to know if it 
were authentic. 

Since I am the person who captured 
the lion or cougar and kept him for three 
and a half years, watching him grow 
from a tiny bunch of fuzz weighing less 
than two pounds to a full-grown cougar 
weighing two hundred and thirty pounds, 
I can assure any doubting Thomas that 
not only is the article authentic as far as 
it goes, but much was left untold. 

When one understands that this 230- 
pound cat, christened Timothy Tickle 
Britches (nicknamed Tim for short) 
measured 8 feet 11 inches from tip to 
tip, he can realize that Tim was really 
no plaything for the timid. 
The cat could put his fore- 
paws on my shoulders and 
look me in the eye, and I 
am 2 inches over 6 feet. 

This cat was captured 
after a very exciting chase. 
The hounds followed ‘the 
mother’s track over some 
of the most rugged coun- 
try on the upper Kern. 
Starting from just a few 
hundred feet above the 
Kern River, which winds 
its way through the fa- 
mous Kern River Gorge, 
we followed the hounds 
for seven hours to the 
dizzy height of 9,800 feet. 
As we looked down at the 
river it resembled only a 
thread of silver in the sun- 
light. 

The hounds brought the 
lioness to bay in a pile of 
rocks near the historical 
landmarks called the 
Needles, naked pinnacles 
of solid granite. She was 
shot by Jay Bruce, the 
California State Lion 
Hunter, being his 224th 
cougar. Hides and bounties 
were all he thought of; so 
when we discovered that 
the lioness was suckling 
kittens, we decided to 
back-track. 

The following day, the 
hounds picked up the trail 
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A sequel to ““You Can’t Cage ’Em!”’ 
7 g 


By H. M. CALKINS 
As told to EDWIN C. PARSONS 


and back-tracked to where the lioness 
had her den, overlooking the Kern River 
Gorge. Since this is a lion story, I'll not 
tell about the smartness of the hounds, 
which would make a tremendously inter- 
esting story in itself. 

We had the hounds on leash, and when 
we came near a pinnacle of rocks they 
nearly went crazy. Just then we heard 
the lonesome cry of the little lion, which 
sounded more like a bluejay with a cold 
than a kitten. However, as we were both 
familiar with the sound, we tied the dogs 
and discovered Tim wandering a short 
distance from the nest, calling pitifully 
for his mother whom he had never seen, 
as he was so young that his eyes were not 
yet open. Even at that age he knew the 
smell of his lion mother, and when we 
went to pick him up he showed his hatred 
for humans in no uncertain manner. 

The little demon turned over on his 
back, and teeth and claws were very 
much in evidence. Let me remark that 
they were plenty sharp, too. He fought 
with all his baby strength against capture. 

“Why, you little he devil!” Bruce re- 


I had a tough time teaching him to take the bottle 
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marked, reaching for his gun. “You mean 
twenty bucks to me.” 

“Hold on, old sport!” I stopped him 
hastily. “That baby looks good to me. 
I love any beast or man that will fight 
for his home. I think he'll fit in the pic- 
ture with me just right. It doesn’t make 
any difference to you, does it, who fur- 
nishes the twenty bucks?” 

“No,” Bruce replied, “but the varmint 
ought to be shot.” 

“Put that gat away,” I ordered. “I'll 
give you the twenty bucks and the kitten 
is mine.” 

“All right,” he agreed grudgingly, “but 
I'll wager that you'll want me to come 
and get him inside a year.” 

“T'll take you on that one,” I an- 
swered. “I know you can’t cage ’em, but 
you can make friends with ’em. This lit- 
tle cuss has made a hit with me. I'll show 
you something you never saw before.” 

From that spot, high up in the Sierras, 
the life of Tim began, not as a captive 
but as a pal. 

Our first problem with Tim was to get 
him to drink milk. You should have seen 
him fight. No sir; for un- 
told generations lions at 
his age had not received 
their milk from a spoon 
while being held. It was 
four long days before Tim 
decided that we didn’t 
mean him any harm, and 
hunger with him, just the 
same as with other animals 
and lots of humans as well, 
began to get the best of his 
fears. He chewed up sev- 
eral spoons before we 
could induce him to take 
sugar tits soaked in milk. 


HEN I went to Kern- 

ville for three days. 
When I returned, I fouid 
that Mrs. Calkins had been 
having a wretched time. 
Although she had derived 
a lot of amusement from 
his antics, she was nursing 
badly scratched hands and 
a well-chewed thumb. 

I brought back several 
nipples. We warmed a bot- 
tle of milk and started in. 
The first nipple was chewed 
to pieces in no time, and 
Tim was well soaked with 
milk on the outside, but 
none got on the inside. 
The second attempt met 
with more success. By 
some mistake, probably 
being out of breath, Tim 
got a swallow of milk. In- 
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stinct told him what to do, and he began 
to suck with all his might. 

From then on, Tim decided he had 
been making a great mistake. The Cal- 
kins family meant food and warmth. 
When I opened my camp for the fishing 
season on May 1, Tim was about twenty 
days old—a beautiful yellow and white 
spotted little cat, rather clumsy on his 
feet but very playful. His playmates 
were two kittens from the litter of the 
old house cat. 

One of the first things we had to teach 
Tim was to keep out of the fireplace. If 
we didn’t watch him, he’d walk right in- 
to the fire. So one day Mrs. Calkins 
grabbed him and held him up so close 
that his nose was singed. Right then he 
decided that anything which smelled like 
fire was a good thing to keep away from. 

Right from the start, the camp was 


More About Tim 
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When 3% years old, he weighed 230 pounds and measured 8 feet 11 inches 
from nose to tip of tail 


full of guests, and naturally every one 
fondled and played with the little kit- 
ten. He soon grew very fond of human 
company. 

Tim was about two months old when 
he learned to eat fish, and from then on 
he grew in leaps and bounds. He got 
mixed up with the house cat and a ten- 
inch sucker. Although he lost consider- 
able of his yellow coat, he got the fish 
and ate it. From then on, he was wild 
about fish. 

Ernest Cockran of Los Angeles was 
the first one to take him fishing. Ernie 
reported that no trout went into the 
basket until Tim had had his fill. Then he 
would watch for a chance to catch one 
for himself in shallow water. 

By following fishermen, he soon 
learned to swim. When his fishermen 
pals waded the stream, he followed. He 
soon learned that when a man started 
out with a rod and basket, that meant 
fishing, and fishing meant food for him. 
Tim would sit patiently behind the fish- 
erman till a fish was hooked; then he 
would hurry close to grab the trout or 
occasional sucker as soon as the hook 
was out. It must have given some of the 
fishermen the willies to turn around and 
see a half-grown lion glaring at them, 
waiting for food. 

Many funny incidents happened while 


Tim was helping the guests fish. Joe Rich 
of Los Angeles tells one that he swears 
is true. Tim trotted out with him one 
morning looking for fish. Joe came to a 
likely-looking rock and sat down, while 
Tim took up his watch on another rock 
ten feet away. Joe put his salmon-egg 
can down in front of him, threw in and 
immediately got a six-inch trout. Tim 
hurried over and took the trout with some 
disgust, probably because of the size. 


OE fished for ten or fifteen minutes 

longer, with no luck. Evidently Tim 
got disgusted, for Joe says all at once 
Tim lit on his rock, slapped his jar of 
salmon eggs ten feet into the river, turned 
his back and disdainfully trotted back 
home, just as much as to say, “If you 
can’t do better than that, I'll look up a 
pal that can fish.” 

One thing that always amused the 
guests in his first year was when he came 
in the dining-room. In order to open the 
screen door he had to pull it toward him. 
He never could get all the way in with- 
out the door slamming shut and pinching 
his tail. After a few applications, he 
started talking to himself, spitting and 
growling long before he got the door 
open. Knowing what was going to hap- 
pen, he did all his talking first, and when 
the door inevitably closed on his tail he 






Look at those powerful hind quarters. He 
was known to jump 27 feet and gain I1 
feet in elevation from a standing start 


merely gave a low moan and stalked in 
with a look of resignation. 

Tim developed quite a habit of creep- 
ing up on the chickens. Mrs. Calkins 
broke him of that with a broom handle. 


IS love of the water caused him to 

break off a tusk. He dove after a 
rock and broke the tooth, and I had to 
do a little rough-and-ready lion dentistry. 
I got a big pair of pliers and, at the ex- 
pense of a little skin from my face and 
arms, managed to get the stump out. 
Pain made him fight pretty hard, but he 
finally seemed to understand what I was 
doing and gave in. 

We took him in our car to motion-pic- 
ture studios, Lion Club banquets and 
hotels all over the country. Except for 
being on a leash in a strange place, he 
was as free as the air and as harmless as 
a house cat. 

Tim would go hunting with us all day, 
keeping within call. Although we were 
in his native habitat, he never showed 
the slightest inclination to run away. 
Quail and rabbits were his only kills. 

There is no living animal that can go 
as fast from a standing start for a hun- 
dred yards as a mountain lion, or cougar. 
I have seen Tim jump twice his length 
in the air and catch pigeons. 

Like all cats, he had an idea that it 
would be nice to be boss. I made it a 
point to discourage that idea in no un- 
certain manner. So when I said “Cut it!” 
with a good deal of emphasis, he knew 
he had better quit. 

He had a playful habit of looking a 
stranger in the eye and then spitting at 
him. He really didn’t mean anything. It 
was sort of a game with him. Perhaps he 
wanted to test the stranger’s courage. 
When he reached the weight of two hun- 
dred and thirty pounds, I never blamed 
the stranger for backing up. 

With some people he was exceedingly 
friendly, playful and affectionate. Others 
he never would make up with. Finally he 
got so big that a public place was no 
environment for him. So I shipped him 
to a man in Vermont. He was put behind 
bars and chewed up one man. Never 
again would he associate with humans. 
You can’t cage ’em and still be a pal 
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And if you would have 
some good sport, tie a 
line to a goose’s foot 


HE chub is a grand fish and his head is a dainty morsel. 
But no fish has such heavy scales on his body. And 
because he is a great biter, he has many baits which are 
as follows. 

In March, the earthworm, along the river-bottom. For he 
generally bites there at this time and at all times of the year, 
if hungry. 

In April the ditch canker-worm that breeds in the tree. And 
a worm that breeds between the bark and trunk of an oak. 
The earthworm and young frogs with their feet cut off. Also 
the stone-fly may be used and the grub under the cow’s turd 
and the red snail. 

In May, use the bait that breeds on the osier-leaf and the 
dock-leaf canker-worm, together on your hook. Also a bait 
that breeds on a fern leaf, the caddis, and a bait that breeds 
on a hawthorn. And the bait that breeds on an oak-leaf, to- 
gether with a silkworm and a caddis. 

In June take the cricket and the stickleback and also an 
earthworm with the head cut off and put them on the hook 
with a caddis in front of them. Also a bait on the osier-leaf 
and young frogs with three feet cut off at the body, and one 
cut off at the knee. Also for bait, the hawthorn-caterpillar 
and the caddis together, and the grub that breeds in the dung- 
hill and a large grasshopper. 

In July the grasshopper and the bumblebee in the meadow. 
Also young bees and young hornets. Also a large, bright fly 
that breeds on paths and in meadows and the fly that is found 
in anthills. 

In August use wortworms and maggots until Michaelmas. 

In September, the earthworm, and also use the baits when 
you may find them, that are, to wit: cherries, young mice 
without hair, and the house cricket. 

The bream is a noble fish and dainty. And you can fish for 
him from March until August with an earthworm, and after 
that with a butterfly, a green-bottle fly, and a bait that breeds 
among green reeds, and the bait that breeds in the bark of 
a dead tree. 

And for breams, use maggots. And after that, all the year 
round use the earthworm, and use brown bread in the river. 

There are more baits, but they are difficult and, therefore, I 
shall pass over them. 

A tench is a good fish and heals all other kinds of fish that 
are hurt and if they will but come to him. Most of the year 
he lives in the mud, and he bestirs him most in June and July, 
and at other times, but little. He is a wicked biter. These 
are his baits. 

All the year round, brown bread toasted with honey, and 
resembling a buttered loaf, and also the large earthworm. 
But the principal bait is black blood from the heart of a 
sheep and flour and honey all mixed together and somewhat 
softer than paste. Smear the worm with this preparation, 
both for this fish and the other, and they will bite better at 
all times. 


The perch is a dainty fish and very wholesome and very 


free to bite. These are the baits which will surely catch him. 
In March, the earthworm. 
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In April, the grub under the cow’s turd. In May, the sloe- 
thorn-caterpillar and the caddis. In June, the bait that breeds 
under the old, fallen oak, and the large canker-worm. In 
July the bait that breeds on the osier-leaf and the grub that 
breeds in the dunghill, and the hawthorn-caterpillar and the 
caddis. In August, the earthworm and the maggot. And all the 
year after that, the best bait will be the earthworm. 

The roach is an easy fish to take, and if he is fat and con- 
fined to pools, these are his baits. In March the handiest bait 
is the earthworm. In April, the grub under the cow’s turd. In 
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May, the bait that breeds on the oak-leaf and the worm 
in the dunghill. In June the bait that breeds on the osier-leaf 
and the caddis. In July, house flies, and the bait that breeds on 
an oak, and the motworm and mathewes and maggots until 
Michaelmas. And after that the fat of the bacon. 

The dace is a gentle fish to take, and when well dressed, it 
is good eating. In March, his bait is an earthworm. In April, 
the grub under the cow’s turd. In May, the dock canker- 
worm and the bait of the sloethorn and that which breeds on 
an oak-leaf. In June, the caddis and the bait on the osier 
and the white grub in the dunghill. In July, take the house 
flies and the flies that breed in anthills. Use the caddis and 
maggots until Michaelmas. And if the water is clear, you will 
be able to catch this fish when others fail to do so at times. 
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Fishing With a Hook 


And after this, fish for him as you angle for the roach. Their 
baits and their biting are in common. 

The bleak is but a feeble fish and yet he is wholesome. 
His baits from March to Michaelmas are the same as those 
for the roach and dace, as I have mentioned, except that dur- 
ing the summertime, as often as you can, fish for him with a 
house fly, and in winter with bacon and other bait of which 
I shall tell you later. 

The small perch is a right wholesome fish and you shall 
angle for him with the same baits in all seasons of the year 
and in the same manner as you fish for the large perch. They 
are alike in regard to feeding, save that the small perch must 
have a smaller bait. 

The flounder is a wholesome fish and a sly biter in his 
way, for usually when he seeks his food, he feeds at the 
bottom, and, therefore you must fish for him with a stationary 
ground line. And he has but one kind of bait and that is an 
earthworm, which is the principal bait for all kinds of fish. 


HE gudgeon is a good fish for his size and he bites well 

at the bottom. Throughout the year his baits are as fol- 
lows: the earthworm, the caddis and maggots. And you must 
fish for him with a flat float and let your bait be near the 
bottom or lying thereon. 

The minnow when he glistens in the water, then he is bet- 
ter. And although his body is small, he is a ravenous and 
eager biter. And you must fish for him with the same baits 
that you use for the gudgeon, only they must be small. 

The eel is an unhealthy fish, a ravener and devourer of 
fish’s broods, and as for the pike, he is also a devourer of 
fish. I rate these below all others to angle. You will find the 
eel in holes at the bottom of the water, and he is blue-black. 
Sink your hook until it is within a foot of the hole, and your 
bait must be a large earthworm or a minnow. 

The pike is a large fish, but since he devours many fishes, 
including his own species, I love him the less for it, and to 
catch him, you must do thusly. Take a codling-hook, and take 
a roach or a fresh herring and a wire with a hole in the end, 
thrusting it in at the mouth and out at the tail along the 
spine of the fresh herring. Then place a sinker of lead a 
yardslength from your hook, and a float half way between the 
two, and cast it in a pool frequented by pike. This is the best 
and most skilful way of catching him. 

Another way of catching him, is to put a frog on the end 
of your hook, impal ing the frog at the 
neck between the skin and the body 
on the back side, and adjust a float a 
yard therefrom and fling it into the 
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In June, use the bait that breeds under the old, fallen oak 


water that a pike haunts, and you will catch him. Another 
way is to take the same bait and place it in asafoetida and 
throw it into the water with a line and cork and you cannot 
fail to catch him. And if you would have some good sport. tie 
the line to a goose’s foot and you will see some good tugging 
before you can decide whether the goose or the pike will 
have the better of it. 

Now you know, and well, with what baits and how you 
must angle for every kind of fish. Now I shall instruct 
you how to keep and to feed your live baits. You must keep 
and feed them all in general, but every kind by itself with 
the thing on which it breeds. And as long as all are fresh 
and alive, they are fine. But when they are in a state of 
sloughing, or else, dead, then they are worthless, with the 
exception of three breeds, which are hornets, bumblebees 
and wasps, and these you may take and dip their heads in 
blood, and let them dry. Maggots may be excepted also, 
when they have become fat with their natural foods, and, 
furthermore, you should feed them with sheep’s tallow and 
with a cake made of flour and honey; then they will become 
fatter. And when you have cleaned them with sod in a 
blanket-bag kept hot under your clothing or other warm 
thing for two or three hours they are at their best and ready 
for angling. And cut off the legs of the frogs by the knee, 
and the legs and wings of the grasshopper close to the body. 

The following are baits made to last the whole year. 


HE first is flour and the lean flesh from the hips of the 

rabbit or of a cat, virgin wax and sheep’s tallow. And 
pound them in a mortar and heat on the fire with a little 
strained honey, and roll into little balls. Therewith bait your 
hooks according to their capacity, and this is a good bait for 
every kind of fresh water fish. 

Another bait is sheep’s suet and cheeze in like quantity, 
and pound them in a mortar for a long time and then take 
flour and mix all together and after that add honey and make 
pellets thereof, and this bait is particularly good for the 
barbel. 

Another bait, suitable for dace and roach and bleak is 
to take wheat and seethe it well and leave it in blood for a 
day and a night. And this is excellent bait. 

For baits for large fishes, adhere especially to this rule, 
namely, when you have caught a large fish, open its stomach 
and use what you will find within as bait, for it is the 
best possible bait. 

And the following are the twelve flies with which you 
shall angle for the trout and the greyling and make them as I 
shall now tell you. (Continued on page 62) 
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1934 GAME FISH LAWS 


U p-to-the-minute laws on all species of fresh-water game fish, including seasons, 
daily limits, size limits and license regulations 
Compiled for Fretp & STREAM by 


TALBOTT DENMEAD 


United States Bureau of Fisheries 


Open seasons given include both dates. Due to possible changes since 
this material was compiled and for additional information, Fretp & 
STREAM advises all to consult laws of states where fishing is contemplated 

















































































































| , . y : ] | Ss > { 
TATE AND SPECIES | SEASONS Bayar t a ona LICENSES STATE AND SPECIES | SEASONS | 4 nero ; aus 
A\iabama lowa 
Black bass, | No closed season 11” 10 Resident None | Black bass | _ > 15- Nov. 30 10” 8 Resident $1.00 
bream, rock bass, 415" 15 Non- resident $5.00 | Trout | Apr. 1-—Sept. 1 a 8 Non-resident 3.00 
rappie, perch, 8” | 7 days 2.00 Other game fish | May 15- ory 30* |Catfish 12” 8 Non-resident, 
jack salmon 12” 25 all fish | Bullheads | No closed season |Silver bass,| but 15 in 6 days 1.0) 
— = —_—_—__— - SS ee ee rock bass, | aggregate] Alien 3.00 
Arizona | crappie, of oll 
Trout (all June 1-Sept. 30 - 20 fish or | Resident 1.25 | perch, 7”_| game fish 
species) 5 Ibs Non-resident 2.00 | Sunfis h, 4”| 25 bull- 
Black bass | No closed season 10” 10 fish or | Alien, special 30.00 | Pike, pic heads 
: = : 15 Ibs. | Alien applicant for erel, 13” 
Crappie, yellow No closed season ua 20 fishor | citizenship 10.00 | | 
perch, catfish | 20 Ibs. | —— Ss | -— ~ 
- —_—— | —— — _ — Kansas | 
Arkansas Black bass, No closed season | Bz en 0” 15 in Resident 1.00 
Black bass May 16—-Feb. 28 10” 15 | Resident using catfish, | aggregate| Non-resident 3.00 
Crappie, striped No closed season 6” Seach | artificial bait 1.10 perch, crappie Cc ie 7” “ iS days 1.00 
bass | Non-resident 5.00 } Perch 6” 
Prout May 1-Oct. 31 12” 6 | Non-resident, —— - $$ | ———- — - [ar Ee 
Pike, jack sal No closed season 6 cach | 15 days 1.10 Kentucky Resident 1.00 
Bream, sunfish, | No closed season 25 each Black bass, | June 1-Apr. 30 0° 10 bass, | Non-resident, 2.50 
perch | 10 all fi trout, rock bass, Trout, 11”/ 10 trout, “* 7 days 1.00 
- - —_ EE crappie 8” 30 crappie} Alien 2.50 
, Sac May 20-N wor Black Black | Resident 2.00 Louisiana | | 
1 bass, 9” yass, 15; | Non-resident 3.00 | Game fish No closed season* | Bl. bass10”!20 bl. bass} Resident 50 
s rappic, | | None for | rest, 25 Alien 5.00 Whitebass/25 w. bass} Non-resident 2.00 
lic | rest each i | crappie, 7”|25 crappie 
Wh hite efi he. May 1-Oct. 31* | None None |Sunfish, 5” )!O0sunfish 
teclhead and | None 5 fish or $$ — ——— —— ——___________ 
other tre ex 10 Ibs. | Maine 
ept gol ter | and 1 fish | Black bass June 21-Sept. 30 Blac 10 Ibs. and} Resident 65 
Golden trout July 1-Sept. 30* , 0 or 101bs | Black bass spe bass, 10” 1 fish or | Non-resident 5.15 
| ind 1 fish | | cial fly season Land- 25 in ag. Non-resident, 
———— — | ee -| —— ne | (3 fish) June 1-June 20 locked gregate 30 days 3.15 
Colorado | Salmon, land- salmon,14 Non-resident, 
Proutandgraylin May 25—Oct. 31 r 10 Ibs., Resident 2.00 | locked salmon, Trout, 3 days -65 
Other game fis +} Apr. 10 Oct. 31* ll game Non-resident 3.0) | trout and togue: white 
} fish Alien 3.00 | lakes and ponds Ice out-Sept. 30 perch, 6” 
_ | — - - — —--—— | rivers above tide | Ice out Sept. 14 
Connecticut | Brooks and | 
slack bas | July 1-Oct. 31* 10” 10 each | Resident 3.35 | streams: | 
* | 7” Non-resident 5.35 Salmon, trout Ice out—Aug. 15 | 
7 Alien §.35 | Sea salmon Ice out-Sept. 14 | 
Apr. 15-July 14 0” 1Sor101b | Togue Ice out-Sept. 30 | 
No closed season 9 30 in all White perch June 21-Sept. 14 
t \pr. 15-Aug. 31 10” None | Pickerel No closed season* 
walleye Apr. 15-Jan. 31 a 10 a — ————_— | — 
—_ | —- -——— ——--— —- = Maryland 
Delaware | | Brook, brown, Apr. 1-June 30* Black 10 black Resident, above 
Black bass, | May 25-Feb. 1 10” 6 Resident 1.10 rainbow trout bass, 10 bass tidewater 1.25 
calico bass | 12 Non-resident 5.00 Black bass July 1-Nov. 30 Trout, ubove tide| Non-resident, 
rout | Apr. 16-Aug. 15 6” 6 Alien 5.00! | (above tide) Pickeret, | 20 black | above tide- 
Yellow, rock and | No closed season 10” 12 each lack bass 14” bass, tide water 5.50 
white bass } (tidewater) Aug. 1-Mar. 31 Striped water; Speci: il. Ve ag 
Crappie d season None 12 Suckers, catfish, bass, 12”*} 10 trout Creek Lake, 
Pike-perch Mar. 1 po’ 6 carp, eels, Catfish non-re AS 
pike, picke gudgeons Feb. 1-Nov. 30 and $duys 2.25 
— —_ —— ——————— Striped bass perch, 7” 
Dist. of Calumbia (rock) and Sus- 
Bl bass, « May 30-Muar. 31 None None Resident None quehanna salmon 
pie, lico bass | Non-resident None | | (above tidewater)| June 1-Nov, 30 
| - — ae ied | All other fresh 
Vlorida | | water and game 
Largemouth and No closed season Black 12 bass, | Resident 3 25 | fish (above tide July 1 1-Nov. 30 
smallmouth | vase, 12” each Non resident 10.50 — $< | ————__ | —-———_- - — 
black bass, sur speckle | enecies* county 3.25 Massachusetts 
fish and other perch, 7” | 30 sunfis! Black bass July 1-Jan. 31 10” 6 Resic lent 2.00* 
game fish | Bream, 5”| 40 of all rrout Apr. 15-July 31* 6” 15* minor 15- ae 
Catfish | 10” speci Salmon Apr. 15-Nov. 30 12” 5 und women 1.2 
~ - |— - _—— ————______— | Pickerel, walleye, 12” 5 each Non-resident 5. ie 
Ge orgia | | pike, muskalonge| May 1-Fe b. 2 Musky 20" “ minor, 7 
Black bass, } June 1-Apr. 14° None 20 rain- | Non-resident 5.25 | White perch 15* 15-18 2.25 
trout and other bow trout] | Horned pout 30 Alien 15.25 
e fish 5 brook | Yellow pe rch 30 
idaho | Michigan 
lack bass | July 1-Apr. 30* 6” 25 or15 tbs} Resident oO | Black bass, June 25-Dec. 31* 10” 5 Resident, 50 
ind 1 fish | Non-resident 5.1%) white and war- White 25 in Non- resident, 2.00 
lrout | May 16-Dec. 31* 6” 25 or151bs| Alien 10.00 mouth bass, bass, 7” |aggregate 10diys 1.00 
and 1 fish | bluegill, sunfish Sunfish, 6”| of sunfish 
Sunfish, gray No closed ison None 25 fish or Pike, pickerel, No closed season* | Pike, 14 and perch 
ling, sock-eye 15 Ibs walleye, muska- Walleye, 5 pike 
Imon, catfish | and 1 fish longe, perch, lake 14” 
Perch No ol 1 season 135 or 40 lbs} trout, calico bass, Pic kerel 
- | — crappie, catfish, 
Iilinois | bullhead, cisco, Muska 
Black bass June 15-Feb. 28 | 10” 10 Resident 50 whitefish, smelt longe, 30” 
(north and cen | Non-resident 3.00 Trout May 1-Sept. 4* aad 15 
tral zor | Gr ayling No open season 
uuthern zone) | June 2-Feb. 28 | ie - 
Rock, white and | Jan. 1-Dec. 31 | 8” 25 each | | |Minnesota p 
triped bass | Wall-eyed pike, May 15-Mar. 1 No size | 2 muska- | Resident 50 
lrout (exc. lake Apr. 15—Aug. 31 rip 10 | | sand pike (sau- limits longe Resident, 
Crappie, perch, No closed season | 6”* 25 each | | gers), pickerel, 10 north- | family 1.00 
sunfish, goggle | } great northern ern pike | Non-resident 3.00 
bluegil | | pike, yellow 8 walleye 
Nov. 16-Oct. 9 ree L None | | perch, 15 crappie 
} dre | | Muskalonge May 15-Feb .1 6 black 
May 1-Feb. 28 | 10 each Crappie (south- May 29-Feb. 1 bass 
ern zone) 5 lake 
_ — ———___ —__—_ ianetin rn zone) June 21-Feb. 1 trout 
Bass (black, June 21-Dec. 1 5 salmon 
} June 16-Apr. 30* | Tp | 6in Resident 1.4 stripe d. gray, yel | 15 trout 
| 10” | aggregate| Nen-resident 2 8 low, silve or, rock) | 
‘rappie,6"|25 crappie (northern zone) | 
Bluegills 5”} and sun- (southern zone) | May 29-Dec. 1 
fish Sunfish (southern! May 29—Dec. 1 
| 15” 6 | | zone) * | 
| | 15” (northern zone) Tune 21-Dec. 1 
Apr. 1-Aug. 31 7 20 | Bullheads May 1-Apr. 30 
| | Trout (exc. take)’ May 1-Sept. 1* i 
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| | SIZE DAILY 
STATE AND SPECIES | SEASONS LIMIT LIMIT | LICENSES 
Minnesota (cont.) | 
Lake trout, Nov. 15-Sept. 15 
salmon | | 
Sturgeon, hackle-| No open season | 
back, spoonbill _ | 
|Mississippi 
| Black bass, No closed season 3 25 Resident N 
| other game fish Sunfish, 4”| 100 of all Non-r resident $ 
Misso uri 
hig (all kinds), | May 30—-Mar. 31 |BI. bass, 8”| 10 bass, | Resident 1.00 
crappie, 6” 15 St Non-resident 3.00 
rock bass, pie, 5 jack | Non-resident, 
jack salmon, 12” ex tito 20 15 days 1.00 
goggle-eye 5” rock bass | Alien 3.00 
Trout Mar. 1-—Oct. 31 8” 10 
Channel cat July 15—May 31 12” 10 
15 perch 
| 25 in all 
[Montana 
| All game fish May 21-—Mar. 14* |Not over 5} Not more Re sident 2.00 | 
| Jessthan | than 25 Yon-resident 3.50 
7", except | game fish Alien 10.00 | 
sunfish, | or 20 Ibs. 
| perch and| and 1 fish 
| bullheads 
Nebraska 
| Black bass, June 10-Apr. 30 10” 15 ea.spec.| Resident 1.10 
white, striped 6” 25 white | Non-resident 2.10 | 
or rock bass 25 rock Alien 5.10 
Pickerel, pike May 1-Mar. 16 1s 10 each 
Wall-eyed pike May 15—Apr. 1 yx 25 
Trout Apr. 1-Oct. 31 8” 15 | 
Catfish, perch, No closed season Catfish, 25 each* | 
sunfish, crappie iz 
others, 6” | 
Nevada | 
All game fish May 1-—Oct. 1* No size 25 game | Resident 1.50 
limits fish or Yon-resident 3.00 
10 lbs Alien 7.50 
New Hampshire 
Black bass July 1-Jan. 1* | 9” 10 Ibs. Resident 2.00 
| and 1 fish | Non-resi 3.15 
Pickerel* June 1-Jan. 16* | 12” 0 Ibs. Non-resident, 
} and 1 fish 3 days 1.50 
Pike-perch June 1—Mar. 1 10” None 
Muskalonge | June 1-Apr. 1 
Brook, rainbow | Apr. 15-Aug. 1* |Ponds, 77s 5 Ibs. 
and brown trout stre ams 6" 
Lake trout, Apr. 1-Sept. 1* 15 4 
salmon | | 13" 4 
Golden trout | Apr. 15-Sept. 1* | 10” 4 | 
White perch | June t-Nov. 1 | a 10 Ibs. | 
Horned pout | June 15—Nov. 1* | 40 | 
New Jersey j 
| Black bass, June 15-—Nov. 30* Black 10 Resident 2.15 
| Oswego bass, so white 20 r. bass | Non-resident 5.50 
| white bass, rock E 20 c. bass | 
| bass, calico bass, & crappie | 
crappie 10 perch &} 
pike- “pe tch 
bass, 10°*| 10 pike | 
| and pick- | 
Pike, pickerel, May 20-Nov. 30*| 12”* erel, ice 
| pike-perch Jan. 1-Jan. 20* | fishing 
Trout, land | Apr. 15-July 31 6” 15 trout, 
locked salmon | 10 salmon 
New Mexico | | 
| Bass, crappie, Apr. 1-Nov. 30* Bass, 10” |15 lbs.bass| Resident 2.00 
perch, catfish | Crappie, | and 1 fish | Non-resident 3.00 
| bad 20 crappie 
| 20 perch | 
| | 25 Ibs. cat-| 
fish& 1 fish 
Trout, May 20—-Nov. 15* | 6” |25ea.or15 
salmon Ibs.& 1 fish) 
New York | 
| Black bass July 1-Nov. 30* 10” 15 or 25 | Resident 2.25 
| | per boat* | Non-resident 5.50 
| Trout Apr. 7-Aug. 31* 6"* 25o0r101bs 
Lake trout, Apr. 1-—Dec. 20* 15” 10 or 15 | 
whitefish 16”* lake trout | 
Otsego bass |} Jan. 1-Oct. 31 9” per boat 
White perch None | 
Pike-perch May 10-Mar. 1* is 
Yellow perch, May 1-Mar. 1* Pic Al 1 Pickerelor 
pickerel, pike (certain lakes) | pike, 12 |pike, 15ea. | 
Sturgeon July 1-Apr. 30* 2i"* None 
Muskalonge | July 1—Dec. 1* 2 - | None* 
Striped bass No closed season 12” | 
North Carolina | | 
Largemouth and | June 11-Apr. 30* ‘7 | Resident, state 2.10 
smallmouth | oe | Resident, co., 1.10 
black bass, |Bream, 4 Non-resident 5.10 
blue bream, |Robin, 5” | Non-resident, 
red bream, |Rock, 12”) 1 day -60 
robin, crappie, Crappie, | 
goggle-eye, red goggle-eye } 
fin, white perch | perch, 6” 
Red fin, 8” 
Brook and Apr. 15-Sept. 1* 6” 20 
ome ae trout | 3” 15 
Muskalonge |} Apr. 15-Oct. 1 | None None 
North Dakota 
Bass (any spe- June 16—-Oct. 31 Bass, Bass, Resident 50 
cies), crappie, | salmon, trout, Non-resident 3.00 
sunfish pike and salmon, 
Wall-eyed pike, | May 16—Oct. 31 trout, 10”| 5 each or 
northern pike, | Crappie, aggregate 
perch } 6 Crappie, 
Trout, land- May 2-Sept. 30 Sunfish, sunfish, 
locked salmon | - 15 each 
| Pikes,10ca 
| 25 perch 
Ohio 
Black bass | June 16—-Apr. 30* 11” Resident 1.10 
| Crappie, 25 crappie| Non-resident 3.25 
6 & sunfish | 
| Bluegills, | 20 each of | 
| rock hass,| bluegills, 
Ss” rock bass, 
white bass, 
| perch, } 
40 of all | 
Trout Apr. 15-Sept. 15 None None | 
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STATE AND SPECIES 


SEASONS 


SIZE 
LIMIT 


DAILY 
LIMIT 


“| 


LICENSES 





|Oklahoma 
All game fish 


No closed season 





Oregon 
ass 


Trout, including 
salmon under 
15”, charr 
Perch, catfish, 
crappi +, sunfish 
Salmon 


July 1-Apr. 30* 
Apr. 15-Nov. 30* 


No closed season* 


No closed season 


Bl.bass, 8”|10 bl. bass 
Trout, a 25 game 


Crappie, 5” fish in all 








Pennsylvania 
Black bass, rock 
bass, white bass, 
crappie, straw- 
berry or calico 
bass and grass 
ass, pike-perch, 

pickerel, muska 

longe, western 
and northern 
pike 





Trout except 
ea trout 
Lake trout 


Rhode Island 











July 1-Nov. 30 





Apr.15-July 31* 
Tuly 1-Sept. 29 


6” 30 or 20 
io Ibs.& 1 fish 
7 30 or 
20 Ibs. 
and 1 fish 
6” “ ry) 
None 
10”* 3 or 20 lbs 
& 1 fish* 
Black 10 bl. bass 
bass, 9”, | 15 r. bass 
others 15 w. bass 
6” 15 crappie 


Pickerel, 


pike- 

perch, 12” 

Musk y, 
” 


22 
Pike, 22” 





25 catfish 
25 suckers 
25 chubs 
“” 25 perch 
25 fall fish 
20 trout 














Resident $1.25 
Non-resident 5.00 
~~ a days 1.25 


Resident 3.00 
on-resident 3.00 
Alic n 28.00 
awe re 
Resident 1.60 | 


Non-resident 
recip. (min.) 2.60 
Aliens prohibited 









































Black bass, June 20—-Feb. 20 10” 8 Reside: nt 1.25 
pickerel 18 Non-resident 2.50 
Perch | No closed season 6” |20 w.perch| Alien 5.00* 
30 other “ 
Trout Apr. 1-July 15 ag | 20 
|South Cc arolina No state-wide 
Speckled trout | closed season on rns | 3 20* Resident None 
Rainbow trout | any fish | 8” 20 Non-resident 10.25 
|South Dakota | | 
Black bass } June 15-Mar. 1 None Resident 1.00 
Wall-eyed pike, | May 1-—Mar. 1 3i in Non-resident 3.00 
great northern | aggregate 
pike, pickere! | 
lrout Apr ——- 70 25 trout 
Bluegills, ring May 1-Feb. 28* | lor bluegills| 
perch, bullheads, | [36 pe rchor 
sunfish, crappie | bullheads | 
| | 115 sunfish 
| | & crappie | 
I npaainei oiaacnenapenctiaigetisities ee ionennlen — — 
Tennessee | 
ack bass. June 2-—Mar. 31* Bass, 8”* None Resident 2.00* 
wall-eyed pike, 10” Non-resident 2.50* 
muskalonge, 10”%* } 
buffalo, catfish, | Crappie, | 
crappie, land | | 6 
locked salmon, | | Black 
rock bass | perch, 6” 
| Salmon, 7” 
Catfish, al 
Brook and | Mar. 2—Nov. 30* | 6” None 
rainbow trout | | ad 
Texas | | 
Black bass, May 1-Feb. 28 | il None | Resident* 1.10 
crappie | a Non-resident 5.00 | 
} ** 5 days 1.10 | 
Rainbow trout June 1-Dec. 31 14” 5 Alien 5.00 | 
(Uta h | Re sident 2.00* 
All game fish June 15—Oct. 31* a 30 fish | “ female 1.00 
or 10 Ibs. | Non-resident 3.15 
and 1 fish | Alien 7.50 
Vv ‘ermont | 
Black bass July 1-Jan. 1 10” 10 Radde nt 1.00 | 
Trout May 1-Aug. 15* o”"* 25 fish on-resident 3.15*| 
5 lbs.* ake Cham- | 
Golden trout, May 1-Sept.1* | 6 | “ plain, 5 days 1.50 | 
lake trout, land- | ‘7’ 10 Ibs lien 3.15* 
locked salmon | and 1 fish* | 
Muskalonge | June 15-Apr. 15* | | 
Wall-eyed pike May 1-—Mar. 1 } 10”* 20 Ibs 
| | and 1 fish* 
Pickerel | May 1—Mar.15* | a2” | 25 Ibs 
and 1 fish 
Virginia | ~_ 
Black bass, | June 15-Mar. 14* a 15 Resident, state 3.00 | 
w. of Blue Ridge | | Resident, co 1.00 | 
Mts | July 1-Dee. 31 | | Non-resident 5 bo 
Rock bass, redeye June 1s Mar.14° — = y 2.00 | 
Trou | Apr. SR me 30 i. 4 | 20 Alien 5.00 | 
othe rs, 3” | 
w fashington "Resident, tate 5.00 | 
Black bass, | Local county Black 30 fish Re sident, co. 1.50 
crappie, sunfish, | seasons | bass, 9”* | or 20 Ibs. | Non-resident 5.00 | 
pike, perch, cat- | | Other ind 1 fish*} Alien, county 5.00 | 
fish, whitefish | | fish, 67* State 25.00 
West Virginia 
Black, green, July 1-Nov. 30* 3” 10 bass Resident, state 3.00 
white and Resident, local 1.00 
willow bass Non- resident 5.00 
Trout, land- Apr. 15-July 31 6” 25 trout day 1.00 
locked salmon, None in aggre- | Resident of Ohio, = 
white silmon, gate* Olio River only, 1 4 
muskalonge 10” but only | Aliens ed 
Wall-eyed pike June 1-Mor. 31 10” 1Srainbow 
Pike, pickerel, July 1-Nov. 30 10” x10brown 
perc 3” 
Wisconsin | 
Black bass June 20-Mar. 1* 10” 10 Resident 1.00 
White bass, May 25-Mar. 1* a 25 Non-resident 3.00 
strawberry bass, Other 25 catfish 
calico bass, bass, 7 25 bull 
aver bass, rock Catfish, head 
bass, crappie, rT other 
catfish, bullhead bass, 20 
Trout (exc. lake)} May 1—Aug. 31 rd 15 
Pickerel, May 25-Mar. 1 16” 10 
muskalonge 30” 1 
ike May 25-—Mar. 1 13” 10 
Sturgeon Sept. 5—Oct. 31* 5 
Perch, sunfish No closed season | Perch, 7” | 25 each 
bicaten | 
Wyoming Resident 1.50 } 
All game fish Apr. 1-Nov. 30* None 15 Ibs. Non- renident 3.00 
or 30 fish* 5 days 1.50 | 
Alien, resident 7.50 
Alien,non-res.12.50 

















*Certain exceptions; consult 


state fish and game authorities 


Copyrighted by Fierp & Stream 








And Death 


P ASSED 


F 1 **Narro west Esc ape from Death si Story 


By Capt. GEORGE F. SHEARWOOD 


Illustrated by PAUL BRANSOM 


NCE, while I held my breath and 
watched in utter helplessness, 
death passed by. It came, and 
was gone in one searing, thun- 
dering flash, but the chill of that moment 
has stayed with me down the years, tran- 
scending in vividness memories of many 
narrow escapes from sudden oblivion. 

Those whom fate or inclination sends 
adventuring into the wilder corners of 
this earth pit their brains, their luck and 
their courage in an almost ceaseless gam- 
ble with danger. If they use their brains 
and pay heed to the lessons experience 
has taught, the odds are with them. But 
familiarity with danger too often breeds 
contempt, the brother of carelessness 
and recklessness. Then the odds are over- 
whelmingly against them. 

Sometimes, as I discovered, luck 
proves a stanckh ally and death does pass 
by, leaving behind a well-warned and far 
more careful man. 

Death and I were not strangers. We 
had brushed elbows on many occasions. 
In eighteen months’ fighting in France I 
had been wounded three times. Then I 
went to Africa. On my way there I 
thought with relief that my flirtations 
with danger were now things of the past. 

I was wrong. I found that Old Mother 
Africa could produce more methods of 
snuffing out young and promising careers 
than any other place in the world. Re- 
sponsible for the lives and well-being of 
some hundreds of native troops, I fought 
an epidemic of cerebro-spinal meningitis 
which cut my force in half and held me 
in constant fear of deadly infection. I 
shot my first leopard at point-blank 
range. He was already in the air in his 
final spring, a few feet from my face, be- 
fore I had time to fire. My dog and re- 
volver saved me once in the middle of 
the night when a black mamba, Africa’s 
deadliest reptile, was two feet from my 
camp bed. A sudden, hard, straight right 
once stopped the spear of a mutinous 
tribesman from finding a resting-place in 
my back. 

In France, of course, even caution and 
brains were of little avail. If the bullet 
“had your name and address on it,” you 
stopped it. But in Africa things were 
different. I was able to do something for 
myself. When the leopard came squirm- 
ing through the bush, I had a rifle in my 
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hand. When my dog’s uneasiness awoke 
me, a revolver by my pillow was ready 
for the snake. When the unruly tribes- 
man raised his spear, I was half expect- 
ing some such gesture and was prepared 
to take the offensive. I was always ready 
to act. Always—except that once. 

I had been about three years in central 
Africa when, in 1919, I led an expedition 
to the Karamoja district of northern 
Uganda and became administrative of- 
ficer there. Karamoja was a wild, remote 
region a week’s march eastward from the 
upper Nile. 

The people of Karamoja were primi- 
tive nomads, forever on the move seeking 
water and new grazing grounds for their 
cattle. Natural fighters, the most coveted 
adornment of the men was the tribal 
marking that denoted the warrior, the 
killer Despite this fact, they were not 
difficult people to control, only a rela- 
tively small percentage being outlaws 
and general bad men. Their feuds with 
neighboring tribes and the resultant fight- 
ing gave me some concern and plenty of 
work, but my chief problem was protect- 
ing the tribe from slave-raiders from 
southern Abyssinia away to the north. 


HESE bandits, apparently answer- 
able to no authority, were constantly 
penetrating the district, killing, burning 
and stealing. Bands of them, armed with 
rifles, would sweep down on a section 
of the tribe, set fire to its huts or shel- 
ters, kill the men, and drive off to slavery 
the girls and women. For good measure, 
they would take all the cattle they could 
catch and kill every elephant they en- 
countered, regardless of age or sex, for 
its ivory. To attempt to stop these raids 
or to teach the raiders a lesson was an 
almost insoluble problem and one that 
kept me continually on the move. 
Throughout the district big game of 
all kinds abounded—elephant, rhinocer- 
os, lion, leopard, buffalo, giraffe, eland, 
the greater kudu and most of the smaller 
types of gazelle. My job was administra- 
tion, not big-game hunting. Therefore I 
limited my shooting to supplying some- 
thing for the cooking pots of myself and 
my followers, but naturally at one time 
or another I had to shoot the more 
dangerous animals. 
My experience with wild man, wild 





beast, reptile, insect and African climate 
had qualified me as an expert in the 
knowledge of how to live, what to do and 
—more particularly—what not to do in 
the wilds of Africa. I was no novice, 
and I had a responsible job. I was cau- 
tious and methodical. I always had the 
jump on the so-called unexpected because 
I was always prepared for it. And yet I 
gave death that one chance. 


HAD set out through that practically 

unknown northern end of the district 
to meet the commander of a southern 
Sudan station in order that we might 
discuss the possibility of concerted ac- 
tion against those northern slave raiders. 
When on safari, I traveled with as much 
comfort as circumstances permitted. On 
this occasion I was riding a small Abys- 
sinian mule. With me were Fadala, my 
soldier orderly; Okeli, my gun-bearer, 
and two local tribesmen who acted as 
messengers and sources of information 
about the country or the people. 

These tribesmen were carefully chosen 
warriors. Aside from spear and shield, 
an ostrich feather in their hair and a 
single skin suspended from their shoul- 
ders, they were as naked as on the 
day they were born. As a distinguish- 
ing mark, they carried small red pen- 
nants at their spearheads. Okeli carried 
my rifle, shotgun, water-bottle and other 
gear. I carried only a small hunting knife 
and a fly whisk. The hunting knife was a 
concession to religion. Should I shoot a 
beast for the evening meal, the knife was 
handed to my Mohammedan orderly that 
he might slit the animal’s throat and thus 
make it lawful for the followers of Islam 
in my party to eat. 

To escape the dust and flies I was rid- 
ing with these four natives about half a 
mile ahead of my main column, which 
consisted of half a dozen native soldiers 
and about thirty porters carrying camp 
equipment and food. We were following 
an old, half-obliterated path obligingly 
cleared by elephants some time before; 
so the going for the time being was easy. 

The country on each side grew thicker 
and thicker as we proceeded. There was 
no sign of life, either native or animal. 
Apparently there was nothing to fear. It 
was nearing the short rainy season, and 
the earth was parched and baking. There 
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And Death Passed By 
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CWA Sore " 


Like a flash from a gun, two enormous rhinoceroses came charging out 


was no breeze. The sun shone down 
fiercely. It was oppressively hot. Mile 
after mile slid monotonously by. Noth- 
ing broke the torpid equatorial stillness. 
I almost fell asleep in the saddle. 

Presently we reached a slight valley 
through which ran what in the rains 
would be a rushing river but then was 
nothing but a dry, sandy watercourse 
shaded by huge trees and tangled vines. 
On the farther side—the way we were 
going—the trees gave place to elephant- 
grass, that bright-green, sword-like grass 
which grows to a height of eight or ten 
feet and is almost impenetrable. 


WAS aroused from my semi-stupor by 

a cry from Fadala. In crossing the 
watercourse he had slipped over a rock 
and twisted his ankle. A true son of Afri- 
ca, he was indulging in all the facial con- 
tortions he could contrive to demonstrate 
how badly he was hurt. I knew those 
grimaces of old, but dismounted and let 
him try a few new ones while I examined 
the ankle. Nothing was broken, but 
Fadala was undoubtedly in real pain. 
Carelessly I told Okeli, my gun-bearer, 
to stay and help him along till the main 
column caught up with them. We were 
only a couple of miles or so from Madial, 
our halting-place for the night. I was 
tired. I wanted to get into camp and 
could not bother to wait; so leaving 
them, I jumped on my mule, called my 
two tribesmen and moved on again. 

All day long I had not seen so much 
as a lizard. I was drugged by the stillness, 
the heat and the stickiness of the safari. 
Not once did I give a thought to the fact 
that Okeli had my weapons and I was 
leaving him behind. I let myself forget 
that anything can happen at any moment 
in Africa’s wild places. 

I jogged the mule to a trot, the tribes- 
men loping along easily on each side of 
me. We reached the brow of the opposite 
rise and slowed to a walk. The elephant- 


grass was a little thinner now, but ahead 
and on each side there was plenty of 
shorter grass and thorn-bush. Half a 
mile behind, the column of porters had 
just reached the watercourse. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by 
yells and shouts. I thought the column 
was chaffing Fadala for his mishap and 
making an infernal noise about it. The 
jabbering and yelling continued, but it 
was too distant for me to distinguish 
words. I idly flicked an inquisitive fly 
from the mule’s right ear. There was 
nothing to get excited about. Then the 
unexpected happened! 

There came a sudden, ominous thun- 
dering from the bush to my right front. 
I had hardly become conscious of it 
when, not more than twenty yards away, 
the grass parted and, like a flash from a 
gun, two enormous rhinoceroses came 
charging out. 

Have you ever seen a maddened rhino 
charge? As a sample of concentrated 
brutish ferocity the sight has no equal. 


UT these two huge brutes came, 

shoulder to shoulder, heads for- 
ward, ugly tusks out, their tree-stumps 
of legs pounding into the ground with 
frightening speed. In an instant an illu- 
sion of calm peace had somersaulted into 
a reality of momentary destruction. 

My rifle! Half a mile away. Death 
grinned twenty yards off. 

With a jerk my mule stuck her fore- 
feet into the ground and came to a dead 
stop. Instinct? It seemed so to me. Into 
my mind swept the knowledge that the 
sight of a rhinoceros is poor, though its 
sense of smell may be good. We had one 
chance. If we stood perfectly still, these 
two mammoth beasts might not see us. 
My fingers tightened around the reins, 
and I sat rigid, holding my breath. On 
each side of me the two tribesmen froze 
into dusty ebony statues, as stiff and 
motionless as their spears. 


It was a million-to-one shot. The 
brutes were heading across the path. 
They came nearer with each galloping 
stride. Twenty yards—fifteen. Would 
they swerve? Would they catch our 
scent? If so—well, it would be amen. 

Ten yards away and almost in front 
of us. I could see into the vicious little 
eye of the nearer one—see every crease 
and line in his dirty hide. If we moved, if 
panic gripped the mule, the creatures, 
maddened by the din my followers had 
made, would swing around and in a stride 
be on us, pound us to pulp, to quick and 
horrible destruction. 


UT Lady Luck’s fingers were upon 
my shoulder. The brutes ploughed 
right across the track not more than five 
yards in front of us. On they went. Ten 
yards away—fifteen—not even the mule 
dared turn her head to watch. Twenty 
yards—twenty-five. The tall grass swal- 
lowed them again. Out of the corner of 
my eye I watched the violent agitation 
of the grass whicli marked their passage. 
They were holding to that same straight 
line. 

The great beasts were gone, and as 
suddenly the day resumed its erstwhile 
torpid stillness. 

For another long, long minute no one 
stirred, so great had been the shock of 
that murderous visitation. Then one of 
the tribesmen moved. He turned and 
looked me in the eyes. “Very close, mas- 
ter,” he muttered solemnly. 

Yes, it had been very close. Even now, 
writing about it thirteen years later, I 
can taste the dust those death-dealing 
feet threw up five yards before my face 
and feel again the iciness in my veins as 
I sat helpless before the rush of those 
monsters. 

Had we been five yards farther for- 
ward when those two rhinos came out of 
the grass, nothing would have saved us. 
That we were not was blind luck. 











Diy-Hy Strateg 


There ts an added thrill to taking extremely shy trout 


BOUT June 10 of an especially 
mild season, I dropped in a 
baker's shop in a small village 
and had my eyes dazzled by a 

platter of brook trout. Hardly had my 
baker friend closed the door of his ice 
chest when I asked the inevitable ques- 
tion. The answer came right back with 
careful instructions as to roads and land- 
marks to guide me back into the cedar 
brakes. But there was a quizzical smile 
in the baker’s eyes when he said: “Now 
you know where I got ‘em. It’s up to you 
to find out how to get ‘em.” 

This was all fair enough. I had heard 
vague rumors about this brook and real- 
ized that if each visitor to the stream 
used the baker's successful methods there 
would be few trout left at the end of 
the season. And also, there is a zest to 
paddling one’s own canoe on strange 
waters. 

So I journeyed to this little brook and 
tried my fortune. The last two miles of 
its course wander through dense brush 
which is utterly impossible for dry-fly 
fishing. The bottom is peat, and the in- 
terlaced branches make wading diffi- 
cult. A worm dapper might do well in 
this stretch late in the evening and on 
into the night. But not the dry-fly man 
by any possible trick of the imagination. 

Above this part of the stream, which 
curves around low hills in a semicircle, 
there is a straight course where it flows 
through a wild-hay marsh. On the bank 
opposite the wet meadow is an impene- 
trable thicket of alder and cedars. The 
brush grows right down to the water and 
the limbs overhang, making it a tantaliz- 
ing piece of water for the dry-fly caster. 

This stream cannot be fished by wad- 
ing, and casting upstream is prohibited 
by the overhanging limbs. At first in- 
spection, it looked to me as if a program 
of stealth and dapping the fly over likely 
pools and holes was the only solution to 
the problem. I had come early, prepared 
to spend hours learning something, and 
I stayed late. I returned to the village 
without a single trout. Nor had I had a 
single rise to my fly. 

The quizzical grin on the face of my 
friend the baker when I reported my 
defeat that night made me determined 
to go back to that stream and continue 
taking my daily licking until I could 
show some creditable results. In review- 
ing my defeat that evening, I arrived at 
two conclusions: the trout were obvious- 
ly very shy fish; and the boggy nature 
of the bank transmitted a warning of 
my approach when I attempted to creep 
up to the edge of the bank and dap my 
fly through the open spaces in the foliage. 

The next morning I was back on the 
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stream with the first light of daybreak. 
Instead of rigging my tackle, I took out 
a carefully honed knife and worked up 
the stream for a good mile, cutting away 
round holes in the overhanging limbs 
large enough to shoot a fly through at a 
distance of thirty feet. I cut these “gun 
ports” at intervals of about fifty feet. It 
was ten o'clock before my wilderness 
pruning task was over, and I moved far 
back from the stream and returned to 
my tackle cache. 

I chose a delicately tied Queen o’ Wa- 
ters and worked cautiously up to the first 
“gun port.” As the fly danced back and 
forth in the air I wondered whether my 
hard labor of the morning was just more 
wasted effort. There were other more 
hospitable streams close by where a man 
would get good results with far less exer- 
tion. Finally, I was confident that I had 
the range on my target and threw a cast 
toward the round hole in the brush. I was 
sure my cast was short, because more 
than half my leader lay over the grass on 
the meadow bank of the stream. But a 
smart splash coming from the invisible 
water warned me that a trout had risen. 
I twitched my rod and was fast to a fish. 

The struggle was short. The trout slid 
up the soft bank and into the wild grass. 
An eleven-inch trout settled into my 
creel. And with him went a great deal of 
satisfaction. The story repeated itself 
right up the stream. At every “gun port” 
I did one of three things: either I hung 
my fly on the brush and lost my chance 
at a trout when I pulled it free; or I 
made a successful cast into the unseen 
water and missed the rise; or I landed a 
duplicate of that first eleven-inch trout. 
Of course, errors were in the majority, 
and I reached the end of the meadow 
with four trout in my creel. By that time 
it was high noon, and I perched on an 
old stump and ate my sandwich. 


INCE I had been fishing at right 

angles to the stream flow, I could see 
no reason why the strategy would not 
work just as well on the downstream 
journey as it had going up. This proved 
to be the case; five more trout went into 
my creel. There was still time enough 
for one more trip up the stream and 
back down again before darkness, but I 
felt I had more fish than my share, and 
I left the stream to the next man who 
might find the “gun ports” I had cut in 
the brush and use them if he knew what 
they were for. 

The pleasure from my little triumph 
increased when I showed the day’s re- 
sults to the village baker. He was brutal- 
ly incredulous that a dry fly could take 
one trout from that stream in daylight. 


So we parted, each firmly convinced that 
the other had taken his catch by dapping 
worms in the darkness. A later confession 
from him substantiated my first convic- 
tion, but my baker friend still “mis- 
doots” my method. Which is just the 
right pinch of salt to savor the meat of 
a friend’s praise. 

The thrill of this little triumph re- 
mained vivid enough. But when I faced 
the identical problem of shy trout and a 
trembling bank on another stream of 
different scenery, I proceeded with lead- 
footed labor to work out my salvation all 
over again. 

This stream was larger. It gloried in 
the name of a river, though this was 
more an honorary title than a geographi- 
cal one. At any rate, there were plenty 
of fast water and good footing in the 
stream bed. Then, too, the banks were 
open on both sides with plenty of room 
for fishing far and fine. The river gave 
me nothing on the first day but an inti- 
mate acquaintanceship with its deeps 
and shallows and tantalizing glimpses of 
stanch trout that darted away from their 
stream-bed hiding places when my wad- 
ing shoes approached too near to them. 


FEW small ones rose and shamed 

me with the knowledge that I was 
playing roughly in a nursery. I quit fish- 
ing in embarrassment. Here was a big 
stream with good fish and ideal condi- 
tions for casting properly to the shiest 
fish, and I was taking nothing but the 
innocent and guileless. 

I came back the next day with larger 
flies and stronger determination. And 
the day waned with no trout to my 
credit. It seemed that rising fish quit 
rising the instant that I approached with- 
in the longest casting distance. 

A sandwich from the pocket of a 
fishing jacket munched at noon serves 
as the philosopher’s stone—perhaps more 
effectively, because it sustains the flesh 
while the mind fumbles through the 
day’s problems. And as I sat chewing 
slowly and watching the trout rise un- 
disturbed on the surface of a long, deep 
run, I renewed my hopes. But how to 
realize them? 

Far back from the bank, I tossed a 
bread pill on the water. Two eager trout 
slashed at it. I poked around the stump 
against which I was leaning and dug out 
a sleepy grub. It was also competed for 
by those two watchful trout. An old. 
barbaric-colored fly, with the hook shank 
clipped off by my ever-present pliers, 
was tossed to the wind and was cap- 
tured. I could imagine the look of dis- 
gust when a sizable trout shouldered his 
way between the other two regulars at 
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An ideal place to float a dry fly. You just know that run holds 


my luncheon table and seized the harm- 
less fly and spat it out when the decep- 
tion was detected. 

It was then that my memory and my 
intelligence fitted together for a mo- 
ment. If I could not take these obliging 
trout in the conventional way, then I 

should try casting far back from the bank 
and offer them from a right angle to the 
stream a few feet of leader and no line. 
Three- and four-foot ts, so to speak, 
instead of fifty- and sixty-foot ones. 

The initial results were amazing. 
Trout banged my flies at every success- 


Dry-Fly Strategy 


ful cast. They knotted my leaders right 
handsomely around overhanging roots 
and collected a var sty of my flies for 
the what-nots in which good trout store 
the tackle of luckless fishermen. Still, 
the day’s results were more than satis- 
factory. Now and then I would see a 
torpedo wake cut across the stream to- 
ward the general position of my invisible 
fly. A slap and a twitch—sometimes I 
was fast to a trout, and other times I 
was fast to a root. It was all exciting 
business. Both the trout and I seemed to 
enjoy the game hugely. I did, at any rate. 


- 


a big one for you 


So the day ended. And I had a satis- 
fyingly heavy creel, sagging on the 
shoulder harness from the weight of just 
six fish. A much better accounting, I 
feel, than the limit in smaller sizes. 

Then one day, not long after that ex- 
perience, I returned, full of confidence, 
to this river with its shy but sociable 
trout. And with the assurance of pride, 
I brought along an audience to applaud 
my skill. If no man is a hero to his valet, 
what is he to a bosom friend who has 

watched him in boyhood days skin a 
skunk improp- (Continued on page 57) 
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Picking up my rod, he 
made a couple of false 
casts and then shot the 
line out into the road 
thirty feet 


HE city boy goes to the country for 

the summer and meets Bart, a boy 
of his own age. Together they explore 
the fields and streams. The principal 
sport consists of intensive woodchuck 
hunting. Parents forbid firearms, but this 
handicap is overcome by an enthusiastic 
dog and some rusty traps. Also there 
are frogs and turtles and eels to be 
caught, and bullheads and sunfish. And 
then came trout. The big one that lived 
under the bridge and many smaller ones 
furnished real sport for two boys living 
in the age of ‘“‘snarin’, hookin’ and spear- 
in’.” Air rifles came next, and with them 
came the usual pranks that get boys with 
air guns in trouble. A .22 rifle was then 
added to the arsenal, followed by a 
Harper’s Ferry musket, a .32-20 rifle 
and a 12-bore shotgun. Sport ranged 
from shooting woodchucks and rufied 
grouse to hunting foxes and deer. 


% 





PART VI 


S this is an account of my most 
cherished pleasures, I can not 
go far without getting on to the 
subject of fishing and into a 

brook. I can not say that this is a hobby 
of mine; probably it is better described 
as a habit. 

All through my life I have used the 
many advantages I have had at hand for 
my recreation. While others have been 
going to town for amusement I have 
turned to the woods and hills with their 
sparkling, busy little brooks. 

There is a great variety of these 
streams. Some are clear, cold little 
trickles high up in the hills. Others are 
little more than deep ditches through 
pastures and meadowland. Deeper down 
in the valley these converge, and the 
water is deeper, the pools larger and, for 
the purpose of angling, more difficult. 

In my boyhood all of these streams 
were alive with trout, and it was by no 
means an uncommon event to catch fish 
that weighed a pound in water that 
seemed little more than a foot deep. 
Every rock, every overhanging bank 
harbored fish—trout which had spent 
their happy lives rushing out from their 
retreats to feed on any form of life that 
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might float near. In these small streams 
we were ali bait fishermen, probably be- 
cause there was not room to cast a fly. 
Whatever the reason may have been, no 
one ever used a fly on some of the 
streams, while on others there was little 
use for anything else. 

Bart and I began our angling on one 
of the bait brooks which offered a great 
variety of water. Part of it was in a 
meadow. Then it ran through a swamp, 
where the sweet-flag was up to our arm- 
pits. From the swamp it rushed for a 
quarter of a mile through big timber, to 
lose itself in a pasture of alders. Few 
fished it for sport. It was a common sight 
as you passed a farmhouse to see, hang- 
ing on the side of a woodshed, a sack 
sewn on a barrel hoop. This was the 
general method of getting a mess of 
trout. It was sure and quick and, if 
you only wanted food, a perfectly sane 
method. 

It may seem odd that we should have 
learned all of the unethical methods of 
taking trout before we took up the more 
accepted manner, but it is not. There 
were no ethical ways of fishing in those 
days. If you wanted to fish, well and 
good; if you wanted fish, go get ’em. It 
was all the same, only don't be a hog 
about it. We snared and hooked first; 
then we learned to go fishing. 

There were some reasons for this. One 
was that I had three brothers, all older, 
from thirteen to twenty years, and when 
they went fishing they had their own 
ideas. They were all in business, and 
their limited time did not permit getting 
me out of bees’ nests, nettles and poison- 
ivy. It had been tried, and I was about 
as much of a success on a trout stream 
as a playful puppy. Another perfectly 
good reason was that their light tackle 
was hardly suited for my enthusiastic 
methods of landing fish, but I guess that 
they thought I caught more than my 
share during the week and did not need 
the recreation they so eagerly sought 
every Saturday. 

Another and probably more vital rea- 
son for my keeping aloof and not fishing 
more with my brothers was a personal 
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I scratched her head and neck while Bart stole the milk 


interest they took in my education. It 
was more than personal; it was paternal, 
and made life miserable for me on many 
occasions. For some time before I en- 
tered my teens—yes, most of the time 
—I was trying to learn the multiplica- 
tion table. Under one teacher this was 
not so bad; I could get away from one 
and have a moment’s peace—but with 
one in school and three at home, my 
life was not only complicated but 
miserable. 

There were times when I was deliber- 
ately left at home after I became an 
angler, and I retaliated on one particular 
occasion in a way that left the joke on 
my brothers. I never had a younger 
brother, but I guess that they can be a 
nuisance if they try. 

One Friday evening the whole family 
was united, and at the supper table my 
three brothers decided that they were 
going fishing early next morning. “Oh, 
where are you going? Let me go too, will 
you?” I chirped, eager to be in on the 
fun. 

“Not on your life!” said one. “You 
fish all the week, and we’re not going to 
have you messing up the brook and 
getting frightened by cows.” 

This was a dirty dig, for I had been 
chased by a bull once, and I did not like 
bovines of either sex. 


I SUBSIDED into silence, but I was 
thinking. My kit was ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and I had some ideas of 
my own. 

The next morning I was up at day- 
light, but I did not leave my room until 
I was sure that the others had left the 
house. Then I stole down to the sitting- 
room and watched them go out of the 
yard. I knew in a moment where they 
were headed for—it was a stream that 
passed near’ our home, and by taking a 
short cut through the fields of about a 
mile you could strike its source and have 
nearly two miles of fishing. 

As soon as they were out of sight I 
started for the same stream, only I hit 
it just about a quarter of a mile short of 
the place I knew they were going. By 
fishing fast I came down the brook near- 
ly an hour before they did. I had good 
luck and placed my fish in the ice-box 


without saying a word to any of the 
folks in the house. We were eating break- 
fast when the boys returned, and I could 
see that they were not particularly 
happy. 

“Any luck?” my father asked. 

“Not much,” said one. “Somebody 
was ahead of us almost ali of the way, 
but we could not catch up with him. 


HEY took their fish to the ice-box, 
and there I heard some exclama- 
tions. It was not a minute before my old- 
est brother came into the dining-room 
with the pan of fish I had caught. He 
aimed his question at the entire room, 
but he looked at me. 
“Say, where did these trout 
come from?” 
My father looked at the trout 
and then at me, but there was a 
twinkle in his eye that gave me / 
courage. 
“I caught them this morning,” 
I said. ' 
“Where did you catch them?” | 


he asked. 
“In the Dean Brook,” *% 


I calmly 
replied, looking as innocent as I 
could. 

The three brothers looked at 
each other and then at me, but 
I was prepared for this, and I 
promptly asked, “Where did you 
fellows go?” 

“Well, Ill be darned!” said 
one. “That’s where we went.” 

Father believed in my innocence 
or wanted to. He began to laugh. 

I followed up my advantage. 


The procedure was 
simple enough 


“You didn’t tell me where you were go- 
ing, and I woke up and wanted to go 
fishing; so I went, and that’s all.” 

My father continued to laugh and, 
looking at my fish, asked how many they 
had caught. When it developed that I 
had caught more than all three of the 
others, he laughed some more, but not 
at me. 

I do not know just when Bart and I 
started really to fish for trout, but I do 
recall one of our early experiences, when 
we were about ten years old. There was 
a beautiful little brook two miles from 
our homes, where my paternal grand- 
father had lived. One morning we man- 
aged to get someone to carry the mail 
so that we could make an early start. 
Our breakfast was meager enough, as 
we left several hours before we said we 
were going. Some bread and molasses, 
washed down by milk, from the pantry, 
was all our excitement permitted. 

The stars were still blinking in the 
west, and there was just a tinge of day 
in the east as we started over the hill 
for what was to be a real expedi- 
tion into new country. Our 
equipment consisted of two 
old rods. The first two joints 
were of ash and the tip 
was of lancewood. The 
reel seat was above the V 
handle, and_ the 
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guides and ferrules were brass. For reels 
we had two brass things that we honored 
by that name; I doubt if they held more 
than ten yards of green braided line. Our 
real treasures, and what made us feel 
like sportsmen, were two snelled hooks 
and a mangy fish basket. Our bait con- 
sisted of two huge cans of angleworms— 
we must have had a solid quart between 
us—and the cans were suspended from 
our sides by strands of sheep twine. 
The air was soft and warm as we 
reached the brook, and it was not long 
before we began to yank trout. How 
they would rush from under the banks 
and take our bait, just as hungry un- 
suspecting trout do the world over, and 
how we started them heavenward by the 
aid of those long, stiff poles! If the fish 
did not reach their celestial home on the 
first yank, it was due to the limited 
amount of line we had. We filled the 
basket the first mile and had to string 
our fish on a forked willow branch. 
These we placed in a shady spring and 
continued to fill the basket again. 


Y eleven o’clock we were so hungry 
that we were actually faint, and there 
seemed no alternative but to go home or 
starve. Then Bart saw a cow in the pas- 
ture. “Judas Priest, if we had a pail I’d 
get some milk from that cow,” was his 
hungry observation. 

Then I had an idea. “I'll wash out one 
of the bait cans. It’s big 
enough, isn’t it?” 

That is just what we 
did. I washed the can 
after I had tied the 
worms in a_ burdock 
leaf, and we marched 
out to conquer the cow. 
She must have been 
sorry for us, as she did 
not object in the least. 
I scratched her head 
and neck while Bart 
stole the milk. We each 
drank a can full. After 
we had replaced the 
worms and_ gathered 
our surplus fish, we 
started for home. 

There were many, 
many days like this, 
only we did not always 
feed on the country we 
were in. We learned 
that a lunch eaten on 
the shady bank was a 
large part of the fun. 
We must have been 
growing up and did not 
know it—we had at 
last become _ anglers. 

We took to this new sport like ducks 
to water, and it led us to new places and 
great excitement. Soon we learned that 
there were times of day best suited for 
fishing, that conditions of the water were 
a factor, and that there was a variety 
of baits to be used. 

Night fishing was a new sport, and 
the deep pools of the Big Creek afforded 
us many an exciting fight. Baiting with 
worms or minnows, we fished these places 
after dark, never knowing what we would 
catch until our victim was in the bag. If 
we used minnows, it would be a big trout 
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Ransom. A conclusive argument that we should 
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or an eel; if worms, it might be either, or 
a walloping sucker, which put up quite a 
fight because of his size but was always 
disappointing. 

This angling led us to other fishing 
that we had not known existed before— 
lake fishing for pickerel. At sunrise or 
sundown we went skittering. 


O do this as we did, you have to be 

possessed of the qualifications of a 
blacksmith. The local smithy said a weak 
mind and a strong back were all that was 
needed. We used a cane pole that was 
about twenty feet long, and on this was 
tied about fifteen feet of stout line. Our 
hook was tied to a gimp leader and was 
large. The bait was the belly of a perch 
or sunfish, depending on the light; if 
dark, perch. One rowed the boat and the 
other wielded the pole. 

The procedure was simple enough. We 
cast toward the lily-pads, and after the 
bait had sunk about a foot we twitched 
it back to the boat. When a fish struck, 
we gave him all the line we had and as 
much time as we thought he needed to 
swallow the bait. Then we struck. Once 
the fish was hooked, we pulled the pole 
in, hand over hand, and over the other 
side of the boat into the lake. When we 
reached the line, we continued pulling 
hand over hand, and eventually we came 
to a pickerel. Some days the fish would 
just fight for our bait, and it was nothing 
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“Bum,” by Epw1n M. Hasprouck, ts the story 
of a worthless cur dog, without home or friend 
until it was discovered that he was a 
quail dog. 


all go fishing. 
“‘A Sportsman’s Holiday,’’ by James W. 
StuBer. Jn which the white-tailed decr plays the 
Iecad on a hunt into the north woods of Quebec. 


uncommon to catch a dozen fish from a 
pound and a half to three pounds. 

Soon after my first season as an angler 
I began to become tackle-conscious, and 
I simply had to have a fly rod. The old 
ash and lancewood rod had come to a 
sudden end by falling into a wagon wheel 
while the horse was trotting. Before we 
could stop, it looked like a box of elbow 
macaroni. What my first rod looked like 
I do not recall, but I believe that it cost 
a dollar at the Sportsman’s Show in old 
Madison Square Garden. I remember the 
show well enough, as I nearly died from 
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the effects of eating coffee concentrate. 
The sample I ate was supposed to make 
twenty-four cups. 

With this rod I bait-fished most of the 
time, but in the grasshopper season I 
fished with them on the surface. You can 
see that the shell was cracking, and I 
was about to emerge from the grubby 
bait-toter to the fly-caster. 

My first real fly-fishing came with the 
twittering of birds and the brilliance of 
a rising sun. It was forced upon me just 
as you might meet a traffic policeman, 
and the day has never been forgotten. 

Old Dick was a man who had lost his 
right arm, and he helped pick a meager 
living for his wife and three children by 
catching trout and selling them for a 
dollar a pound to the hotel three miles 
away. He was a remarkable fisherman, 
and when trout were taking bait he was 
in his glory; but with only his left arm 
he could not cast very well and never 
tried to use flies. Another reason for this 
was probably due to the fact that he still 
stuck to his old ash and lancewood; shall 
I call it a rod or a pole? I do not know 
which. It was about twelve feet long and 
as suitable for a fly rod as it would have 
been for a toothpick. 

I had just graduated to the dignity of 
driving a horse that particular year, and 
it opened to me new places and plea- 
sures, as well as numerous errands and 
jobs. One evening Dick told me that he 
had an order from the 
hotel to catch as many 
trout as he could in the 
next three days, and he 
wanted me to help him. 
I had done this before. 
and he well knew that 
my fish would be his. 


FTER much talk, 

we decided to goto 
a neighboring town and 
fish a stream he knew 
of which was eight 
miles long. The chief 
attraction of this stream 
was that Dick was dis- 
tantly related to the 
owner of a long stretch 
of this water, who did 
not allow the general 
public to fish there. 
This was the first post- 
ed land I ever had been 
on, and I never did find 
but two posters, one 
where the stream came 
on to the land and the 
other where it left. 
They may not sound ef- 
fective, but between the 
two was a heavily loaded shotgun which 
was. Within sight of the house that land 
was private property, if there has ever 
been such a thing. 

At three-thirty the usual handful of 
gravel against my window aroused me, 
and it was not long before we were on 
our way. I did not wait for old Prudy to 
eat her breakfast, as I knew she would 
have all the rest of the day for that; so 
I put her grain in a bag and gave her 
a drink instead. That was about all I 
stopped to take myself. 

I have never (Continued on page 60) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


the 1933 Contest 


A Southern smallmouth wins a First Prize in 


HOUGH none of last year’s small- 
mouth black bass came anywhere 
near breaking a record, many fine 
fish were entered. Inasmuch as all 
of the world’s-record breakers in the 
last few years have come from Florida, 
I don’t suppose we can hope to estab- 
lish any new small-mouth records in our 
Prize Fishing Contest, since that state is 
not included in the geographical limits 
of the Small-Mouth Black Bass Class. 
On the other hand, we feel that there 
is no good reason why Florida should be 
included, since the number of small- 
mouths in that state is very limited as 
compared with the largemouths. 

This brings up a matter that ‘4 
is apparently not clearly under- 
stood by a good many of our 
contestants. About once every 
week, somebody writes me a 
letter asking why we accept 
smallmouths from certain states 
only, and also why we require 
an affidavit from either a tackle 
dealer or a taxidermist, affirm- 
ing that the fish being entered 
is a smallmouth and not a large- 
mouth. 

The reason is simply that it is 
very difficult in many cases for 
the average angler to distin- 
guish between the two species. 

Not long ago I had a letter 


Below on the left is the 8-pound- 
er which won Second Prize 


By SETH BRIGGS 


from a fisherman in South Carulina, ob- 
jecting because we do not include his 
state in the geographical limits of our 
small-mouth class. ‘‘What harm is there 
if you do get your wires crossed now 
and then?” is the way he concluded his 
letter. 

Here is a man who apparently does 
not know that the bigmouth averages 
considerably larger in size than does 
the smallmouth. And this not alto- 
gether because the largemouth is found 
principally in warmer waters where 
food is usually more abundant and in 
the South where they are active and 


























Edward Huss shows you his Michigan smallmouth 


which took third place 


feed throughout the year. The majority 
of smallmouths can not feed the year 
round because they are not normally a 
Southern species. On the other hand, 
there are plenty of largemouths in all of 
our Northern States and even in parts of 
Canada. In almost all instances in which 
the two species are found in the same 
waters, the largemouths run heavier than 
the smallmouths. 

The total weight of the prize-winning 
fish entered in the Northern Division of 
the Large-Mouth Black Bass Class dur- 
ing the past five years is 28134 pounds; 
that of the smallmouths during the same 
period is 217 pounds. This gives an 
average weight for the prize-winners in 
each of these classes of approximately 
934 pounds and 7% pounds, respectively. 








This Kentucky smallmouth won 
First Prize 


Such is the case despite the fact 
that there are more Southern 
States, where bass normally grow 
big, included in the geographical 
limits of our Small-Mouth Black 
Bass Class than in the Northern 
Division of the Large-Mouth 
Black Bass Class. 

Apparently, then, one species 
of bass just naturally grows 
larger than the other. This be- 
ing true, if largemouths were 
entered in our Contest as small- 
mouths, it certainly wouldn’t be 
very fair to the boys who had 
entered genuine smallmouths. 
That is why it makes all the dif- 
ference in the world whether or 
not “the wires become crossed 
now and then.” 

Furthermore, to include with- 
in the geographical limits of the Small- 
Mouth Black Bass Class states in which 
the large-mouth species greatly exceeds 
the smallmouth would only increase the 
possibility of largemouths being entered 
as smallmouths. I do not for one mo- 
ment wish to imply that this would be 
done with any intention to defraud. 
Most fishermen simply can not distin- 
guish between the two species. There 
are all sorts of rules that are supposed 
to apply—but sometimes they work, and 
sometimes they don’t. For instance, 
there’s the rule about the angle of the 
jaw and another about the color of the 
fish, and still another about shape; but 
all of these factors may and do vary with 
both age and environment. 

One of the (Continued on page 63) 
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Conservation Developments 


Bulletin of the American Game Association 


SAVE THE COVER! 


“ UCKS can't nest on fence posts,” 
says Jay N. Darling, the new 
Chief of the United States Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey, in his 
campaign to restore breeding marshes and 
to save nesting cover around the margins 
of our lakes and sloughs. 

Field investigators in Iowa, Mr. Darl- 
ing’s home state, found that “many of the 
best marshes in Iowa are nearly useless” 
the surrounding nesting grounds 
closely grazed to the water’s 
edge. They found that if such cover is 
saved until July, reasonable grazing there- 
after is not harmful. 

Crows are among the worst destroyers 
of waterfowl and other nesting game 
birds. In Iowa it was learned that on 
the areas where nesting cover was 
fenced off crows were not a serious 
menace, but that on the balance of the 
territory under observation, with 
grazing unlimited, the crop of young 
ducks was practically nil. 

The fencing of shore strips of cover 
a hundred yards or so back from the 
water's edge, with corners or lanes to 
permit live stock access to parts of 
lakes or marshes for drinking, 1s 
recommended. Interested sportsmen 
may help materially to increase the 
waterfowl supply by assisting farmers 
to fence off good patches of nesting 
cover. Buying the necessary wire and 
paying to have it put up will pay 
big dividends 

Indiana led the way this year in 
the campaign to save roadside cover 
for wildlife by issuing instructions to 
its highway workers to use flushing 
devices in all mowing and to do no 
burning except where absolutely es- 
sential. 

The American Game Association 
brought this action to the atten- 
tion of all state conservation officials, and 
the response was most encouraging. Urge 
your highway officials, both state and lo- 
cal, to refrain from cutting brush, weeds 
and grass of any kind except where it is 
absolutely necessary under the law or for 
the protection and convenience of the 
traveling public. In places where it is 


hecause 
have been 


felt that mowing is necessary this work 
should always be deferred until after 
July 10. 


INDIANS ASK NEW DEAL 


HE Cherokee Indians of North Caro- 
lina are asking Director R. Bruce 
Itheridge of the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Conservation for a new deal. They 
have petitioned Director Etheridge to 
take over protection of the game and fish 
on the lands of the Indians, and to pro- 
hibit the white man from encroaching up- 
on their hunting and fishing grounds. They 
also asked that state hunting and fishing 
license requirements be extended to them 
and that the funds so derived be devoted 
to the payment of warden services. 
It is significant that the Indians of North 
Carolina are willing to operate under the 
a ate game and fish laws, instead of claim- 
ing the right to hunt and fish at will and 


without contributing to the funds for pro 
tection of wildlife. 
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SetTH GorDon 
President 


WILDLIFE COMMITTEE’S PLAN 


HILE no action had been taken by 
President Roosevelt on the big Fed- 
eral wildlife program, recommended by 
Messrs. Beck, Darling and Leopold, be- 
fore this item was written, imterest 
throughout the country continued to run 
high 
State conservation officials have sub- 
mitted hundreds of suggested projects for 
consideration, among them being such 





Florida’s prize pair of bob-whites 


famous areas as the Kankakee Marshes in 
Indiana, the Cheyenne Bottoms in Kansas, 
Malheur in Oregon, Lower Klamath in 

California, and a large number of impor- 
tant breeding areas in the northern 
Prairie States. 

While many of the suggested areas may 
not be undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment, surveys by the states have been very 
helpful. Many of the projects which the 
Federal Government is unable to take up 
undoubtedly will be undertaken by the 
states and local groups. 

It is becoming more and more evident 
that such part of the big program as 
President Roosevelt is willing to approve 
will be handled under the supervision of 
Mr. Darling, the new Chief of the United 
States Biological Survey, who has taken 
charge of his work in a very energetic 
way. His enthusiasm is infectious, and as- 
surances of support have poured in. 


QUAIL RECORDS 
VER since W. B. Coleman, in charge 
of the White Oak Experimental 
Quail Farm in Virginia, financed by that 
fine sportsman, E. G. Baetjer of Balti- 
more, Maryland, developed successful 
methods for incubating and brooding bob- 
white quail by electricity, a whole flock 
of C ‘oleman disciples has sprung up. Pro- 





duction records are going up every year, 
and the old farmyard biddy had _ better 
watch her laurels. During the 1933 season 
Mr. Coleman exceeded all previous pro- 
duction records on the White Oak Farm 
—a total of 13,182 mature birds from 
16,500 eggs incubated. 

One of the most unusual records ever 
brought to our attention comes from T. 
W. Shuler, in charge of the Florida State 
Farm, who last season with 25 pairs of 
bob-whites produced 2,579 eggs, anaverage 
of 103 eggs per bird. Of the 2,468 eggs 
incubated, 1993, or 8034 per cent, pro- 
duced good birds. 

One of Mr. Shuler’s hens has piled up 
a great three-year record. In 1931 she 
laid 131 which hatched 110 good 
birds; in 1932 she laid 150 eggs, 
which produced 132 good birds; and 
in 1933 she laid 156 eggs, from which 
144 good birds were hatched. For the 
three years this one bob-white quail 
produced 437 eggs, from which 386 
chicks were hatched. The total 
hatch was 88.3 per cent of all eggs 
she produced. 

These examples of what quail 
breeders are doing merely prove that 
still better things are in store for 
those who want to rear quail for 
stocking purposes. 


eggs, 
gg 


good 


KANSAS GOING WET 


ANSAS has been building lakes 

for the past six or seven years 

with game and fish funds. To en- 

courage water impounding, the legis- 

lature made it possible for a land- 

owner to get the tax assessment on 

his lands reduced as much as 40 per 
cent. 

Most of the work so far has been 
fostered by the fish and game depart- 
ment. The recent legislature passed 
an act to enable the department to 
borrow $200,000 from the Government to 
build new lakes, but the state supreme 
court ruled against the proposal. 

Not to be defeated, the fish and game 
officials, with the support of Governor 
L andon, himself a sportsman, launched a 

3uy a License Week” in the hope of rais- 
ing $100,000 quickly among the fishermen 
for the original program. As we went to 
press, there was every indication that the 
drive would be a success and that the pro- 
gram will go forward with renewed vigor. 


NEW FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


N our last bulletin we hailed the final 

passage of the most important wildlife 
legislative program ever adopted by Con- 
gress. President Roosevelt signed the Co- 
ordination Bill and the Robinson Refuge 
Bill on March 10, and the Walcott-Kle- 
berg Duck Stamp Bill on March 16. 

The provisions of the Duck Stamp Bill 
were summarized last month. The Coordi- 
nation Bill, sponsored for four years by 
the Senate Committee on Wild Life, will 
coordinate various Federal activities af- 
fecting wildlife. It authorizes the Secre- 
taries of Agriculture and Commerce to 
supply expert assistance to the states on 
game and fish matters; authorizes in- 
vestigations to determine the effect of 
domestic sewage (Continued on page 42) 
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LL-enclosed, rubber-floated engines ... . lux- 

urious new smoothness .. . . unique quiet 

. - - feather-touch steering ease .. .. handy 
Co-Pilot .... silent spiral drive—each feature of 
Hooded Power convinces you that every other out- 
board must this year be compared against an amaz- 
ing new standard of power, performance, value. 


Compare Hooded Power—on a boat! Let an 
Evinrude or Elto Imperial tell its own story of 
vivid, enthralling performance. And after you 
have enjoyed an outboard ride such as you have 
never dreamed before—remember this—Hooded 
Power is actually priced as low as other makes of 
similar, or substantially lower power! 


Enjoy this new experience—this new kind of ride. Your 
Evinrude and Elto dealer will gladly arrange it at any 
time. Write us today; we will send you his name, and 
24-page Silver Anniversary catalog. Outboard Motors 
Corporation, 5617 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


EVINRUDE - EVtOr 
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7 STARTER 


JUST SNAP BACK 
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NO VIBRATION 
NO NOISE 













EVINRUDE AND ELTO 


is a challenge value. 
We urge comparison of 
any Evinrude or Elto 
model against any sim- 
; ilarly rated outboard — 
+ in any kind of a test — 
anywhere! 


Shown here is the Sin- 
gle — 29 pounds — 2.2 
N.O.A. certified B.H.P. 
at 3500 R.P.M. Com- 


nly... > Q.50 


SEND FOR CATALOG! 





LIGHTFOUR Imperial — 
the “four that’s smooth as 
an eight’’. 9.2 N.O.A. cer- 
tified B.H.P. at 4000 R.P. 
M. Weighs 58 Ibs....$179 


LIGHTWIN Imperial — 
the “twin that fires like a 
four”. 5.5 N.O.A. certified 
B.H.P. at 4000 R.P.M. 
Weighs 47 Ibs. ....... $140 


For Simplex Starter add 
$15 to above prices. 








and industrial wastes; and provides for 
the use of federally impounded waters to 
increase waterfowl, fur-bearers and fishes. 
Before dams and reservoirs may be con- 
structed, the Bureau of Fisheries must be 
consulted in order that fish life may be 
safeguarded. This assures fishways and 
other devices to permit the unimpeded pas- 
sage of migratory fishes. 

The Robinson Refuge Bill, sponsored by 
Sen. Joseph Robinson of Arkansas, au- 
thorizes the President to set aside game 
and fish refuges on the National lorests 
where the states give their consent. This 
assures speedy action and eliminates the 
need for separate state legislation each 
time a refuge area is to be set aside. This 
proposal has been before Congress in one 
form or another for twenty years. 

These three measures will advance the 
Federal wildlife restoration movement 
more than a generation. Not only will the 
Duck Stamp Bill provide badly needed 
revenues, but when sportsmen begin con- 
tributing funds for waterfowl restoration 
they will take a personal interest in stop- 
ping the game hogs and commercial 
slaughter. The latter constitutes one of 
the worst waterfowl leaks in the United 
States today. 


EL PASO HUNTED PREDATORS 


AST spring Dr. Brown W. Randle, re- 
tiring president of the E] Paso Game 
Protective Association, the largest organi- 
zation of its kind in Texas, said, “Some- 
thing must be done about the vastly in- 
creasing numbers of predatory birds and 
animals in west Texas. These, in my 
opinion, are largely to blame for the de- 
pletion of game birds, particularly quail 
and our local hatch of ducks, and not the 
depredation of unlawful hunters.” The 
members of the El Paso Association re- 
sponded by organizing a predator-control 
campaign. They decided that since ranch- 
ers were constantly complaining about 
losses of poultry they might also make 
warm friends among the neighboring land- 
owners. The contest ran from September 
1 to October 16, part of the regular hunt- 
ing season. 

The Popular Dry Company, 
which maintains a sporting-goods depart- 
ment, cooperated by offering five fine mer- 
chandise prizes to the winners. First prize 
went to Lt. E. Kelly, with 570 pests to his 
credit ; second, Fred Kitchens, 424; third, 
os J. D. Barnwell, 302; fourth, F. J. 
Brooks, 224: and T. A. Pollan, 126, the 
grand total of predators accounted for 
being over 5,000. 

Not only did this cooperative effort re- 
duce predators in that part of west Texas, 
but the ranchers were much pleased. 


Goods 


OKLAHOMA LAUNCHES PROGRAM 


KLAHOMA launched a new pro- 

gram this spring that is bound to 
produce results, according to announce- 
ment from Robert Chandler, the state 
game warden. The most important phase 
is a series of twenty-five quail-manage- 
ment areas, similar to the demonstration 
area which has been under way in western 
Oklahoma for the past two years. 

One of these quail-management areas 
is being established in each ranger dis- 
trict. A careful census of the birds and 
cover will be made, then cover, food and 
predator management will be conducted 
for two years in cooperation with the 
landowners. At the end of that time pub- 
lic hunting will be allowed under super- 
vision of the landowners. 

To ascertain whether importing Mexi- 
can bob-white quail pays, three special 
experimental areas, on which no_bob- 
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whites exist, have been stocked with Mexi- 

can birds. Cover and food management 
will be practiced, and inventories will be 
taken regularly. 

Such definite study areas will solve 
most of our game-management problems 
in each section of the country. 

The other part of the program involves 
the expenditure of $5,000 for planting 
duck foods throughout the state, condi- 
tioned upon the lake owner or lessee pay- 
ing half the cost. 


OSBORNE SAVES CUBS 


ATS off to New York! In an edict 
issued by Lithgow Osborne, Conser- 
vation Commissioner of New York, the 
practice of capturing bear cubs and keep- 
ing them as roadside- stand attractions is 
definitely taboo in that state. Commis- 





FLUSH ’EM AND 
FEED ’EM 


OW is the time to get the farm- 

ers in your section to use 
flushing devices to save thousands 
of nesting game birds during hay- 
ing and harvesting operations. 

And it is also the time to plan 
your feed patches for the coming 
fall and winter. Strips of field corn, 
broom corn, Kafir corn, sorghum, 
millet, buckwheat, proso, sweet 
clover and lespedeza should be 
planted adjacent to good game 
cover. 

If you want more information on 
either of these subjects, write the 
American Game _ Association, 
Washington, D. C. 











sioner Osborne advises that wild creatures 
may not be possessed in the Empire State 
without a special permit from his depart- 
ment, and that while bears are not pro- 
tected in six counties, permits will not be 
issued to keep them in captivity. 

Within the past few years several chil- 
dren have been killed by captive bears at 
roadside gasoline stands in New York, 
and the action of the Commissioner is 
most commendable. 

\t least two Eastern States, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, have been com- 
pelled to stage “wolf hunts” this past win- 
ter to corral coyotes which had escaped 
from flimsy cages at roadside stands and 
later bred in the wild, 





CONNECTICUT RIVER CLEAN-UP 


HE Connecticut River, from the 
Canadian border to Long Island 
Sound, will be restored to its pristine 


beauty instead of being a menace to public 
health and recreational values if the Con- 
necticut Clean River Council, organized 
at Springfield, Massachusetts, late in 
March, succeeds in carrying through its 
plans. The movement, led by the Spring- 
field chapter of the Izaak Walton League, 
has spread to include the states of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire 
and V ermont. 

The discussions brought out the great 
scenic and recreational values of the Con- 
necticut River if it were not used as an 
open sewer by municipalities and indus- 
tries. The new council embraces all 
agencies—local, state and regional—and 
will have the active cooperation of na- 
tional groups interested in the clean- 
streams movement. 


IOWA SHOWS HOW 


HEN Iowa laid out its 25-year con- 

servation plan, there were many 
who questioned the ability of the state to 
raise the funds necessary to do its share 
of the job. The State Fish and Game Com- 
mission went right ahead, and sold the 
plan of a definite long-term program to 
the people of the Tall Corn State. The re- 
cent legislature eliminated the old one- 
dollar combination hunting and _ fishing 
license and substituted the following : 

Fishing license: All male residents 
over 16 $1.00 


Adult hunting license: All residents of 
state (with lower fee for children 


under 16) 2.00 
Combination license: Hunting and 

fishing, for adults 2.50 
Junior hunting license: All persons 

under 16 1.00 


Boys and girls under 16 can still fish without 
a license; women of all ages may fish without 
paying a fee. Owners or tenants of land may still 
hunt, fish and trap on their own lands without 
a license. 


Now here’s a secret. To finance the 
Commission’s new program, during the 
years 1934 to 1938 inclusive the Commis- 
sion shall set aside $1.50 from each $2.00 
license, and $1.00 from each $2.50 license, 
which shall be expended prior to 1940 for 
“acquisition, establishment, and mainte- 
nance of public shooting grounds ; acquisi- 
tion and restoration of marsh and lake 
areas suitable for breeding areas for mi- 
gratory wildfowl; establishment and im- 
provement of upland game refuges and 
producing areas and game management 
areas; and development of new lakes and 
improvement of present lakes.” 





American Game Association, 


Herewith find my remittance of 
tion including subscription to 


STREAM.” 


Subscription to AMERIC 
FIELD & STREAM 


Name 


Date 


SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATION 


Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


$3.00 for 
“AMERICAN 


Membership in American Game Assn. 


AN GAME, 


If you are already a subscriber to 
for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
Add $1.00 for Canadian postage, duty and tax; 


...Address.. Paap te 


membership in the Associa- 


GAME” and “FIELD & 


Combination Price 
. $3.00 
“Field & Stream” and wish to renew 


$1.00 for foreign postage. 
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| “It takes a movie 
= _— to show a 


HAT a whale of a movie a fight like 


. this makes! Don’t miss the thrill of fighter fig ht ve 


] it—take along Ciné-Kodak Eight... 








| A movie camera that you can really carry 

in your pocket. So easy to use—just point it, 
press the button, and you’re making a movie. 
a= The Eight is a full-fledged, sturdy movie 
camera. Yet it costs only $34.50. A Ciné- 
Kodak dealer will gladly show you the 
Eight, and the movies it makes. Add the 
sport of home movies to other sports. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New 
York. If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


Ciné-Kodak EIGHT 





Makes movies 
for 10¢ a “shot” 


IN THE MOVIE STUDIOS of Hollywood, 
a shot is one continuous scene of a picture 
story. The Eight makes 20 to 30 such 
scenes—each as long as those in the aver- 
age news reel—on a roll of film costing 
$2.25, finished, ready to show. 
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PLUG POINTERS 

By Seth Briggs 
O begin with, let’s call them plugs, 
rather than artificial minnows. 
Most of them do not resemble 


minnows any more than they do - 


Rocky Mountain goats. Many look more 
like Christmas-tree ornaments than any- 
thing else. So, plugs it shall be. 

Considering the enormous variety of 
these lures—hundreds of them—now on 
the market, it is hardly surprising that a 
great deal of confusion exists in the minds 
of anglers regarding both their selection 
and use. It is with the idea of clearing up 
some of this ambiguity that I am writing 
this article. 

First of all, let me 
dispel the notion en- 
tertained by some fish- 
ermen that the plug 
manufacturers are put- 
ting one over on them 
in making such an 
enormous variety of 
these lures. In other 
words, these sincere 
but misguided folk 
claim that the majority 
of plugs are made to 
catch fishermen rather 
than fish. Basically, 
this idea is entirely un- 
sound, It is, of course, 
true that some plugs 
catch more fish than 
others—just as in the 
case of artificial flies— 
but there is not a sin- 
gle plug made by a 
reputable manutfac- 
turer that is not a 
“fish-getter,” provided 
it is handled properly 
and used under the 
right conditions. And 
that is exactly where 
the rub comes in. The 
majority of bait-casters do not fish their 
plugs correctly ; they do not use as much 
intelligence and foresight as the average 
trout fisherman does in the selection and 
use of his flies. 

On the other hand, I frankly believe 
that the plug manufacturers, as a whole, 
are at least partly responsible for this 
condition of affairs. Why? Because they 
do not sufficiently bring to the attention of 
the buyers of their plugs the proper man- 
ner in which to use them. There should 
be a complete set of directions, in large 
type, pasted on the cover of every box in 
which a plug is sold. In looking through 
the catalogues of the larger manufac- 
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This department is the fisherman's own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











turers, I found only two which gave any- 
thing like adequate information on the 
use of their lures. They tell you what 
sort of an action the plug is supposed to 
have, but they don't tell you how to handle 
the plug in order to give it that action. 

The fact remains, however, that all of 
these plugs have been carefully tested be- 
fore being put on the market. In very few, 





A big bass, coming out of the water in an effort to throw the plug, can cause 
a terrible commotion 


if any, instances is the fisherman buying 
a pig in a bag. 

Before using a plug, every fisherman 
should make a couple of dozen practice 
casts with it in order to study its action 
carefully and determine the best way of 
handling it, so as to give it the most allur- 
ing movement. The average bait-caster 
has a stereotype formula for fishing a 
plug, regardless of whether it dives, darts, 
wiggles, or wobbles—or whether it’s of the 
top-water or under-water variety. Need- 
less to say, that is all wrong. Each plug 
is intended to be fished in a certain man- 
ner and under certain conditions. If we 
insist on fishing it in some other way— 








“ 





well, maybe we'll get fish, but more likely 
we won't, 

As might be expected, great improve- 
ments have been made in recent years in 
the design and construction of plugs. Time 
was—and not so long ago, either—when 
all plugs were weighted and sank like a 
brick when not kept in motion. The float- 
ing plug is one of the newer developments 
and bait-casters, almost e masse, have 
taken to them like a duck to water. The 
reason for this is not difficult to seek. 
When a plug goes right down the mo- 
ment it hits the water, it is usually nec- 
essary to keep it coming right along when 
fishing in shallow, weedy places. If we 
take time out to solve the intricacies of a 
backlash, our plug oft- 
en becomes so_ hope- 
lessly snarled up among 
the bottom vegetation 
that it would require 
the services of a deep- 
sea diver to untangle it. 


HE result is that 

most of us stick 
pretty well to the float- 
ing plugs and it is per- 
fectly true that modern 
methods of design and 
the addition of little 
gadgets that cause 
them to dive have 
made many of these 
floating plugs quite ef- 
fective in fairly deep 
water. Of course, the 
depth to which they 
dive depends to a large 
extent upon the speed 
with which they are 
retrieved 

On the other hand, 
when the fish are down 
fifteen feet or more, it 
is obviously quite use- 
less to fish with any 
type of floating plug. 
Nothing but the weighted variety will 
do the trick and because of that fact, all 
of the leading manufacturers are still 
making them. At the same time, it is a 
pretty hard job to convince a lot of bait- 
casters that they should always have a 
few of these in their tackle box. 

From what has already been said, the 
reader has probably taken it for grant- 
ed—if he didn’t know it before—that there 
are three types of plugs—surface, under- 
water and deep-water—and every plug 
fisherman should have several of each in 
his kit. There are few lakes on which use 
cannot be found, at some time, for all 
three types—the choice depending, of 
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96-page book, 
* Fishing — What 
Tackle and When.” 
Full of fishing 
facts. Sent Free! 


leaYou A ONE ROD 


Sisheeman? 


Ask for No. 7 

lic Bamboo 

Rod — 2 piece bait 

casting, Price $8.50; 

the reel is No. 550A — 

Level-Winding Anti-Back- 
Lash — Price $7.00. 


Ask for Black-Oreno, the finest 
silk casting line made. Water 


proofed. Long wearing. 7 sizes — 
910 $0 Ibs. $0 yards, 18 1b. 
test. Price $1.75. 


Better Bass-Oreno 
~—new and better in every way. 
Stronger, livelier. America’s 
greatest fish getter. Price 
$ - Better Babe- 

Oreno, Price 85c. 


Ask for 
No. 596 Trix- 
_  Oreno, bait cast- 
. , ing size. No bait like 
it in type or action. A great 
lure. Price $1.00. 
(6 other sizes). 


Ask for No. 

956 Baby Pike-Oreno, 

a tantalizing minnow type 

that travels deep, 4 to G’ 

eet. Bass, Pike, Pickerel 
fight for it. Price 85c. 


HY limit your fishing thrills to 

one kind of rod angling? Fish are 
fastidious. Whether they'll rise to a fly 
lure or strike at a plug depends on the 
factors of wind, weather and water. Meet 
their whims—Fly cast if it’s fly rod lures 
they're hitting. Bait cast if they're strik- 
ing on plugs or spoon types. For either 
sport — bait or fly casting — you can de- 
pend upon South Bend tackle. Ask your 
dealer or write for our 96-page book, 


— 
be 


“Fishing — What Tackle and When.” 


Ask for Flex-Oreno, a sof 
finish flexible fly rod lin 
of superior quality 
rown color. + 
sizes. 25 yd. coil 
size D. Price: 

$2 


Ask for No. 24 Split Bamboo Fly 
Rod, 3-piece, with extra tip. Price 
$12. The reel is No. 1130 Oreno 
Automatic, medium size, Price 
$8.50. Other sizes $7.50, $9.50. 


oe 


é TRI. 


One, —_ 
Ask for No. 


593 and 594 Trix- 

Oreno, fly rod sizes. No 
lure compares with its 
amazing action. Price 
6Sc. 5 other sizes. 


Ask for No. 971 Trout- 
Oreno—the great favorite 
in fly rod lures for trout, 
bass and panfish. Price 
6Sc each. 


Ask for Roach-Oreno, floating 
type. Life-like imitation of roach. 
Trout and bass sizes. Price 50c 
each. 


Ask for the 7 : 
Original famous Tass 
Callmac Bug—bass ‘\. 
and trout sizes. Asen- ™ 
sational floating bug in 
12 patterns. Prices 65c 
and SOc each. 
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course, upon the depth at which the fish 
are located. 

“What is the best shape for a plug?” 
is another question that the bait-caster 
frequently asks. As far as shape, in itself, 
is concerned, it doesn’t make a great deal 
of difference because, as I have already 

said, few plugs look like anything that 
swims, walks, or flies. Variation in shape 
exists almost entirely to effect an equally 
great variation in action. And I want to 
say right here and now that action is by 
all odds the most important factor in a 
plug. Choose and then handle your plug 


Just drop a surface plug close to 


with this idea foremost in your mind and 
the rest—within reasonable limits, of 
course—will take care of itself. 

Color is another important considera- 
tion—sometimes! We all have had days, 
however, when color didn’t seem to make 
a particle of difference. On other days, 


the fish are highly fastidious; so it is 
always wise to carry a fair assortment of 
patterns, The white fellow with a red 
head is usually a good bet. Then you 
should have a few of the scale-finished 
plugs, such as the pike, chub and perch 
finishes. The rainbow and frog patterns 


are often good fish-getters, too. 
N a surface plug, needless to say, a 
gorgeous and highly decorative de- 
sign on the back is of little use. Only a 
flying fish could derive the benefit from 
such beauty. The color of the belly, there- 

fore, is about all that counts. 
In under-water plugs, almost any color 
or combination of colors may prove suc- 


cessful. 

In deep water, the lighter colors usually 
work best because, when viewed from 
most angles, they are more easily seen at 


25 feet than a dark-colored 


depths of 20 or 
plug. 

Size and weight are also important and 
one is, of course, more or less dependent 
upon the other. The weights of plugs, in 
the bass sizes, may vary from as little as 
4% of an ounce or up to 34 of an 
ounce and from 2% to 5 inches in length. 
The big mfsky plugs run larger and 
heavier—as much as 1'4 ounces in weight 
and 6 inches in length. 

Not being partial to short, clubby rods, 
I have always favored the lighter lures, 
since these may be cast most easily on a 
5'%4- or 6-foot bait- ~casting rod weighing 
less than 5 ounces. A 34-ounce plug, of 
course, would ruin such a rod. 

In this connection, it may be well to 
say a word or two about the many-hooked 
plug, which has often been condemned as 
a murderous implement. As might be ex- 
pected, it is usually the larger and heavier 


less, 


plugs that have the most hooks. I have 
no hesitancy whatever in saying that, with 
this type of plug, I have lost more fish 
than I have on the smaller and lighter 
ones—simply because when a large fish 
comes out of the water, shaking his head, 
so much leverage is produced that the plug 
is thrown out. This is another reason why 
I like small plugs! I can usually catch 


more fish on a %-ounce plug with one 
or, at most, two double or treble hooks, 
than I can on a 5-inch plug with five 


treble hooks. What is more, there is no 
plug on the market that will hold a fish 





Photo Gottfried H. 
those weeds and watch him hit it 


as effectively as a single hook with live 
bait. In the latter case, the fish usually 
takes the hook way down in his throat, 
often so far down that it would be im- 
possible to release the fish without killing 
it. With a plug, on the other hand, the 
hooks almost always take hold on the 
inside or outside of the jaw or in easily 
———— portions of the oll It would 
be all but impossible for even the largest 
bass to get a plug down into their throats. 

It makes me rather impatient, therefore, 
when I hear someone rant about the use 
of plugs being unsportsmanlike. I’m frank 
to confess, however, that I have never 
been able to discover any definite advan- 


tage in a plug with five treble hooks. 
Actually, they have been responsible on 
several occasions for ruining my other- 


wise rather equable disposition by becom- 
ing all tangled up in a landing net or by 
clinging affectionately to other lures in 
my tackle box. Then, too, a many-hooked 
contraption is anything but weedless— 
not that any plugs are noted in this re- 
spect. Those with five treble hooks, how- 
ever, are the greatest weed collectors that 
I know of. 

The principal reason for my being so 
keen about dry fly fishing is that I like 
to see a trout take the lure on the sur- 
face. There’s a lot more fun and interest 
in this sort of fishing than when the lure 
is taken below the surface where it can- 
not be seen. 

For exactly the same reason, I use a 
surface plug—whenever it is possible. To 
watch a rip-snortin’ old bass or a big 
pike or musky come up and smash your 
lure—where you can watch the whole 
performance—is about as spectacular and 
soul-satisfying an experience as I know of. 

On the other hand, I would be the first 
one to admit that to fish with a surface plug 
during the heat of a summer day, or when 
for any other reason the fish are not 
located in shallow water, is little less 
than silly. 

Also, for one of these plugs to be really 
effective it should make a disturbance or 
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flash on the surface of the water. It is 
because of this that the majority of sur- 
face plugs have small spinners or pro- 
pellers or a wooden or metal collar behind 
the head, which produces a wake as the 
plug is retrieved. 

Plugs intended exclusively 
water fishing, too, should have a spinner 
or propeller attached, so as to create a 
flash that will attract fish in dark waters. 

Those of you who have fished with 
plugs of the olden days—and I am speak- 
ing of only fifteen or twenty years ago— 
will appreciate what wonderful improve- 
ments have been made in the modern 
lures. Most of the good plugs of today 
are made of the best-grade of cedar. The 
enamel is, in many cases, put on by a 
special baking process that makes it highly 
durable and impervious to water. I can 
recall that, on the earlier plugs, the enamel 
chipped off upon the slightest provocation 
and pretty soon one would be fishing with 
a bare piece of wood having just here and 
there a splotch of color. Some of the 
modern plugs receive a dozen or more 
coats of paint and color. 


for deep- 





ANY of these lures are also con- 

structed with body wires or alumi- 
num plates on the inside, thereby forming 
a direct connection between the line and 
the hooks. This is a feature which makes 
these plugs almost indestructible—an im- 
portant consideration in muskalonge and 
pike fishing, especially. The hook-holes, 
too, are so made and treated that they are 
entirely waterproof, thereby preventing 
rotting of the wood, which was a common 
occurrence in the older plugs. 

It is because of these and other modern 
improvements that I am always inclined 
to discourage those good folk who have 
the idea that they would like to make 
some plugs of their own and who write 
in here asking for information on how to 
do it. After all the years of experimenta- 
tion and research performed by reputable 
manufacturers, it is inconceivable that the 
average fisherman could hope to duplicate 


W. Struckman 


; Photo Geo. 

Great northern pike, like this 34-pounder 

from Basswood Lake, Minnesota, need 
good husky plugs 


even remotely those products from the 
standpoint of either durability or effective- 
ness—and, after all, one of the prime 
objects of fishing is to catch fish. 

It may come as a distinct shock to a 
great many of our readers to know that, 
of the small-mouth bass entered in our 
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1931 

This champion 

5642 Ib. musky 

taken on “True 
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This champion 48 Ib. lake trout This champion 58% Ib. musky 
taken on ‘True Temper’ rod by taken on “True Temper’ fod by 
Capt. E. W. Bennett. George E. Neimuth. 


World's Record 1933 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd prize- 
winning wall-eyed 
pike of 1933 alltaken 
on “True Temper” 
rods.Istprize 18 ibs., 
a new world's rec- 


Champion ord. 2nd prize 15 
Musky, 1933 Ibs. 942 oz., shown 
here. 3rd prize 
46 Ibs. 6 oz. 


musky, cham- 13 Ibs. 3 oz. 


pion of 1933, 
taken on “True 
Temper’ rod by 
Dr. George E. 
Hearst. 


Why argue about Kods ? 


“True Temper” has that quality characteristic of champions in every field 





of sport—the ability to repeat. This fact is proved by the world’s record, 
heavyweight champion fish shown above, and by the host of other prize- 
winning fish including both small and large-mouth bass taken in fishing 


contests each year on “True Temper” rods. 


Click! 


Your reel is on 
or off instant- 
ly with the new 
True Temper” 
SPEEDLOCK Han. 
DLE—as easy as 
snapping a glove. 


There must be a reason for this consistent winning by “True Temper”— 
and there is. It is because of “True Temper’s” marvelous action, tackle- 
saving flexibility and its fighting heart of finest rapier steel—clock spring 


tempered and exclusive in its action. 
The big ones do not get away—that’s why “True Temper” is the rod of 
champions. After a year of waiting why risk failure? Use a winner if you 


want to bring home a champion—use “True Temper.” 





Free on request — 16- 
page booklet “From 
Coast to Coast with 
True Temper.” Tells 
where and how they 
caught ’em. Return 
today for a copy. 


THE AMERICAN FORK AND HOE COMPANY 


Sporting Goods Division Dept. A Geneva, Ohio 


RUE JEMPER Fisuine Roos 


Name 


Address____ 
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Annual Prize Fishing Contests during the 
past ten years, more than 60 per cent were 
taken on plugs of various kinds. Almost 
65 per cent of the large-mouth bass were 
caught on these lures, 30 per cent of the 
muskies and practically 50 per cent of the 
great northern pike. This certainly does 
not bear out the contention of some ang- 
lers that most of these fishes are taken on 


live bait. A great many of the balance of 
the muskalonge and pike, and, to a lesser 
extent, of the bass, were taken on spoons 
and spinners. Therefore, there is prob- 
ably no question but that the great ma- 
jority of these four species, considering 
the United States as a whole, are taken 
on artificial lures of one kind or another— 
plugs, apparently, being the most popular. 


THOSE INDIVIDUAL TROUT 
By Samuel G. Camp 


VERY now and then we hear about 
some angler of an investigative turn 

of mind who has succeeded in taking the 
uncertainty cut of fly fishing for trout. 
He uses—so gues the story—just one fly; 
maybe in a couple of sizes, but just the one 
pattern of fiy. The description of this in- 


fallible lure is usually pretty hazy. It is 
understood to be a creation of his own. 
\nd he always catches trout. Well, any- 


how, nearly always. 

Those of us who have been plugging 
away at this fly fishing game these many 
years are apt to greet this recurrent rumor 
with more or less polite disbelief. Yet, in 
a way, the thing is possible. There are a 
number of flies, well-known to all ex- 
perienced fly fishermen, any one of which, 
if used exclusively, would get results of a 
sort, almost any day in the season, pro- 
vided the angler covered enough water. 
Coachman, Wickham’s Fancy and Cahill 
are examples. Given, say, a two-mile 
stretch of trout stream, it would have to be 
a pretty poor day for the fishing business 
when any one of the flies mentioned—and 
there are several others in practically the 
same class—wouldn’t take at least a few 
trout. This is a straight case of taking the 
trout that want to be caught—not the 
trout that, very possibly, you want to take. 

By way of example, suppose our one- 
fly man—remember, I mean just ane pat- 
tern of fly, which he may have in any num- 
ber of sizes and dressed both wet and dry, 
or designed for fishing either way—sup- 
pose our one-fly specialist, as he fishes 
along the stream, comes to a fine pool. As 
he nears the pool he sees the rise of a 
trout. Another rise, and this time the 


IF IT’S EXERCISE YOU WANT... 
Try ThA... 


If it's exercise and dredging practice you 
want, try this—borrow a good straight 
clothes pin from the family clothes 
basket. Get three big gang hooks—the 
bigger the better—and an eye screw. 





angler is in a position to judge the size 
of the trout. In fact, he sees the fish 
plainly. Now, in order to drive home our 
point with greater force, let us make this 
a good-sized fish. We'll say it’s a two- 
pound brown trout. Does our one-pattern 
advocate care anything at all about catch- 
ing that trout? I'll leave it to you. 

There is a sparse hatch of small May- 
flies taking place and it is to these that 
the trout is rising. The general color ef- 
fect of the hatching insect is a reddish 
brown, but that of the artificial fly upon 
which our angler has elected to pin his 
faith, at all times and in all places, is a 
light gray—something, say, like a Light 
Cahill. Not so good. However, the two- 
pounder may not be in a particularly selec- 
tive mood, and so, let’s see. 

Our fisherman knows his business. 
There is no flaw in his execution, and his 
dry fly comes down over the trout in 
exactly the right manner. But the trout 
must have been looking the other way, or 
something. A second faultless cast is 
wholly disregarded by the two-pounder, 
but the artificial has hardly passed over 


him when he neatly and efficiently nips 
another natural from the surface. The 
third cast is equally without result, and 


our one-pattern man now begins to realize 
that he is up against it. Now, if he only 
had a fly more nearly resembling those 
little brown duns .. . but he hasn’t. As 
it is, there is only one thing to do, and 
he does it. He keeps on casting till the 
inevitable bungle happens and the trout is 
“put down” for good. 

Now, of course, this one-fly business is 
mostly an exaggeration; though, as I have 
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said, we do occasionally hear of some 
angler who has become “hipped” on the 
idea. I'll warrant, however, he doesn't 
stay that way long. Just about one occur- 
rence such as the above and your one-fly 
specialist is apt to see the error of his 
ways. I believe it to be a fact, neverthe- 
less, that most of us suffer from periodical 
attacks of attempting to cut down our list 
of flies. This is a move in the right direc 
tion, but it is easily possible to go too far. 
In Trout Fishing from All Angles, a mod- 
ern English work, Eric Taverner quotes 
from H. Cutcliffe’s Trout lishing in 
Rapid Streams as follows: “You must 
learn to pick every fish out of his par- 
ticular hole, and not trust generally to 
any fish the flies may be washed over.” 


That was written in 1863 and referred, 
of course, 


to English streams. It might be 





Not the easiest place in the world in which 
to net a fish 


suggested that it is even more applicable to 
our intensively fished American streams. 
Don't “trust generally to any fish the 








own back yard. 








35¢ at all dealers. 





Rig the contraption up as shown. It will 
make plenty of splash, dredge up lots of 
weeds and an occasional baby fish that 
hasn't opened its eyes yet. But why waste 
your time? You can get exercise in your 


SRT PEIN TTT TE, 
The Original and Genuine Al. Foss Pork Rind Strip 
Has many imitators but no equals... Always soft 
and pliable—it has this exclusive feature: it will not 


spoil. Properly punched for attaching to hook and 
lure. 5 styles—bass, musky, fly rod, sidestepper, frog. 





3 bass, total weight 33 pounds, caught 
by Charlie Edwards of Chicago on the 
old reliable Shimmy Wiggler. 


AL. FOSS Por«K RIND Baits 
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flies may be washed over.” This is along 
the same line as the stz 1tement made in a 
preceding paragraph of this article, that 
one pattern of fly will usually take a few 
trout “provided the angler covers enough 
water.” Yes, and these trout may be very 
few indeed, and likewise among the least 
desirable specimens in the stream. 

“Learn to pick every fish out of his 
particular hole.” In other words, the great- 
est measure of success in trout fly fishing 
comes to the man who is able to cope 
successfully with the passing whims and 
fancies of individual trout. And right there 
is where we go wrong when we arbi- 
trarily cut down our list of fly patterns 
to what we mistakenly believe to be the 
essentials. The same thing also happens 
when we fall for certain fads and notions 
as regards methods, such as always fish- 
ing upstream, using only a dry fly, and 
the like. Individual trout require individual 
treatment, and to take every fish out of 
his particular hole is difficult enough, with- 
out taking on any self-imposed handicaps. 

Most of the very little that this writer 
knows about trout fishing has been acquir- 
ed by the frequently discouraging but al- 
ways interesting means of trying to catch 
a trout that didn’t want to be caught. Size 
doesn’t seem to make much difference. 
Occasionally I'll spend an hour trying to 
take a ten-inch trout. And if I don't get 
him, I'll fish somewhere elise for a while, 
and then go back and try him again. 


REMEMBER aa session I had with a 

13-inch rainbow last season. Not a big 
fish, but large enough to have a little fun 
with if he took hold—and even if he 
didn’t! This fellow came short three times 
to a wet Royal Coachman fished down- 
stream. I tried'a smaller fly, same pattern, 
but there was no answer. Then I tried 
several other wet flies, but again no re- 
sponse. Next I went downstream below 
him and tried three or four different dry 
flies over him, Nothing stirred. Now T 
experimented with various patterns of wet 
flies cast upstream and permitted to drift 
down. No deal. Finally I went upstream 
and once more tried the original wet 
Royal Coachman. He rolled up to it again 
but never touched it. That sich excited him, 





but that was all. As a last resort, I tied 
on a Hewitt hard-body nymph and took 
him at the first cast, hooked solidly. 

It was something of this sort, I think, 
to which Cutcliffe’s advice referred. And. 
certainly, you can learn more about trout 
and trout fishing from one trout that 
doesn’t want to be caught than you can 
from a thousand willing ones, provided | 
you have the patience to stay until you | 
have picked that recalcitrant fish out of | 
his particular hole. 


(ine te down the fly list certainly 
makes for convenience and efficiency, 
in a way, but this should not be done to 
such a radical extent that we may, perhaps, 
be unable to show the trout a fly of the ap- 
proximate size and general color shade of 
the naturals usually seen on the water— 
light, medium or dark olive; light brown 
(ginger or tan); chestnut brown; pale 
yellow, etc. Note the words “approximate” 
and “general.” Sizes 12 and 14 are the 
most useful in the “imitation” patterns, 
and size 13 is a good compromise—but 
many tackle dealers do not handle the odd 
sizes. The general color effect is all that 
is ordinarily necessary. Herein lies your 
chance to cut out a number of patterns 
which are very much alike in general ef- 
fect, such as Light Cahill and Ginger 
Quill, Coachman and Royal Coachman, 
Beaverkill and Silver Sedge, and so on. 
Of these redundant flies it is necessary 
that we have only one of the nearly dupli- 
cate patterns. Admitting that ability to 
match the general size and color of the 
natural fly on the water is by no means | 
always an assurance of success, yet if, 
when our ‘favorite all-purpose flies fail to 
turn the trick, suppose we are unable to 
at least try a fair imitation on a trout 
feeding on naturals. There will always re- 
main a conjecture, and not such a pleasant 
one, as to “what might have been’”—as, 
for example, in the case of the two-pound | 
brown described above. 

sut in the taking of individual trout, 
the selection of the fly is by no means the 
whole story. In fact, granted a reasonable 
choice of pattern, the method of presenta- 
tion will many times take precedence. | 
Naturally, when we see a trout rising to | 
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FLY FISHERMEN 


Salt-Water Anglers or Just Plain Fishermen 





ITE for your free copy of this in- 

teresting, 80-page book on fine fish- 

ing tackle—-it tells you all about the latest 

equipment for every kind of fishing and 
every size of purse. 

Profusely illustrated—you can go through 
it and pick out your season’s requirements 
at your leisure. Send in the coupon today 
for your copy. 


No angler’s or sportsman’s kit complete 
without these two necessary tools. 


FREE 
CATALOG = 
f 
12 cents L 


Jeweler’s 


Screw Driver [ 
12 cents 
All Three | 
20 cents 


Check the items wanted and send cash or stamps 


with your name and address and that of your 
sporting goods dealer to 





417 Pitcher Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan 











_. IF IT’S REAL FISH YOU’RE AFTER 


Use These 


SHIMMY WIGGLER 


° All brass, highly nickel plated. No. 

5, % oz., with 3/0 hook; No. 6, 4 oz., 
with 0 hook. One Al. Foss bucktail 
streamer and one extra hook furnished 
with each. A composite lure, combin- 
ing all the good things 
that have ever hap- 
pened in a successful 
fish lure. Self-clearing 
spinner makes it more 
nearly weediess than 
manyso-called” weed- 
less” baits 















ORIENTAL WIGGLER 


@ Made of Pyralin No.3 with 3/0 
hook. Weight 5 oz. Practically 
weedless. 
Made in red and white, black 
and white, and yellow and white. 
Hook detachable... 
Baby Oriental Wiggler, weight 
: ¥ oz., for highly civilized waters. 

id Musky Oriental Wiggler with No. 

5/0 hook to useon musky, tarpon, 
tuna and all large fish. Used 
with Musky Pork Rind. 


@ Al. Foss lures —the sporting baits with 
a single hook—after 18 years of ever- 
growing success, are leading the parade 
as fish-getters. 


DIXIE WIGGLER 


@ All brass, ony nickel plated. 
No. 13, 5% oz., 3/0 hook; hook 
detachable. “Red and white buck- 
tail standard equipment. Casts 
right to the spot like a bullet. 
Hook rides upright and cannot »¥ 
turn over. Cuts its way ‘ 
through the weeds. 







Hook rides upright. 


Our No. 4 


/ 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 


Sporting Goods Division 


- * A TRUE TEMPER Prooucl 


Box 28 


GENEVA, OHIO 


FREE ON 


Temper.” 


our compliments 
to the waters of the 


MAKE YOUR OWN TEST 


Make any fair test you like of an Al. 
Foss bait versus any other casting 
lure. We will depend entirely upon 
your sense of fair play and sports- 
manship for a square deal for the 
Al. 
CATCH MORE FISH ON THE/AL. FOSS 
BAIT 


Foss bait. Then, IF YOU DON'T 


-write us, give particulars of 


the test. We will send you a bottle of 


genuine Al. Foss Pork Rind free with 


This offer is limited 
United States 





REQU EST “From Coast to Coast with True 


Tells where and how they caught them. Write today. 
If you're hard to convince, try the test. Like Al. Foss lures, there 
is no trick gang hook attached to this offer. 
































































































OBACCO 


STAYS MOIST 
EVEN IN DRY 
DEATH VALLEY 


Member of engineering party 
reports that his tobacco remained 
in good order in unusual heat 


Pipe smokers sometimes have difficulty in | 


securing their favorite pipe tobacco in per- 
fect condition. 
“It is too dry,” 
“Tt is too moist,” 
equal emphasis. 


one smoker will declare. 
another will assert with 





245 East Base Line Road 
San Dimas, Calif. 
Nov. 15, 1933 

Larus & Bro. Co. 

Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen: 

I would like to say a word for your 
vacuum packed tins of Edgeworth. Last 
summer I spent a month in Death Valley 
on an engineering and geological field trip. 
We took several pounds of Edgeworth, all 
in the vacuum tins. Soon after arrival each 
of the vacuum tins was opened so that the 
several members of the party could re- 
plenish their pouches. Of course, we kept 
the lids on the tins. 

The thermometer was around 130° to 
140° of dry blistering heat, but during all 
this time none of our tobacco dried out 
the least bit. 

This is as good a test as any, I think, 
and it proves that the can is as airtight 
after it has been opened as before. 

The tobacco in our pouches was as dry 
as tinder. 

Would you please send me information 
in regard to joining your Edgeworth Club? 
I have intended joining it for a long time, 
but until now, never got around to it. 

Very cordially yours, 
Leo Hudspeth 











Vacuum packed Edgeworth is sold in sever- | 
al sizes from two ounces to half pound and | 


pounds. It is the same Edgeworth—the only 
difference is the packing in the round air- 
tight tins. In these hermetically sealed tins 


the tobacco is proof against both climate | 


and careless handling. At the factory in 
Richmond there is great competition among 
the men when a tin of 
vacuum packed Edge- 


turned by a dealer. The 
these airtight tins 


Edgeworth actually 
improves with age. 





Edgeworth in vacuum 
packed tins—2 oz. to 

full pounds. regular 15-cent pocket 
tin, your dealer does not carry Edgeworth 
in vacuum packed tins, he can easily get it 


for you. If he will not do so, please write to | 


the makers, Larus & Bro. Co., Tobacconists 
since 1877, Richmond, Va. 


worth happens to be re- | 


men declare that in| 


If, in addition to the | 


| natural insects, we may safely assume that 
the dry fly has the call—provided we are 
| perfectly sure that the trout is taking the 
winged fly and not the hatching nymph. 
But when there are no flies on the water 
and no rises to be seen, then the angler 
must use his own judgment as to how to 
proceed. If he decides not to pin his faith 
to any one method, but to try a little of 
everything, so much the better for him. 
In this way he will be the more apt to meet 
| the temporary whims of individual trout 
on that particular occasion. 
Lack of visible rises does not necessarily 
indicate the use of a wet fly. It does, how- 


There is a lot more fun in taking one fish 
that doesn’t want to be caught than a 
dozen easy ones 


ever, constitute a pretty strong presump- 
tion in favor of the sunken article and, in 
this method, much depends upon how the 
fly comes to the trout; that is, whether 
| the angler is fishing downstream or up- 
stream, whether the fly is “worked” or 
allowed to drift naturally without motion 
imparted by the rod, and so on. Many 
anglers, it would seem, are coming to the 
belief that wet fly fishing, which includes 
nymph fishing, is really a more expert 
method than dry fly angling. This 
largely due, no doubt, to the versatility of 
method in showing the fly to the trout 
which the former style of fishing permits. 
Knowledge of these different methods, and 
the ability to employ them skilfully, are 
| absolutely essential to the taking of in- 
dividual trout—and, if you can think up a 
new way, that will help, too. 


is 


A CONSTRUCTIVE SALT-WATER 
PROGRAM 


By Dudley Siddall 
’M tired of petty controversies. What 


everybody wants is more fish and 
| better fishing,” said Mrs. Oliver C. Grin- 


nell as she faced a roomful of New York 


| state conservation officials, commercial 
fishermen, party-boat captains, and an- 
| glers. Thereby this famous Long Island 


swordfisherwoman and President of the 
Salt Water Anglers of America sounded 
the keynote in what promises to be the 


first constructive program of salt-water 
fishing in America. After a legislative 


warfare of more than forty years, it did 
| not take the commercial fishermen and 
the anglers of New York State long to 
agree on fundamental principles. 

It is hoped that, by the time this issue 
of Fre_p & StrREAM comes off the press, 
| the New York State legislature will have 
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passed the necessary laws to provide the 
following : 

1. The tidal waters of New York State, 
out to the three-mile limit, are to be 
placed directly under the jurisdiction of 
the State Conservation Commissioner. He 
can make any rules or regulations for 
salt-water fishing that he deems advisable. 

2. However, before he issues any regu- 
lations regarding commercial netting or 
trawling, he must be guided by the find- 
ings of an adequate biological survey; he 
must further have the advice of an advi- 
sory board of six persons, half of whom 
are to be representative commercial fish- 
ermen; and he must further hold a public 
hearing before putting into effect any 
rule or rules affecting commercial netting 
and trawling. 

“The only reason that commercial men 
fight with anglers in legislatures of ail 
seaboard states,” said John H. Matthews 
of the Middle Atlantic Fisheries Associa- 
tion, “is because of the fanatical type of 
conservationist who claims to represent 
angling opinion. Practical commercial men 
and practical anglers of the kind repre- 
sented by Mrs. Grinnell have no quarrel. 
We both want conservation. But we want 
conservation to be based on scientific 

fact, and not on the theories and the 
opinions of people who don’t know what 
they are talking about.” 


MMISSIONER Lithgow Osborne 

of the New York State Conservation 
Department has been working for a year to 
bring the contending factions together. Af- 
ter a series of public hearings, convenient- 
ly held in the salt-water-fishing towns of 
New York State, he appointed a special 
committee of five market men and five 
representatives of sportsmen and conser- 
vationists for a meeting in Albany. Then 
he played an ace by introducing Robert 
A. Nesbit, biologist of the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries, to the committee. 

For the last six or seven years, Nesbit 
has been making a detailed study of the 
inshore fishes between Cape Hatteras and 
Cape Cod; a five-hundred-mile stretch 
from Massachusetts to North Carolina. 
It is from this area that much of the sea- 
food of the East and the Middle West is 
taken. 

The facts which a modern scientist, 
working with the modern tools of a fish- 
eries investigation, has been able to turn 
up were amazing to the anglers and to the 
non-fishing, speech- making conservation- 
ists alike. These facts went a long way 
to flatten out some of the favorite argu- 
ments in favor of arbitrary restrictions on 
netting and trawling. They bore out the 
contention of commercial men that few 
anglers have more than a faint concep- 
tion of the complications which must be 
cleared up before any equitable regula- 
tions can be effected. 

Anglers are interested chiefly in the 
fishing in protected waters, where small 
pleasure boats may safely be navigated. 
In this connection, Mr. Nesbit says: 

“It requires further investigation to de- 
termine whether unrestricted fishing with- 
in the bays is compatible with satisfactory 
angling conditions. Tagging experiments, 
to show local movements, would be neces- 
sary to establish the real truth of this 
element of controversy between anglers 
and commercial men. It may or may not 
be significant that angling in the bays at 
the eastern end of Long Island, where 
commercial fishing is not restricted, ap- 
pears to be about as satisfactory as in 
the New Jersey bays where numerous re- 
strictions are in effect.” 

The New York State legislature is ex- 
ceptionally busy with several thousand 
bills, related to taxes, housing, public 
works, utilities and many other subjects. 
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There is a possibility that it may not take 
the time to deliberate on salt-water fish- 
ing at this present session, even though 
the enabling legislation is sponsored by 
the Conservation Department, representa- 
tive anglers and the commercial men. 

However, the important thing about the 
present situation in New York State is 
that sane sport fishermen, aided by a con- 
servation commissioner who has a deep 
interest in salt-water fishing, have at last 
been able to find a common ground for 
conservation with commercial men. If the 
legislature fails to act at this session, an- 
other session in 1935 will presumably be 
forced to action by the combined forces of 
sport and commerce. 

Frank T. Bell, commissioner of the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries at 
Washington, looks on the movement in 
New York State as being a forerunner 
of concerted action in commercial and 
sport-fishing centers along the entire sea- 
board. He has assured Commissioner Os- 
borne of the full co-operation of his 
bureau, which possesses a wealth of in- 
formation on migratory fishes. 

The futility of wrangling and arguing 
and opinionated speech-making, as_ be- 
tween commercial men and anglers, has 
been adequately demonstrated in New 
York. For years the contending factions 
have fought, without accomplishing a sin- 
gle minor victory for the cause of con- 
servation and restoration. 

“By adopting a policy of let’s-find-out,” 
said Mrs. Grinnell, “the commercial men 
and the angling fraternity can make head- 
way. Salt-water fishing, comparatively, is 
an unexplored field. With the modern re- 
sources of science, however, it won't take 
long to learn a good many ways of getting 
something we all want—which is more 
fish and better fishing for commercial men 
and anglers alike.” 


THE BLACK BASS OF EAST AFRICA 
By Hugh Copley 


HEN the late President Theodore 

Roosevelt first saw Lake Naivasha, 
on his celebrated trip to East Africa, he at 
once suggested black bass and offered his 
good services in an endeavour to get some 
young fish for the Colony. It was, how- 
ever, not until the year 1928 that Captain 
R. E. Dent, Fish Warden, brought out 
from England, and introduced into the 
lake, 56 black bass. 

The fish were of the large-mouth variety 
and were two years of age. Two years 
before, a native species of fish, Tilapia 
nigra, had been introduced and these had 
multiplied extensively, thus affording a 
food supply for the new arrivals. At the 


»¥ 





A fine day’s bag of black bass from Lake 
Naivasha, East Africa 


present time there is most excellent fish- 
ing for bass, and fish up to six pounds have 
been caught. Undoubtedly, in the course 
of time, much larger specimens will be 
taken. 

_ Lake Naivasha is a very beautiful lake 
in the Rift Valley, its edges covered with 








NEW 
STURGIS 
GRIP 


Increases Pleasure 
and Accuracy 
in Casting 





[ The Sturgis Grip is furnished on the following fly 
rods: National Sportsman, Governor, and Unxld. ] 


Used by the National and many State Dry Fly Champions because: 


1. It improves the control of the rod 
and line. Increases accuracy of cast. 


2. Less effort required to grip the rod. 
Less tiring. More comfortable. 


3. Distributes pressure evenly. No 
more sore thumbs. 


Whether you are enjoying a session with the finny tribe, or engag- 
ing in tournament work, the Sturgis Grip will be one of the most 
satisfying features you ever experienced in a rod. Add this to 
other improvements—treated cane and fine vanadium steel core 
—and you have the supreme performance found only in 


HEXI-SUPER-CANE RODS 


Hiorrocks.- 


Product of [Ibbotson 









Manufacturers of the most complete line of fishing tackle in the world. Rods, reels, lines, lures, 
accessories. Look for the H-I Trade-Mark. It represents 120 years of experience—and guides you 
to finer fishing tackle. 


SEND COUPON 
FOR BOOKLET 





HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO., Dept. A, Utica, N.Y. 
telling the experience Whence cond cage of vour besten. 
of Arthur Hawthorne 


| 
{ 
| 
Carhart with the Cun- | 
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ningham Hexi-Super- 
Cane Rod in muskie 06.00600006060006000000006080600000808006000 


Walers. 














HARLEY’S Wading Coat 
forat brown weiss. SOOO 


proof Regimental penpals 
Duck with pockets if desired 
galore for every con- 
venience, knapsack 

pocket in back. Dur- 

able, plain, and carefully 
made. Chest measurement 
36 to 52 inches. Height 20 inch- 
es. Money back if not fully satisfied. Send for Harley's 
Catalog of Sporting Equipment. 


HARLEY WICKHAM CoO. 


DEPT. FS-6A ERIE, PA. 


KINGFISHER 










FISHING TACKLE 


Meets all requirements for fresh 
and salt water fishing .. . the 
favorite of fishermen everywhere 
.+» at your dealer's. 


EDW. K. TRYON CO.] 


PHILADELPHIA 
“America’s Oldest Sporting Goods House” DISTRIBUTORS 
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BLACK 
KNIGHT 
endures 


Str 


bec ause 


ally braided at the \ OY wi 


duce a line absolute 

ly free from fibre 

strain 
Each strand is br 

at just the correc 

ion to lay it snugly 

firmly against every 

strand preventing - 

fret’ (frictional interplay) 

and giving extra strength, ex- 

tra long life and perfect cast- 

ing and spooling flexibility 

Send for catalog of U scr gythcedaty ling 
Dept. F ” Westfield, ice, 







Let ‘em jump 
Let ‘em pull 


Let ‘em shake 










Waterproof 
Bait Casting Line 
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AN INDISPENSABLE 


‘Pal’ ANGLER’S CLIP 
i 





i 


TOOL FOR EVERY FISHERMAN 


9 


+ 


Get a “PAL” 
one 


STILETTO—-For cleaning and removing leaders 
from the eyes of flies. 

. DISGORGER—For “Backing Out” those small 
hard-to-reach hooks. 

3. CLIP—A hardened and tempered clipper for 
clipping lines, leaders, ete. Also invalu- 
able for trimming flies and other lure 

. THONG. -With loop for attaching to lapel of 


fishing coat. Clipper readily available and 
secure from loss, 
HANDY AT ANY TIME 
FOR CUTTING AND CLEANING FINGERNAILS 
now at your dealers or we will mail 
to you postpaid upon receipt of $1.00 


THE H,. C. COOK CO. ANSONIA, CONN. 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS GEM NAIL CLIPPERS. 





State 


t 


‘lon't 
VEX BAIT CO., 


Send us 


| FISHERMEN 


a4? 


@ SEE THESE BAITS 


s—and that of your dealer 
und we will send you, postpaid, a set of our leading lures 
whether you prefer bait casting or flyrod lures, or 
VEX BAITS CATCH MOKE FISH. Keep and pay 
return them if you 


Write 
Dayton, Ohio. 











your name and addres 


roth, 
he low price for them if you like them 
Examine them free. A postal will do. 
120 Ashwood Avenue, 





HOLDS 








beautiful water-lilies of a blue colour. The 
bird life is a revelation. 
The angler will see the big white, oy 


like pelican, moving sedately along like 
ship in full sail, whilst Egyptian geese, the 
knob-nosed goose and many varieties of 
ducks are swimming about or are in flight. 
The beautiful bee-eater may be seen, with 
its wonderful coloring, sitting on a papy- 
rus stem or protruding log. 

The lake has shallow edges and the 
black bass lurk in or near the water-lilies. 
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handling a fish with dry hands removes 
the slime or protective coating of the body, 
thereby opening the way for fungous in- 
fections which generally kill the fish. Dr. 
Ansel Keyes of Harvard University, who 
has recently been investigating the breath- 
ing and drinking mechanism of fishes, 
claims that fish so handled die of either 
“thirst” or “drowning,” depending on 
whether they are salt- or fresh-water 
species. he, too, maintains 
that the is a breaking ol 


In either case, 
primary 


cause 





On the way to the fishing grounds in beautiful Lake Naivasha 


In the customary shallow Lake Naivasha 
punt, one can quietly be rowed along the 
edge of the lily-pads and cast a small 
spoon or fly-rod plug into the clear pockets 
of water. Generally there is a rush from a 
hungry bass. So far, the plugs with a mot- 
tled green colouring are the best and, 
strange to say, the white plug with the 
red head has not been a success. Naturally, 
in such surroundings, the bass has every 
chance to get among the lily stems but if 
he can be held and led into more open 
water, he will jump and thus afford good 
sport. 

The big fellows, over three pounds, are 
found in deeper water where there are no 
| lilies. Here the water is clear but there is 
}a carpet of weeds which come to within 
| about two feet of the surface. These big 
fellows want a large bait and four-inch 
| plugs Large red and silver spoons are 
| also used, whilst, on some days, copper and 
silver spoons are the only ones they will 
| look at. These bass fight deep down and 
must be held hard or they will bury them- 
| selves in the weeds. It is amazing how 





| quickly, when thus buried, they will get 
frid of the lure. Owing to these circum- 


| stances, heavy tackle is used, which rather 
puts the odds on the angler and not on 
the fish. 

Up to the present time, only artificial 
lures are permitted. It would be a pity to 
| allow frogs or any other natural baits, as 

the seems always ready to have a 
tussle with the angler. 

| Of course, on some days the fishing is 
poor. On others it is good and on some it 
| would degenerate into a slaughter. Of one 
thing we can be certain, however, and that 
is we have to thank the United States for 
| an excellent fighting fish and also one that 
| entirely satisfies the inner man. 





bass 


| EVEN THE PROFESSORS CAN’T 
AGREE 


HAT fish must be handled with wet 
hands, if one expects them to live 
after returning them to the water, has 
always been accepted by the majority of 
fishermen as part of “The Angler's 
| Creed.” In fact it has been talked about 
so much and emphasized so insistently that 
I have begun to wonder whether it might 
not be somewhat of a superstition. 
The usual assumption has been 





that 


in Kenya Colony 


the protective surface and that the remedy 
is to handle the fish with wet hands. As 
far as the angler is concerned, therefore, 
the question as to whether the fish dies 
of an infection, of drowning, or of thirst 
is purely an academic one. 

In view of all this uniformity of opinion, 
it will probably come as a distinct shock 
to most of you to learn what Dr. George 
C. Embody, Professor of Aquiculture at’ 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
had to say on the question when I put it 
up to him recently, Let me hasten to add 
that Professor Embody is one of the fore- 
most fish culturists in the country and 
his practical investigations in the Labora- 
tory of Fish Culture at Cornell are inter- 
nationally famous. As might be expected, 
he has handled a great many thousands of 
fish and is therefore eminently qualified to 
express an opinion. I quote from his letter: 

“Referring to your inquiry concerning 
the handling of fish with dry hands, let me 


San Clemente Dam, showing details of 
fish-ladder pools. See article “Some Cali- 
fornia Fishways” on opposite page 
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and rainbow trout and large- and small- 
mouth bass varying from 2” to 12” long, I 
do not know of a single case in which in- 
fection or even loss resulted, except on rare 
occasions when fish might have slipped 
out of hand and, falling to the floor, be- 
came bruised. 

“I feel that the chief cause of injury to 
under-sized fish may be due, not to the use 
of dry hands, but to the careless removal of 
the hook and in a few instances to the ac- 
cidental dropping of fish on gravel or 
stones. Often the hook penetrates an artery 
in the throat or gills and may cause ex- 
cessive bleeding. The gills are sometimes 
damaged by holding the fish with finger 
and thumb placed too firmly against the 
posterior edge of the gill covers. Then the 
wound itself, no matter how carefully the 
hook may be removed, offers a place of 
entry for bacteria pathogenic to fish. 

“I have noticed many times that my 
hands are usually wet when removing a 
fish from the hook, even though | may not 
have dipped them in water. This came 
from handling the net, from a wet line or 
from water dripping from the fish. 

“One might be justified, I believe, in 
putting greater emphasis on the necessity 
for extreme care in holding the fish and 
removing the hook, and possibly not so 
much on the matter of wetting the hands.” 


son in order to reach their natural and 
most favorable breeding places. They also 


move from one part of the stream to an- 





Photo 
This fish ladder 


around the end of the dam 


Commission 


California Fish & Game 


other in search of food, as well as to seek 
proper temperature conditions. The fish 


zigzags up the incline, | 





Amazing 
Whip, Action 
a and Power 


Truly a revolution in fine rod- 
4u& making. Not solid, not tip-heavy, 
Y no tiresome “‘kick”’ or vibration 
after each cast,—with a balance 
and “‘feel,”’ equalled only by the 
finest split bamboo. 


HEDDON’S 


ife-Pal 


The one-piece Tip is made in Heddon's 
Dowagiac plant from the finest hollow- 
cored steel, and is drawn with an even 
and graceful taper clear to the very 
end (the same as a fine bamboo). The 
Tip has no “‘crimps’’, no humps, nor 
sudden reductions, and no seams. This 
gives a graduated and progressive 
flexibility that insures ease and accur- 
acy in casting. The new Reel-Locking 
Device holds your reel securely, and 
the new Tip-Locking Device prevents 
sticking ferrules. 


Expert Anglers Say... 


Cal Johnson, Chicago—"'It's a honey. A 

marvel for power and action." 

es ——— Harry Hawes, Washington, 
—Greatly ple: ased with its lightness, 

haem and action.” 
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| O ¢ . -e - . rT 8 es. A 
ee tone Professors Keyes and Emlx ily? Mostofus Joaquin, Kings, Kern, Kaweah, Tule, OR, ele ate wait could Gave 
ntry and —myself included—w ill prob: ibly keep right Klamath, Eel and other river basins dur- stood the punishment. 


- Labora- 


on wetting our hands every time we handle 


ing the fall and winter, when the water is 


Off-set or Straight Handles 


fy ee a fish. I’m sure that my conscience will cool, and ascend these streams when the | “Stundard” se eeeeeee pe $i 3d $7.50 
- ~ ing ° . . andard’ .......+.+.4 
feel easier for having done so, despite the temperature of the water rises in early “DeLuxe’’. at $15 and $16 
I I ‘ 


expected, 
usands of 
ialified to 
iis letter: 
meerning 
ds, let me 


letails of 
ome Cali- 
>» page 


fact that I’m inclined to think that much 
of this talk about the danger of handling 
fish with dry hands has been overdone. 


summer. If their movements are obstructed 
by dams, natural propagation is, need- 
less to say, seriously interfered with. 





Full details in Heddon’ s Free Catalog 
Write for your copy today. qa2p 
yer: A Look for James Heddon’s Sons 


aut? Bed ® Bee) Dept. F-62 Dowagiac, Mich. 





Little, but Oh My! 


Weight only 1 2 oz. > Samim 25/8 ys 










That’s what everyone says—whether fishing for Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskie—whether in 
rivers or lakes, or on salt water. 


















““I'd rather have one of these ‘River- New 
Runt-Spooks’ than a whole bucket- Glow, 
full of live minnows", said IvarA. Hoyer, Finah 


Richland, Mo, 
“Your ‘River-Runt-Spooks’ are wonders", 
writes Gene Reichmann, Hot Springs, Ark. 
***River-Runts’ are great for Muskies, Bass 
and Wall-Eyes"’, says Robin Drake, McConnels 
ville, Ohio. 
You'll say the same. There’s nothing 
like ’em for luring the wisest old grand- 
dads of the game-fish tribes. And re- 
member—hooks cannot pull out and 
lose your fish. 

Be sure to get one for your tackle box and 
insure the success of your next trip. 

Heddon “‘River-Runt-Spook”’ 

‘Teameparent—indestructiate— 
OT Made of Wood 

The national favorite for all game-fish. A small 
lively underwater lure with natural wiggling 
motion. Weight, 14 oz. Length, 25 ‘8 in. All 
standard colors, alsoin Heddon’s new ““X- Ray” 
Finish (transparent Shore-minnow), and in 






MMustration 
x actual size 


No “&y 
9759-G.W, 


Another Favorite in the 
*“‘Spook’’ Family 
Heddon “Vamp -Spook’’. 
A transparent pike- 
shaped minnow, which 
duplicates shape and 
action of Heddon’s fa- 
mous ““Vamp”’. Floats, 
dives and swims “beg a “‘live-minnow” 


action. Weight, %-oz Length, 4',-in. 
Price, $1. Jointed ‘Mode 1, $1.25. 


Biggest Prize-Winning Bass of 1933 
A 17-pounder caught on “‘Vamp-Spook” by 
H. R. Brush at Lake Apopka, Florida. 
FREE! Heddon’s New Bait Chart 
Together with 1934 Catalog “‘How to Catch 
More Fish.”’ Tells best baits for all conditions. 
Write for yours today 





the new Luminous “Glow-Worm’”’ finish. 
Ozark B Price, $1—and well worth it. ; . JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
ass and Pike, Galena, Mo., The original ‘‘River-Runt” (wood body) Dept. F-6 WAGIAC, MICHIGAN 


Caught by D. M. Standridge & party. 


Floating or Sinking, price, 80c. 


(122) 
Landed 


1 DO 
Also Makers of the New and Amazing “Life-Pal”’ Steel Rods 


More Prize-winning Bass in Field & 
Than Did Any Other Make of Lures. 





Heddon Baits 





FOR 22 YEARS 


Stream’s Fish Contest 








v Tre thrill of a star- 
AG, tling strike—the 
( ~ beauty of swirling 
water and a flashing 
tail—the pride of cap- 
turing an elusive prize! Don't spoil 
the fun of fishing by neglecting a 
minor injury. Prevent infection by 
applying antiseptic to every cut | 
or scratch, then cover with Dry- 
bak Band-Aid. Waterproof back- 
ing, sun tan color—Drybak Band- 
Aid is ideal for outdoor use. Buy a 
tin from your druggist—keep it in 
your tackle box. 


SS 


SEND THIS /COUPON/Je- 





with your name and address printed in margin 

with 5¢ in coin for packet of Drybak Band-Aids 

and pamphlet “First Steps to First Aid”. 
Address Dept. 233. 
Goharow «| 

New Brunswick New Jersey 





This new 


BEETLE BUG 


makes ’em 


Strike! 


A product of 
Horrocks-Ibbotson Co. 








Free spinning blade, gold 
plated with blood-red 
patches on inside. One 
green and one ruby bead, 
each stippled with gold. 
Blade practically foul 
proof... . “E-Z” quick- 
change hook snap. This 
is a fish-getter! 

Horrocks-Ibbotson Co. 
Dept. E Utica, N.Y. 
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Photo California Fish & Game Commission 


A fishway consisting of a series of pools, arranged like steps, up which the fish work 
their way to the spawning grounds 


It is essential that proper fishways, or 
fish ladders as they are sometimes called, 


| be constructed on all dams which prevent 


the free passageway of fish. The amount 
of water necessary to allow fish to as- 
cend the fishways and pass above the dams 
is very small as compared with the nor- 
mal flow of any stream. Spring and fall, 
the period of the year when the fish are 
moving, is the time of maximum flow in 
the majority of the streams and there is 
almost always sufficient water for the fish- 
ways, as well as for the power plants and 
irrigationists. 


C. W. GEIGER. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY HEWITT 


— the past couple of months, 
two new books by Edward R. Hew- 


itt have come off the press—Hewtt’s 
Handbook of Stream Improvement and 
Hewitt’'s Nymph Fly Fishing. 





These titles are almost sufficiently de- 
scriptive of the contents as not to require 


| any further comment. 


The Chapter headings in the little vol- 


ume on stream improvement are: “Stream 
Cover”, “Dams”, “Cleaning Out Spring 
Brooks”, “Winter Holes”, “Stocking”, 


“Stream Feeding” and 
The price 


“Handling Trout”, 
“Hewitt Balanced Trout Feed” 
of the book is $2.50. 

The other, while just a small pamphlet 
consisting of 31 pages, contains a very 
complete and succinct discussion of nymph 
fishing. It sells for 75 cents a copy. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


AQUATIC PLANTS FOR FISH PONDS 


FisHinG Epitor: 

We have several fish ponds in the community 
and, having an interest in three myself, the 
question is continually being asked as to what 
kind of vegetation to place in the ponds. They 


are stocked with bass, bream, catfish, carp = 
yellow perch. Very little success has been had 
with the ponds under my observation, with the 


and it has had some plant life 


exception of one, 
We cannot get the 


in it for a number of years. 
name of the species. however. 
I am wondering if you could help us out as to 
what plants to introduce. 
B. Frank FIN Ley. 


Ans.—There are a number of very good aquatic 
plants which you might introduce into your pond. 
Among those that are particularly good are 
potamogeton, anacharis, vallisneria, sagittaria 
ind bladderwort. 

FisnHinGc Epiror. 
WHEN DO BLACK BASS SPAWN? 


Epitor: 
you kindly tell me the consensus of 
among fish culturists and conservationists 
is to the advisability of opening the season on 
black bass in our northern tier of states, prior to 
July Ist, which I understand is, generally speak- 
ng, at the end of their spawning season? 

In this state (New Hampshire) we are allowed 
to take them with a fly on June 15th, although 


FISHING 
Will 


pinion 


other forms of fishing do not open until July Ist. 
Prior to about two years ago, our season for 
all types of fishing for bass opened July Ist. 
About thirty years ago, I began going to Lake 
Winnepesaukee. At that time the season for fly 
fishing opened June 15th and we used to take 
very large strings of bass, using flies exclusively. 
Subsequently I began to realize that we were 
damaging the summer fishing to some extent by 
doing Together with others, 1 went to the 
Legislature and secured the open season on all 
fishing for bass on July 1st. Several efforts were 


so. 


made to change this back, which were not suc- 
cessful, until about two years ago. The first 
season, when fishing began on June 15th, I went 
to the lake for a day’s fishing and had no trouble 
in securing the limit with little effort. In fact, 
if we had not thrown back a good many fish, 
we would have exceeded the limit. 


I did this for the purpose of checking up on 
my previous conclusions. When the light condi- 
tions were right, we examined the bottom nearby 
and in almost every case we could see the fry 
on the beds. For this reason I have refused ever 
since to take advantage of the change in the law, 
thereby losing some splendid sport. In justice 
to my fishing companions, while they have taken 


large numbers of bass, they have only retained 
a very few for eating purposes while at the 
lake. The above conditions prevail in Maine and 


I think in some other northern states. If my con- 
clusions are wrong I would like to know it, 
because taking fish at an improper time does not 
appeal to me, much as I like fly fishing. 

W. H. Beasom. 


Ans.—I suppose it is reason ible to assume that 
most of the black bass in the northern states 
would be through spawning by the 15th of June. 
On the other hand, I can tell you dcdetachs that 
it is by no means unusual, in certain years, for 
to continue spawning until July Ist and 
oce asionally even later than that. 

Even in New York State, the 
changed about four or five years ago. 
it was formerly June 15th. It was found how- 
ever, during certain years, that there were too 
many bass taken off the spawning beds which, 
as you know, is about the easiest thing in the 
world to do and also one of the most destructive, 
especially in the overfished waters common to 
this section of the country. 

It certainly would not be unreasonable to 
assume that this is more or less a common occur- 
rence in your state. In fact, I know such to be 
the case. 

Maine, too, seems to have a law permitting 
fly fishing for bass, prior to July Ist, but when 
bass are on the spawning beds, ie is very 
often no great trick in taking them on a fly. 

I had the same experience in our local waters, 
here in the East, that you have had. When the 
season opened on June 15th I used to get some 
excellent fly fis hing for two or three weeks. Now 
that the season does not open until July Ist it is 
only rarely that I get any good fly fishing for 
bass except, perhaps, late in the season, by which 
1 mean September or October. 

Taking it all in all, I would say that it would 
be to the best interest of conservation in your 
state to have a July 1st bass season. 

FisHinG Epiror. 


A SPORTSMAN’S OPINION OF SALMON 
EGGS AS BAIT 


bass 


season was 
Here, too, 


FisuinG Eptror: 

In your issue of last July, 
write entertainingly and with 
very disapprovingly to the use of salmon eggs 
as bait. Your argument upon this point seems 
ill-advised and your conclusions open to question. 
As fly fishing, which is my hobby, starts in our 
streams in the Cascades about June, I use salmon 
eggs in the early part of the season quite fre- 
quently. I do not agree with you, Mr. Briggs, 
that ‘ta hook baited with salmon eggs is usually 
swallowed whole.” In fact, many of my catches, 
cons sisting mostly of cut-throats and small steel- 
heads, are barely hooked well enough for me to 


you, 


who usually 
authority, 


reter 


934 Field & Stream—June, 1934 55 
SS eee Pep Bean’s Bait Casting Outfit $6.70 ya 


Using a light rod and a fine leader and a No. paid 
12 hook, I have taken many fine catches on sal- 
mon eggs, but very few have hed the hook in = > 
their throats. It was generally at the edge of Se 
their mouth. Seldom has it been that I have 
caught a small one which could not be returned 
to the water without injury. 

Probably more salmon eggs are used in this 
part of the country than any other bait, both in 
fresh- and salt-water fishing, and such extensive | THE ROD is solid steel, octagon, cadmium plated 














experience — vag + Parga es devotees of | with extra large glass guides. Aluminum offset THE LINE is black silk. Length 150 ft 

the rod in this fine fishing section, would seem | handle, double cork grip, positive reel lock. Most ’ . ; 

to justify their continued use. I have found that | flexible rod we have ever seen. js Fly Pre full oles Gee ya 
a fo ageage Age clits teed : ble te ° ather be . Auto- 

one must be fully as alert as in fly fishing and | THE REEL is level winding, quadruple action. matic fastener, 

set the hook the very instant he feels a nibble, 

which is often very slight, or you lose your fish. Rig up Rod, Reel, Line and Hook, place in case and it is ready for instant use. 

Seldom is it taken with a gulp. A handy, first class trolling outfit. Write for Catalog. 

Worms, however, are more often swallowed L. L. BEAN, 385 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 
than eggs and are not as clean a bait to handle. 





Crickets are hard to find here and I just haven't 
the heart to hook a frog. 


























et . 1d * 7 > ea 
F. Hustaee, Youw'll BE an Expert Bait 
pmission Ans.—-Upon my return from a fishing trip, T Cc Y Cc 
h work found your letter waiting for me. It is parts Fs aster eee ou an 
. ern ingly interesting and I was happy to get a 7 - . e 
sportsman’s viewpoint on the use of salmon a SE Y our Skall 
eggs as bait. There is no doubt about the fact F p 
that circumstances alter cases. , , ; ; ; 
July 1st. Some years ago, preserved salmon eggs had ET a line that gives your fishing skill the chance it de- 
ason for quite a vogue, here in the East. I used them serves. If you are an expert, for long-range plug cast- 
st. several times, early in the season, on the so- ing ... shorter range delicate casting with lightest of lures 
7 —y —, —, Perfect —— which have always . «+ with accuracy always—buy an Ashaway Thik-an-Thin. 
n tor fly considered ideal for salmon eggs, because of its . * : : : 
| to take short shank. I never found this bait very suc- This patented reverse-tapered line—thick ends, thin middle— 
clusively. cessful in our waters. Nevertheless, I suppose casts so e-a-s-y! Yet it is right there with strength at the time 
we were 1 have taken several dozen trout on them and, and place where all-day casting and big Fighting Fish com- ASHAWAY Thi 
“xtent by in almost every case, the hook was way down bine to make fishing lines quit. Spools smaller, smoother, ; 4 Thik-an- 
it to the the trout’s throat. In fact this was one reason thumbs better, kas less casting momentum. Best Japan black Thin Bait Casting Line 
n all why I discontinued the use of salmon eggs : rear “ Se wi —it is reverse-tapered. 
phagnee = 1 sacnatnin ainee SEBS tae a ~ Big oe silk, hard-braided, soft-waterproofed, reducing friction, re- rs 
appreciate your lette oO e ss, an ° 48 ° . cee 
not suc- am po that a lot of Eastern fishermen. will sisting mildew or rot. Patented bakelite coiling box. ASHAWAY Extra 
The first be glad to get your views on_the subject. For every-day hammer-and-tongs casting, also trolling, get prey orga 
n, : bo FisHinG Epitor. an Ashaway Extra Strength—a hog for punishment. Hard- = macs, Moca 
ie tok } DEGREES—NOT DEGR braided Japan black silk, soft-waterproofed. On bakelite 
1any fish, 60 G a 30 EGREES coiling reel, or spool, as you choose. 
Fisn1nG Epitor: Leading tackle dealers sell famous Ashaway Fishing Lines 
RE @P 4. In your April issue in an article entitled “To + ++ at popular prices. Write us for catalog. 
ght condi- Throw a Fly’, mention is made throughout as 





m nearby 


well as in the caption of one of the illustrations ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
e the fry that the casting are is 30 degrees. In the illus- 
used ever Box 401, Ashaway, Rhode Island 


tration of a clock face, however, the casting arc 
1 the law, is shown as extending from ten to twelve o'clock. 
n justice If this is correct, wouldn't that represent an 
ave taken angle of 60 degrees rather than 30 degrees? I am 
; retained not much of a mathematician, but I don’t see 
le at the how it could be otherwise. I would like to hear 


Maine and from you regarding this. 


























































{ my con- R. S. Davies. 
know it, 
e does not » . . as ° 
- Ans.—You are perfectly right. Since a circle 
3 EASOM consists of 360 degrees and the arc between ten 
ite and twelve o'clock represents 1/6 of that circle, A NEW DEAL IN FISH LURES 
he casting are therefore must be 60 degrees. 
ssume that t bs ° : = W 
oes pdb It certainly is an amazing thing how an error Tony Accetta Bug Spoon, eedless 
h of ‘Sane. of this kind can get by an organization that tries Interchangeable, five different combinations, 3 weights, 5s 
nitely that to be as careful as the Field & Stream statt. The = a Split rings make 
years, fot uthor, who is one of the foremost fly casters in ark fakinmer, pan Bg Mg ne gg he 
y Ist and the country, the artist, who is no mean angler fishermen from all over the country have all 
’ ae gal one of the — —_ = 7 contributed ipete knowledge in making the 
o . worked on this piece of copy knew better, but at eel +-SPOON an ideal bait, and a fishing 
ason was 
Weve too, it is just one of those things apparently that gets Dependable om Anywhere oS a In one short season the 
ound ‘how- by every now and then, Whether it be on a shaded veranda storm! Testimonials pn.) tches of biz 
weve $00 No one discovered the error until the issue was or a spacious lawn in the city or the . fi ne Rag gene «ng Space, bts 
eds which, off the press. Fortunately the correct extent of furthest outposts of civilization, the oo why not? The BUG-SPOON combines the 
ing in the > — are wz ¢ ghowa in the illustra — of “Gold Medal” furniture for camp . aay 1 of the gome fishes favorite foods, 
; . gS innows. Plus easy casti ue 
lestructive, the clock face and this we trust compensated to awn an orch iv ndabl pug and minnows. J'lus easy casting, tro 
aaah ‘ ; some extent at least, for the error made in the 3 - “Gold sor ena fi ing, ind pee wisziing, wetting. Bn 
> ? ; a C I ac defies desc . Give nis 
text and in the caption. F ic E on folding furniture is your assur- G—=, test—make one cast with your favorite lure, 
sonable to ISHING EDITOR. ance of quality. If your dealer can- then maine one cast with each of the BUG- 
mon occur- not supply you write us giving his Ss 5 combinations. We guarantee 
such to. be WHAT IS A ROACH? name. ‘ with bait made in all-around ability. If not, site 
ot, give 
a 2 => us the dope, dealer's name and address 
pe rmitting Fisutnc Eprror: , ’ GOLD MEDAL FOLDING FURNITURE co. where purchased, we will send you one gen- 
, but when I have heard many fishermen in this state | 1734 Packard Ave. Racine, Wis. uine buck-tail on 3/0 hook free. BUG- 
re is very (Michigan) veak of catching deep-water roach. SPOON'S come with highly polished nickel 
SI} i oc - A , 
ma fly. Are the roach and bluegill two distinct species “ ” si oa i wii sg 0 —. sl yer 
. - ry 2 Geese - yuck-tail in rite, Natural and Red an 
cal meagre fish or is the roach just a large — gill? eve) an) dave Complete White. Workmanship and material of the 
W a nse Hargis HaMMonp. $1.00 wy Circular free. At your dealer or send 
o get some : ; Z , oF Maden: .00 direct to 
veeks. Now Ans.—There is such a great variety of local TONY ACCETTA, 853 East 144th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
ily Ist it is names for many of our fresh-water fishes that ; 
fishing for it is almost impossible to keep track of them and 
n, by which He be sure which one a man is talking about when 
le uses these names. The name “roach” for Keep your ' 
at it would instance, is applied to a half dozen different The NEW CATCH | FLASH! FLASH! FLASH! 
on in your fishes, One of them is the dace, also known as ““Keep-Em-Alive”’ Alive. by se- } }]} AND THE FISH IS ON! 
the bitterhead, shiner and chub. It is also ap- curing each ; i 
; Eprror. tc the long-eared sunfis el well as to two Chain a FLASH.-O.-LITE 
or three minor species of sunfishes both lips | Raa hie ane T ‘ 
SALMON Strictly speaking, the true roach is a European Fish Stringer with one of | | finish, w hich sees Light Reflection 
fish, not known in this country at all. This name with 3 Swivels the safety pin ] | FLASHER LURES 


should therefore be applied to that species only, 


hooks. Ten] |} which means natural motion, shape, color ! 
in order to avoid confusion. 


hooks with 3 




















who usually I personally do not know whether the bluegill Py nec ae see | 

ority, refer has ever been called a roach, though it is quite | Cadmium plated 
salmon eggs possible that it has been in some sections of the (rust resisting). 

point seems country. Under these circumstances, you can Price 75c. Extra 

to question. readily see that it would be impossible for me to hooks with swivel 

tarts in our tell you whether the roach and bluegill are two attached, 3 for 25c. 

use salmon distinct species or just a large bluegill. Extra chain 10c per 

n quite fre- The only way I would be able to solve this foot. From your ]| Bass FLasueEr No. 1 Red Head, White Body—Price $1. 
Mr. Briggs, to your satisfaction is to have a detailed descrip- Dealer or direct. Man- | ||| 4 Fresh Water and 4 Salt Water types, available in six color com- 
ss is usually tion of the fish you have in mind and, preferably, ufactured only by— binations. At your dealer's, or order direct. Circular on request. 
my catches, 4 photograph. — LONG ISLAND MANUFACTURING CO. 
small steel Fisuinc Epitor. MILLSITE STEEL & WIRE WORKS 29-16 38th Ave., Dept. B, Long Island City, N. Y. 
h for me to (END OF FISH AND FISHING) 1980 N. Michigan Ave. Howell. Mich. 





























Twenty-fourth Annual Field & Stream 


Prize 


To Encourage 


in Prizes are being awarded for Largest Fishes 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


(Prises and classes on page 58) 


l Contest is limited to fish 

taken with rod, reel and line, 
and with specified lure for certain 
classes of fish. 


2 The Contest is open to every- 
body — subscribers, non-sub- 
scribers, men, women and chil- 
dren. Contest opens on April 2nd, 
1934. The closing dates are speci- 
fied under the Classesand Divisions. 
3 Fish must be caught in the 
legal open season, in the 
United States or Canada. 


No fish caught from a State, 

club or private hatchery is 
eligible for entry. 

The affidavit blank printed 

below, or an exact copy, must 
be used when entering a fish. It 
must be signed by the person 
catching the fish, and by two wit- 
nesses who examined the fish and 
verified its weight and measure- 
ments. The affidavit is to be sworn 
to by the contestant before a No- 
tary Public and his seal must be 
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Fishing Contest 


Better Sportsmanship in Angling, more than $3,000.00 






















with the mouth closed to tip of 
tail, and the greatest girth of fish 
taken. (See affidavit below.) 


8 All affidavits must be sent to 
the Editor of Prize Fishing 
Contest, Fretp & Stream, 578 
Madison Ave., New York. Afi- f 
davits must be in within three 
weeks from the date the fish was 
caught, unless prevented by un- 
usual circumstances, when the 
judges will consider such delayed 
affidavits. 
9 In the Wall-Eyed Pike Class 
an outline of the fish must be 
sent with the affidavit. This draw- 


ing is to be made by placing the ( 
fish on thin paper and an outline j 
drawn with pencil, while the fins f 


of the fish are held erect. 


| In event of two or more fish 

weighing and measuring ex- 
actly the same, prizes identical in 
character with those offered will 
be given to each of those so tying. 





affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied l 1 Winner of any prize must send in a statement telling 
by a single guide, the affidavit can be sworn to upon coming out HOW, WHERE and WHEN fish was caught. A fairly 
of the woods, the guide being the sole witness. Such an entry complete story is desirable as most of these accounts are pub- 
will be duly considered by the judges. lished each month under the heading of, “Tales of Record Fish.” 


6 The length, girth and weight of entered fish must be in- 
cluded in the affidavit, together with the make and type of 
tackle and lure used. Unless both length and girth are specified, 


the entry will be disqualified. 


7 Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with 


The best stories, accompanied by a good photograph showing 
the prize fish, are the ones selected. It is therefore advisable to 
furnish as many details as possible. 


2 Prizes in each class to be outdoor equipment se- 
lected by the winner from merchandise advertised 


a tape measure, the length taken from end of lower jaw in FIELD & STREAM during 1934. 
WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU ARE ENTERING 


ROBERT H. (BOB) DAVIS, 


JUDGES 


The New York Sun, N. Y. VAN CAMPEN HEILNER, Field Representative, Ameri- 


Famous author, editor and sportsman. can Museum of Natural History. Author and angler. 


EUGENE V. CONNETT, 3rd, 


angling writer. 


KENNETH F. LOCKWOOD, 


noted fly fisherman and CHARLES O. HAYFORD, Superintendent New Jersey 
State Hatchery, Hackettstown. 


editor, author and angler. — WILLIAM E. HASKELL, Jr., Assistant to the President, | 


H. L. BETTEN, author and authority on Pacific trout. The New York Herald-Tribune. 





Kind of Fish 
Where caught 


Line 


Caught by (Signed) 
Street 


Sworn to before me this 





EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST (AFFIDAVIT) 
FireLtp & StrEAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 


Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 


Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: (Signatures and addresses) 


GIRTH ~ AROUND . WIDEST PART OF FISH 





i yy : 
—LENGTH- FROM TIP OF Lowc® Jaw To TIP OF TAIL——~ 


.. Weight Length Girth When Caught.............. 
sian asemanieitindiisianatehinteainiatia Rod used saps reiinccanaiibiniens 


Lure or Bait 


City MO cis stasis cadens Somszesennarenion (SEAL) 
day of .Notary’s Signature...... 


2 


ABOVE TO BE TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED. 
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DRY-FLY STRATEGY 
(Continued from page 35) 


erly and arrive home to be ordered out | 
to the chicken yard to bury his clothes | 
and stand shivering and naked while a 
bucket of hot water and strong soap is 
set down, at the range of the untouchables, 
with the stern command to make himself 
odorless ? 

Such a friend was my gallery that day. 
Not a trout fisherman at all; one of those 
skeptics who chuckles provokingly at 
one’s sacred fetishes and laughs noisily | 

when fortune hides her face from a man 

and refuses to bless his prophecies. Verily, 

‘ such a one was friend Kramm, the 
ip_of shrewd fisher of lake trout who gave up a 
fish day's sport with his trolling pearl to come 
to admire if scoffing failed of opportunity 


= San ND the winds blew. My cross-country Cruise CANADA? S 






































578 stratagems were as useless as cob- 
Afii- ‘ webs in a gale. Perhaps dark murder might 
three have been done on that river bank that anoe ou q* 
1 was day—there is only so much a man can 
r un- take from even his bosom friend—had not TRIKE out with a guide, camp kit, grub—canoes. See wild, unending 
the my own confusion helped me. f R 
lena ‘With my gallery poking along at my orest! Run rapids that challenge courage and canoemanship. Traverse 
a se 2 5 oe ¢« ? 
? heels and focusing a camera annoyingly, the portages of Indian trappers and forest rangers. Find your way through 
I started fishing defiantly up the middle lake and river chains — where deer “high- tail” for r 
Claes 1 cover where giant 
ony ofa ae of . ia — moose, met unawares, giv eyou thrillsand photographs. See wild lifeathome. 
of my rod was helpless to produce a back 7 i 
iraw- cosh, Ath otic eutaaiiin = tem of Fig ae that battle forall your tackle willstand...S Speckled trout, Small- 
2 e \ line from my throat, the wind whipped out mouth Bass, uskies,” Great Northern pike, ‘*Wall-eyes,” Lake Trout. 
uutline the cast and allowed the fly to dance and ) 
e fins { ; on | eee’ Bl “asi | Our scouts keep us posted on different trips through the most inviting regions. Costs are 
skitter over the yroken stream Surtac e. surprisingly low. We will gladly assist you. Write or wire A. O. Seymour, General 
felt the solid smash of a determined trout. Tourist Agent, 8506 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
re fish Reckless of the danger of being garroted e 
ig ex- by my own line, I played my trout to the Ca na al lian p ° ° 
cal in net. at @ $ I « 
1 will After untangling yards of line from WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
tying. my windpipe, I shortened my line and 2 . Amt: es 
; moved upstream, with the wind harnessed 
telling as my casting power. The line rose balloon- = 
fairly like in the air and then would settle down 
e pub- with the fly riding pertly and dry. A little 
Fish. twitch of the rod tip, and the fly would 
owing rise, hover, settle, and rise for three or 
able to four cycles. Often as not, a trout struck 
as the fly was plucked from the water 
at 80° by the force of the wind lifting leader 
rtised and line. But two nice trout made perma- 
nent connections with my creel before the | 
rain came in torrents to spoil the day. Not 
altogether, though, for I drove back to 
our cabin with a merry companion who ss 
sisted on talking about everything but Rte ond cenrithore 7 ice gr: 
. . d > é € reme ertoul , 
4 meri- catching trout. ‘ = ‘ ps “yo an pe 
~. m- . .. — | . ¥ eature in providing f pot ate 
er. i _ Had the rain gods withheld their weep- Mob oul auevar "Hal 4k aka 
a ing till another day—but why speculate? oe ing. This freedom of foot action 
Jersey ° It is enough to remember one vivid pic- ; s path Hm ong an on om 
| ture for each day of sport on a trout 3 
sident, ! stream. To ask more is to be undeserving be , “As Perfect As 
of what is given. a Human Hands Can Make Them” 
_——- HAT is strategy to me is perhaps 
childish circumvention to another. 
\t least I know this: there are casters of 
Li 
the dry fly who, with their special knowl- 
“y edge of entomology and dressing of flies, 
ued would cast a nine- or a twelve-foot leader 
3 with a deceptive shepherd's crook cast over a OUR feet do 90% of the work in golf. Give them 
, this same river and take more and larger a Png = he ae genuine hand-se _ 
moccasins, ou lay a better game ,... an easier 
trout than my cross-country strategy. game. You'll finish the eighteenth green feeling like 
Just how they would place a fly through eighteen more, And you'll be right in style; all the 
the interlaced alder bushes on that brook, \ leading pe gies Moccasin — ee , 
ecosece “ Seware of imitation moccasins. The beaded seam ar d the 
without first pruning out gun ports y as 7 toe piece does not necessarily mean ptauink dapacasin poorer Pi ae 
1 had to do, I cannot say. Yet I know ' tion, Insist on Russell's and assure yourself the original true 
such ‘man ‘wt 1 t “HH - | tter moc 13 sin design veo the —* Vamp underfoot that molds 
d < oO dgoes it. e€ is a Dette i itself to the shape of your foot 
fishe ‘rman than I. And I suspect there are P Made for both men and women in a_ complete 
ead range of styles and colors—all-white, black and 
yet better than he, and so on and on. | white, tans and browns. if your dealer does not 
W ould trout fishing hold the reverence stock Russell's, send us your order direct, and we'll 
of | fit you perfectly according to your individual mea 
its devotees if trout could be caught surements. True moccasins are easy to fit for comfort. 
l Our most at vtlar moceasin boot beeause 
Without the constant pressure of strategy we a oinien, 2 color) Sostee of its all-around ad«ptability—bunting, 
den g ate é ull line ef Russell Go occasins, Fishing fishing. hiking, ete. In thin boot Russell's 
: nee employment and threatening and Hunting Bests, Camp and Cance Mes- time-tried craitamanship and. high-grade 
uilure if ignored? A grouse taken after i casins, Wading Shoes, etc. ented never-rip. seams. Made of finest 
a hard day’s tramp in the thickets or a W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. ere Phe moar of on we pcre org 
Le chicken from the butcher—which tastes q 929 Wisconsin St. Berlin, Wisc. 


the sweeter? I know. But it takes a wiser 
head than mine to tell why. | 








See Your Dealer... Or Order From The FACTORY DIRECT 





24th Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


$3,075.00 in Prizes for Big Fish 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Fretp & Stream during 1934 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1934. 





BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1934. 





STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) EASTERN DIVISION 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1934, 
of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) WeEsTERN DivIsION 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1935, 
of the 95th meridian. 


east 


west 





Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “‘fly-rod light lure’; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “‘fly-rod 
light lure’’ not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial “‘fly-rod light lure’’ not construed as 
being ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not 
allowable. 





9 First Prizes 

$75.00 each 
9 Second Prizes 

$50.00 each 
9 Third Prizes 

$35.00 each 
9 Fourth Prizes 

$20.00 each 
9 Fifth Prizes 

$10.00 each 
9 Sixth Prizes 

$ 5.00 each 











SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus dolomieu) 
Must be taken before December Ist, 1934. 





—__ 
Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 


lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if 
a small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) NORTHERN DIVISION 





Fish must be taken before December Ist, 1934, 
in or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. Identification 
affidavit not required for large-mouth bass in any 
division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE Dt- 
VISION 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1935, in 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN DIvISIoN 





Must be taken before January Ist, 1935, in 


Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
exas. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) Fiorina Division 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1935, in 
the state of Florida. 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 11 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Fie_tp & StrEAM during 
1934 may be selected by winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 








(Identification: Sides with many whitish or 
yellowish spots, which are usually smaller than 
the eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in 
rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion 


reum) 


vit- 





Above three species must be taken before 


December Ist, 1934. 


LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer 
cush) 


namay- 





Must be taken before November Ist, 1934. 





11 First Prizes 
$50.00 each 
11 Second Prizes 
$35.00 each 
11 Third Prizes 
$20.00 each 
11 Fourth Prizes 
$10.00 each 
11 Fifth Prizes 
$ 5.00 each 











MARLIN (4I// Species) 


Must be taken before November Ist, 1934, on 
Atlantic or Pacific Coast of the United States. 


TUNA (Thunnus thynnus) 


Must be taken before November Ist, 1934, on 
the Atlantic Coast of the United States or 
Canada. 


SAILFISH (All species) 


Must be taken before January 1st, 1935, on 


the Atlantic Coast of the United States. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 





(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the 
channel bass from the black drum, a clear photo- 
graph showing a side view of the fish must ac- 
company the affidavit.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 








P 
: Sree Aa 






species must be taken before 


1934, 


Above four 
December Ist, 
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GLADDING'S | 
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BILLY AND THE BIG BOSS 
(Continued from page 18) 


it’s between him and me now; and school 
or no school, I'm not going back till I 
catch the Big Boss. I’m not!” Tears of 
| rebellion welled up in his eyes. 

|] stalked off to find the miller. 

| “Look here, Will. I'll be jiggered if you | 


CREEK CHUB’S NEW 


FLIP FLAP. 






ie 














—=—S> haven’t got me into a pretty mess! Billy | When bast 
broke his line on the bass today, and he | 
oe | swears he is not going back home, school 
=z =F | no school, until he catches him. This 
(Mi- | thing has gone too far.” 
VISION PERI E T “Don't I know all about it? Watched 
Ithe whole business from the mill. Swal- 
The Gladding factory won't let me go lowed my heart three times to keep it 
out until I have had the most rigid ‘own, and I don’t blame the boy one bit. 
tests. You know, I am their famous = Fact is, I admire his spunk, Why, when I Patent Pending 
DONEGAL, twisted linen Cuttyhunk | Was growin up, I got off one day to run | tenet 3M% in. 0. 4400 Series 
line on which so many salt water fisher- | down a rattlin’ big turkey gobbler whose | me ta all Ye Spoon po wood n Lure 
. . fi . . . be | d é é ees 00 é + 0 e 
t, 1934, men depend for their living—so Idon’t |range I had spe ted. Camped on that | Fishermen! Here’s the only ‘‘Fish-foolin’ ” lure 
Otic, dare fail them. blamed gobbler s trail a whole week. Led | ever created that actually swims with an up-and- 
ification Many Cuttyhunks claim to be just as | ™° @ dog’s life. When I got back, I had | theres eething else Iike this sclentifically balanced 
ry o = - ~ ane - | e e ) , else ce us scien cally balancec 
; in any good’ as me—it’sa laugh— buy them lost my job, but I had my turkey, and I | combination of metal spoon and wooden lure—com- 
and you'll soon find out. I’m straight ain't regrettin’ no regrets about it then or — the attractive flash of the spoon with all the 
r . : Pa . ’ - fish-getting qualities of the wiggling, wooden lure! 
and I stay straight. I never kink or |"0W- 50, old-timer, you don’t get much 
(Mi- twist Ps Panes vs I take it. I’mnot | sympathy from me.” | ema, toe: lip: | eaphlng ayer er 
rE Dr- afraid of the biggest marlin or the rhe next morning T fully realized I; about a foot below the surface—with an erratic, 
toughest bass. Try me and see Was in a pretty mess. What was I to do? ping anda =_ an “ait ‘tha Wwely hop- 
‘ ; ; le ° ge my ie : | ping an apping along all with a lively, leaping 
g85 ym made in 16 ae Ja ey ont, | Pil ad iver simatic oa i 
ae : stere 4 | ga me fish to strike it ne copesialiy those Big 
y | 
as, New B. F. GLADDING & CO., Ine. miller, I peor. | was unshakable. Yet | mane, Pike and Musky that can’t be fooled with 
See BRO Me Ke I had to get back at the end of the week, | °C™@TY fures! 
: . and so did Billy, or run into a good scold- 
> (Mi- —_ ing from his mother. THE The Only 
IVISION ‘ a — | “Will, what is the chance of that old NEW Top-Water 
hellion striking again?” I asked, half des- | Wiggler 
perate. “JIGGER’” 
“That depends. The Boss seems to have 
taken a likin’ to the lad. Knows a dead 
game sport when he runs into one. That 
Id | i retty rambunctious fell ee ve, Aly 
1935. i old bass 1s a pretty ra Inc Ss )W | that stands up- 
F sear Tong when he gets started. He may strike | right in water 
aan ail again; give him a few days to get his ya igh 
mouth back in shape. By the way, Billy | sna wobbles all 
Den 1 ) 1 yt y, Dilly | and wobbles—all 
y .j found his plug this mornin’—floatin’ in a] on the surface ! Length 3% in, 
S (Mi- Yourself the Trade |Clump of weeds where the old polecat tgs yp Mc sib weiem* fe,er. 
VISION Mark | spitted it out. He’s up there ploppin’ away | tempt all game fish to Price $1.00 
1935, in a ee ee ae ae et uF ee Fw.” strike it hard—right 
leasure f Three days passed without incident. The | UP on the surface! 
. ‘ — 3ig Boss had evidently had enough. The 
ep-Rods have thousands of users. y! boy had fished his heart out without any 
Because Gep-Rods make fishing a real - ae ae ah ° : IEEE ee ie THE PLUNKER 
ploneure. The aew seamiens tabular otect recognition whatever from his arch enemy. 
casting and fly rods are the latest devel- I tried to convince him of what I felt to 
opments in rods. We also manufacture be true—that the bass would not strike 
the improved one-piece solid steel alloy again for some time—but Billy’s only 
Gep-Rod. Both the tubular and solid steel comment was, “I know, but he might.” I 
rods have features of construction and * 2 5 ae: ¢ 
convenience that cannot be equalled. See also suggested that he try a live frog for 
them at your dealer. Gephart Mfg. Co., a change, which met with prompt rejec- ‘ 
220 W. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. tion: “I’m going to make him strike the Viet 3 Ya Py ~s ¥ ag 
1935, on ois SPECIALISTS IN STEEL FISHING RODS plug if it takes till the cows come home. No. 3201 oe. he 
sits He started it, and he’s got to finish it.’ = 
; With a series of short jerks—this tempting, teasing, 
us) = ? ; tantalizing lure stands up on its hind legs = es 
iT} ” AME Friday. On the following day my | Pluk Kern ae meaning Come On as gete 
° ’ ° : ~<a ) i And old Mr. Bass gets so 
THE OPTIC BUCKTAIL time was up, and I simply had to get | — mad, watehing it bobbing, dancing, “fuss ing: and “Ker. 
rade Mar og ig eae! ee Re EGR Plunking’”’ alo hat he rushes and strikes it har 
back and take Billy with me, W hether or no. ra Kill it! With the Plasker—you’ ll a ‘em even 
: I was in a nice quandary, with a rebellious | when you least expect it! 
boy on my hands. Saturday morning came, 
. Pe ee ‘ ae a. 8 < 
ycellatus) and I awoke still perplexed. Billy, as | MIDGET JOINTED PIKIE 
usual, had crammed his pockets full of | 
tea-cakes and betaken himself to the pond. | 
After breakfast I too walked down to | 
is Most Minnow-Like Bucktail made; Deadly for the mill, hoping against hope that some 
we ae, Brooks or Rainbows. Try these || kindly providence would intervene—that 
illers * : =a m alee « ‘ senting 
‘ishing the Sizes 6-810 T. D. EB. Regular Patterns the big bass would take a notion to strike Any 3 in. ple, 4200, 
clear photo- $4.00 doz., Jungle Cock Wings $4.80 doz. again. Approaching from the rear, I sat : o A y io 
arwad + > wre se linima > * Tiniest of a Jointe *ikies. Made to meet the de- 
sh must ac- Dealers write for prices oe = 4 beg cng lining } bank and for a Hate tare, com fast, state, notured wiggle 
and watched the boy. He was throwing | that fish simply can’t resist. 
rix) COOK, NEWTON & SMITH, Inc. with an accuracy that surprised me, drop- Get these proven ‘‘Fish-Getters’’ at your dealer's or 
115 Crown Street, New Haven, Conn. ping the plug by a submerged log or a direct. Our beautiful, new, colored catalog sent FREE 
S ee upon request, 
—— eee clump of pads with a deftness that an 
ow you can get it! | older hand might well have envied. He 
SCHALLER’ : g Be 
$]20 — Tunez BAGGER Troll: had started at the other end of the pond CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 
s) vo owe Are ca for Bass, Pike, Pi a a and was working his way up toward me. | !36 So. Randolph St. Garret, Ind. 
Fe get ocippacen Saag eget Suskicn, “Now he’s in position,’ ’ I told my self | Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, 
or Deep-Running Action Laight & Westwood. Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
ure—detachable inter- | Presently, “If he will just drop one lightly for Creek Chub Bait Company wn be unmet 
a ~s of, teaching pork wse of pork ov- | in that pocket, right at the mouth of the 
hat's and more te a rea 
tn ia 4 int iat d, “Bia i Al val White Re “eo? i iny, he does, as light as a = A = > 
eon before : m Something they re ay We Send 7 Then ka! Anc ry jimminy, oes, as tas 
SCHALLER BAIT CO. not Ine. Dept 21, Mendota, tt, | feather, in the exact spot. He begins to ~ 


oe 









































































LEATHER 
FISHING IOGS 


Let ’er rain . .. let 
those chilly mornings 
come , .. this water- 
ny leather outfit will 
eep you comfortable, 
warm and dry. Design- 
ed for fishermen who 
know the advantage of 
going properly equip- 
ped. Especially ideal 
for musky fishing. Keeps 
legs and seat dry. Made 
of soft, pliable, buffed 
horsehide guaranteed 
absolutely waterproof. 
Light weight .. . tough 
and durable. Lined or 
unlined. Jacket has four 
large pockets. Also 12 x 
20 “knap-sack” pocket 
inside rear. Will not 
scuff or tear. Free arm 
and leg action. Mosqui- 
to-proof. Also ideal for 
hunting or general 
sportswear. Olive drab 
color. Jacket or trousers 
sold separately. 


Write for 
of leather 


samples 
prices 
show - 
line of 
Wes tern 
Hunting 
and Guiles gar- 
ments 


BERLIN GLOVE CO. { 
Dept. F Berlin, Wis. 
Manufacturers Leather Goods for Over 


of Quality 
it ears 








3-IN-ONE all 


sumasen eee Aen coms 
LUBRICATES 
CLEANS AND 
POLISHES 
meee 


Here’s 3-Way 
PROTECTION 
3-in-One 
better; 

cleaner; 









lubricates 
keeps reels 
stops rust 





from forming. Just 
right for all your 
fishing needs. Buy 
3-in-One in handy 


cans or bottles. 


3-IN-ONE OIL 





[Pa 
ceil 








HEWITT” 
Trout Fishing Specialties 
Balanced Trout Feed 

Mail Orders only. Write 


Stream Examinations @ Reports and Advice 
127 E. 2iST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


for catalog 











WE GUARANTEE more small 





and large m ‘eo bass, rr 
pickerel. and otl game 
with ROCHESTER SPIN 
NERS Sure ae i 
seemingly can't 

OR MONEY feieeeamceets 

m é nneet 

ean't lose. Specify chron ppe 
plate. Rush 50c for yours + NOW, "Send 


for FREE circular 
ROCHESTER SPINNER CO. 
56 Pershing Dr., Rochester, N.Y. 
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retrieve in the erratic way I had taught 
him, and then, as Billy said, “it happened.” 

Smack! 

I jump up and stick my head through 
the willow branches. But my heart drops 
down into my stomach when I see the plug 
riding high and free, in the center of a 
| big swirl. Missed! But the boy is as cool 
las a cucumber. He keeps playing the min- 
| now, injecting into the big floating plug 
every eccentric and tantalizing motion of 
|which his agile wrist is capable. Will 
the big bass strike again? 

Smash! 

He hits again, with a malicious lunge 
that makes the water boil. I don’t see the 
| plug. For an interminable second I'm in 
|an anguish of suspense. Is he hooked? He 
is! 

The silk line zips through the water. 
Billy’s rod bends almost double. He is 
playing his quarry like an old hand. But 
he must keep that bass from getting a 
straightaway on him. The line suddenly 
slacks. Bad business. The bass is going to 
rush the boat and break water. 

“Hold him, Son! Hold him! Watch that 
slack!” somebody yelled hoarsely from 
the bank. It was his dad. I could not have 
helped it if I had wanted to. 

A powerful hand suddenly gripped my 
shoulder from behind, and another was 
clapped over my mouth. 


“Shut up! If you don’t I'll brain you!” 





| ordered the miller. “Hasn't the boy the 
|right to lose his own bass in his own 
| way 2” 

| How the miller got there without my 


| knowing it I haven't yet figured out. 
| But Billy has that baby well hooked. 
Up and out he leaps again, clearing the 
water with his mighty bulk. He stands on 
his tail and heaves prodigiously. The loose 
| hooks jangle against the wooden plug, but 
| he is still on. He breaks away for a long 
}run again, but I begin to believe the boy 
has his number. Billy checks the spinning 
reel, only to have the flying handle snatch- 
ed from his fingers. 

Then, to my dismay, the reel drops into 
the boat. What’s up? That danged gadget 
|has slipped from the reel seat. Billy has 
|the line and is horsing the fish in, hand 
|over hand. He bends over the gunwale of 
the boat. Will he remember not to lift 
him in by the line alone? He does. He 
straightens up, one hand fastened in the 
big fish’s gills. 

I sit down, suddenly gone weak and 
limp in the knees, now that there is no 
occasion for doing so. The miller lets out 
a resounding whoop that must have echoed 
all the way back from Sandy Ridge. 

Billy pulled ashore and stepped out with 
his pot-bellied and gasping adversary. The 
boy's mouth twitched and his eyes glisten- 
ed a bit suspiciously, but he managed to 
grin and say: “I guess I’m about ready 
to—to go back to school now, Dad.” 


BETTER FISHING 
(Continued from page 23) 


with a minimum of 62 degrees in one loca- 


tion. The project required three days’ 
work with a crew of fifteen men, or 306 
man hours. The improvement covered 


three-quarters of a mile of stream. When 
it is considered that trout cannot long sur- 
vive a water temperature of 74 degrees, 

but that they do well in a water tempera- 
ture of 68 degrees or less, the value of 
this pre ject and of similar stream-improve- 
ment projects is appreciated. 

The most encouraging part of it all is 
that the stream-improvement crews of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps are tak- 
much interest in the work. The 
example cited is typical of the interest 
and enthusiasm of the crews at other 
(camps. The C.W.A. has been employed 
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1934 


during the winter months on some pond- 
building projects at our hatcheries, but 
if their services are available during the 
summer of 1934 they will be employed 
also in stream improvement. 

The greatest hope for improved fish- 
ing conditions in Connecticut, however, 
lies in the sportsmen themselves, because 
this is work which they can carry on at 
little expense. The State Department with 
the help of the C.C.C. and the C.W.A. 
will undertake stream improvements in 
the larger, more important streams of the 
state. The importance of the small tribu- 
tary and feeder streams has largely been 
overlooked. The smaller streams must 
receive attention also, and they are par- 
ticularly adapted to improvement by local 
sportsmen. 

The work of stream improvement 
should be carried on under a definite plan 
drawn by one who has had experience 
and who thoroughly understands the re- 
quirements of trout. The State Board of 
Fisheries and Game offers to plan and 
supervise projects undertaken by sports- 
men’s clubs. The sportsmen of Connecti- 
cut are responding to this offer and mak- 
ing plans for improvement of streams in 
their localities during the coming year. 
Working together, we are going to stop 
the leaks by more work instead of more 
fish, and we are going to have better 
trout fishing in Connecticut. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A SPORTSMAN 


(Continued from page 38) 


forgotten that morning. It was the first 
of July, and all of the summer birds were 
with us. As the first streaks of light 
tinted the eastern sky it seemed as though 


there was a robin on every post and 
tree, pouring out its morning devotions. 
The old horse trotted out of town in 
this eerie light. The freshness of the 
morn was in our faces and the songs 
of the birds were on every side. Soon 
the light grew stronger and the shad- 
ows along the road took shape. We be- 
gan to see buildings and trees, and the 


roosters in the barns began to join in the 
welcome of a new day. 

On the horse trotted, until we reached 
the summit of the highest hill we had 
to pass over. Here the sun in all its sum- 
mer glory rose to meet us. A mist clung 
to the valley, obscuring it from view, but 
all about us the fresh green vegetation 
was illuminated by the sparkling dew. 
There was no discordant note to mar 
the peace and music. We were out of the 
sight of man and in the heart of nature. 
Driving through this lovely wilderness, 
I forgot where I was going until we drove 
over a wooden bridge and came abruptly 
into a dooryard. It was the end of the 
road and our destination. J 

Before either of us could get out of 
the buggy a tall bearded man came sheep- 
ishly from the house to greet us. 

“Well, boys, you ’most caught me in 
bed this mornin’. Put the hoss in the barn, 
and maybe the woman”—meaning his wife 
—‘will shake up a little breakfast.” 

Presently the lady came on to the 
porch, still combing her hair, apologized 
be not being up at 4: 45 in the morning. 
seconded the invitation to breakfast and 
suggested that the “old man” get about 
his chores and do the milking. 

“Wait a minute, Ma. It’s Dick. He don't 
want to eat; he and the boy want to go 
fishin’, They'll be in for a snack at noon. 

Disregarding the suggestion about milk- 
ing, he helped us put up the horse and 
insisted on giving old Prudy a mess of 
grain from his bin instead of ain what 
I had with me. F 

“Keep that grain of yours where it 1s. 
I want the mare to taste some of my cats. 
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—and get the 
big fellows! 


Wf Read this book NOW! 
It tells you where the big 
trout hide as the water gets 
low—and how to get them. 
Connett has packed 20 years 
of successful fishing between 
its covers. Fascinating remin- 
iscences—and a real help to 
better fishing. Send for it! 


ANY LUCK? 


by Eugene V. Connett 
with illustrations by Ralph Boyer. $3.50 


WINDWARD HOUSE, Publishers, 127-B E. 34St.,N. Y. 








TAPERED 


FLY LINES 
PRESIDENT SENATOR 
BIG HEAD 


Buy these American made FILLED, 
non-cracking fly lines because you 
can not obtain their equal anywhere 
in the world! 


S.A.JONES LINE CO. 


NORWICH, NEW YORK 


Te nalinat 













FISHERMEN 


Use our Fit-U 
Creepers for 
wading in rocky 
streams and 
avoid slipping 
and causing in- 
jury. 





Will fit any size 
or any kind o 
men’s Footwear 
Are adjustable, no 
screws to loosen 
or tighten. Ask 
for circular illus- 
trating our Full 
Line of Creepers 


Full Foot Creeper $2.60 Per Pair 
Postage paid in U. S. or Canada on above 
STAATSBURG ICE TOOL WORKS, Staatsburg, N.Y. 














Catch More Fish in 1934 
Hildebrandt’s Hints tells you how 
—shows you the old favorites—fish- 
catchers for thirty years—and many 
new items. Hildebrandt’s Spinners 
spin so easy—good for all game and 
pan fish. Send for your HINTS— 
I1’S FREE. 




















John J. Hildebrandt Co.,; 562 HighSt.,Logansport, Ind. 
Sn, 











Now you do as I say. I’m boss on this 
|farm—that is, when the woman isn’t 
| about.” 

| Being a fisherman himself, he watched 
us assemble our rods. He disposed of 
| Dick’s by saying that it was a sky-tickler 
|and might be good to beat out chestnuts, 
but he found mine interesting. 

| The rod I had that day is still usable 
and is a happy combination of parts I 
gathered from my brothers’ various kits. 


| It was then about eight feet long and | 
S1X | 


weighed in the neighborhood of 
ounces. I had worked on it for a long 
time, rewinding and varnishing it, so that 
I mounted it with far more pride than 
|an ordinary possession. 

“That’s a pretty little thing you got 
there, son—split bamboo. You ought to 
lay a fly nice with that,” observed the old 
man. 


Dick took a can of worms from the | 


buggy, with the remark that I did not 
know how to “throw a fly.” 

“Well, you might jest as well stay here 
and help me hay, so far as all the trout 
you'll get on worms in this brook.” He 
punctuated his remark with a disgusted 
expectoration. “They jest don’t eat worms 
in this brook, and I never see a brook 
that was all rocks, like this one, that they 
do. Worms may be good bait down on 
the flats, where it’s all mud and stumps, 
| but not here. Who wants to catch trout 
on worms when they take flies anyway?” 
| The old man was kicking up a tempera- 
|} ture, and I could see that he was a real 
| sport. I could also see that he was trying 
to hold down a fiery temper which had 
| made a reputation for him throughout the 
countryside. He walked half-way to the 
| barn and then abruptly turned and came 
<= talking as he returned. 


“Now look here, Dick. If you’re sot on | 


| worms, go on; but I’m jest goin’ to fix 
| the boy out with some hen feathers I have. 
If he don’t catch more’n you do, I'll eat 
the danged flies, hooks and all.” 
ICK had always been the leader of our 
expeditions by seniority, and he did 
not like to have his authority questioned, 
'nor did he want his knowledge of fishing 
disputed. I am sure now that he felt the 
old man was right, but did not want to 
lose face by acknowledging it. Picking up 
| his can of worms, he started off. As he 
left he threw over his shoulder: “Do as 
you like. I’m going up to the old meader 
and fish down.” 

“Let the old fool g 
friend. “I'll show you a 
in it.” 

He went into the house and presently 
came out with a short leader and eight or 
ten flies, the like of which I had never 
seen. They were made from hen feathers 
and resembled a dark Cahill, yet they 
were too light but not light enough for 


0,” said my new 
trick with a hole 


wings were tied, without any hackles, by 


the light Cahill, the sister fly. The body | 
was simply a piece of brown yarn, loosely | 
wound on the shank of the hook, and the | 


means of waxed linen thread, which gave | 


| the fly the appearance of a brown insect 
| with a black head. 


| “Jest tie this on to your line,” he said, | 


handing me the leader, “then loop two of 

| these on it. It don’t make any difference 
which comes first—they’re all the same. 
Some days the trout take the tail fly, and 
sometimes the other. Take these in the 
paper; you may get snagged on a tree. 
Never mind if you do. I can make more 
as long as the hens hold out.” 

Picking up my rod, he made a couple 
|of false casts and then shot the line out 
into the road thirty feet. 

“Now you jest watch me. Throw your 


| lies down to the end of the pool, kind | 


| (Continued on page 72) 
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UNUSUAL FEATURES AND MODERATE 
PRICES MAKE THEM GREAT VALUES 


This year start your fishing right .. . 
with a rod that gives keen delight and 
keeps your temper sweet. 


A Bristol HEX Steel Rod. It locks at 
any length. Its joints can’t twist, for 
its hexagonal shape and an exclusive 
guide keeps them straight. It’s extreme- 
ly light in weight for a steel rod. Just 
read these brief details: 

NO. 44 BAIT ROD, 9 feet in length. Telescopes 
to 30 inches. 9 ez. Cork reversible handle. 

NO. 45 FLY ROD, 9 feet in length. Telescopes to 
30 inches. 9 ounces. Cork reversible handle. $6.50 


NO. 46 BAIT CASTING ROD, lengthens to 5 feet 
6 inches; can be reduced in length for heavier 
lures. Closes to 20 inches. 7 ounces. $9.00, 


ALSO LUCKIES 


NO. 1111—With Hex joints to prevent twisting. 
Lengthens to 9 feet. Special cork reversible 
handle. $4.50. 


NO. 1112—As above—but with Garnix guides 
and top. $5.50. 


Look them over . . . pick your choice and join 
the fraternity of fishermen who prefer Bristols. 


WRITE today for FREE Catalog of complete 
range of Bristol rods, reels and lines 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
126 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 


FISHING TACKLE 








MAOE BY MUSTAD = 
USED THE WORLD OVER 


The MADDER 


Your MUSKY... 


. ... the gladder you are that you 
chose Mustad Key Brand Hooks! 
There’s the part of your fishing 
equipment you'll count on to the 
limit—the world’s toughest hook 
steel, accurately tempered against 
bending or snapping. A range of 
patterns and sizes to give you ex- 
actly the hook you need for any 
fishing. They come single, double, 
treble—ringed, snelled, in flies, on 
all artificial baits, spoons, spinners. 
Remember the famous old name 
MUSTAD whenever you buy fish 
hooks. It means something to you. 


Write for FREE FOLDER. 


USTAD 


rand FISH HOOKS 


_o. MUSTAD & SON, (£st. 183 
The Largest Fish Hook Manufacturers in the World 
NEW YORK: 302 Broadway 
LOS ANGELES: Mason Theatre Bldg. 
CANADA: 284 King St., W., Toronto 
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JAMISON'S SMACKER a4 
SHANNON TWIN SPINNERS 


sagt 


PR 


Your Dealer Has 
These Prize Lures 





NEW DELUXE 
= 
SHANNON 
Made Under J. P. Shar 

Weedlesg ~~> SS 
For years fishermen have sworn by Shannon Spinners. 
Now we offer the DeLuxe Shannon, What a thrill for 
you! Genuine deer hair, tied in striped effect, in 
your favorite color $1.00. Standard Shannons, 95c; 
Double Hook Shannot $1.00. Don't be without them! 
JAMISON’S | 
SMACKER @——<4_.)}—) 
Patents Pending "e 

Actior 
The perfected metal minnow-type lure. When still it 
looks lik and is, a half minnow, When spinning 
in the water = a complete minnow—and how the 
big tish xo for it! Go for yours today! Standard ba 
size, 85x Trout size, 65« 
Send for Jar Tackle B 
W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. 26, "h39 S. California Ave., Chicago 














HARLEY’S PANTS 
AND 
BREECHES 
FOR SPORTSWEAR 


Made in a 
colors and 


prices, 
outdoor 
Fishing 


wide range of 
fabrics for all 
sports, including Hunting, 
Riding, Hiking or Skiing. Quality 
and workmanship guaranteed. Write 
us for Breeches and Pants Catalog, 
prices, Sold from our catalog 
only. 


HARLEY WICKHAM CO., Inc 











Dept. F.S.6 Erie, Pa. 





TROUT TOWN 
(Continued from page 11) 


with the net did the trick, and I lifted him 
out of the water. 

Curled up in the net, his nose and tail 
just barely missed touching the rim. No 
more fishing now. Occasional “ker-plunks” 
told me the fish were still feeding, but the 





day was over. The Brule had been more 
than kind to me, and I was anxious to 
show the Other Fellow what had been 


| lying in that corner. 

I found him above me, at a place where 
the river makes a little island, and in the 
weak light I held up my big trout. It 
didn't have to be very light to see that 
fellow. He was big enough to loom in the 
most meager light. The fish measured 
about 20 inches, perhaps a little more. He 
was a dark-hued brown, and may have 
weighed from two to two and a quarter 
pounds, 

“There, mister,” said I, “is the fish I 
told you was in that corner. And you 
passed him up for a couple of little ones. 
You'll listen to me next time.” 

“Gosh, that is a nice fish,” he replied. 
“He'll go a half pound—easy !” 


FISHING WITH A HOOK 
(Continued from page 29) 
Marcu 


The dun fly. The body of dun wool and 
the wings of the partridge. Another dun 
fly: the body of black wool and the wings 


lof the blackest drake, and the feathers 
of the jay under the wing and under the 
tail. 

APRIL 
| The stone-fly: the body of black wool, 


and yellow under the wings and under 
the tail, and the wings of ‘the drake. In 
the beginning of May, a good fly can 


be made with beaten wool for the body, 
and wound about with black silk and the 
wings of the drake and of the red capon’s 
| hackle. 


May 


yellow fly: the body of yellow 
the wings of the red cock’s hackle 
the drake slightly yellow. The 
looper-moth : the body of black 
|} wool and wound about with the eye of 
the peacock’s tail and the wings of the 
red capon with a blue head. 
JUNE 
The dun cut: the body of black wool 
and a yellow droop at either side, the 
wings of the buzzard bound with peeled 
| hemp. The moor fly: the body of dark 
wool and the wings of the blackest outer 
feathers of the wild drake. 
| The white-trimmed fly on Saint Wil- 
liam’s day: the body of white wool and 
| the wings placed opposite one another and 
made from the whitest outer feathers of 
the wild drake. 


The 
wort I, 
and of 

black 


Juty 
The wasp fly: the body of black wool 
and wound about with yellow thread, the 
wings of the buzzard. The shell fly on 
Saint Thomas’ day: the body of green 
wool and wound about with a twist of the 
peacock’s tail, wings of the buzzard. 
AUGUST 
The drake fly: the body of black wool, 
| wound about with black silk; wings of 
the outer feathers of the black drake with 
|a black head. 
| Here follows the command made unto 
| all those who shall have understanding of 
the above-written treatise and who use 
it for their pleasure. 
| You who angle and catch fish at your 
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pleasure, as the acai treatise 
teaches you, I CHARGE in the name of all 
noble men, not to fish in a poor man’s pri- 
vately owned water, such as his pond, his 
stew, or other necessary place in which 
to keep fish, unless you have obtained his 
good will and permission. Furthermore, I 
charge you not to break any man’s traps 
lying in his weir or in any other place that 
belongs to him, nor to carry away any 
fish that has been caught therein. For after 
a fish has been caught in a man’s trap, if 
the aforesaid trap has not been set in pub- 
lic waters, but in such waters as he in- 
herits, it is his own proper goods, and if 
you take his goods away, you rob him, 
which is a right shameful deed for any 
noble man to do, and one worthy of thieves 
and beggars who are punished for their 
evil deeds by being hanged by the neck, 
or in other ways, when captured. Also if 
you act in the way that this treatise in- 
structs you to, you will have no need to 
take another man’s fish, since you will have 
enough fish of your own catching, if you 
pay attention to what has been told you. 
\nd it will be a great pleasure for you to 
see the good, bright, shining fishes that 
have been deceived by your skill and 
dragged to shore. Also see to it that you 
break no man’s hedges in going about your 
sport, and see to it that you open no man’s 
gates without shutting them again. Also 
you must not use the above-mentioned skil- 
ful sport to increase or save your money 
through covetousness, but chiefly for your 
pleasure and to render your body healthy 
and particularly your soul. For when you 
purpose to be about your sport of fishing, 
you will not greatly desire to have many 
persons with you who might keep you 
from having your pleasure. And then you 
may serve God devoutly in saying ef- 
ficaciously your customary prayer. And 


> Stream—J une, 








Matilda Brown 


Drawing by 


{ll that remains of the abbey where 
“Fishing with a Hook” was written 


in doing thus, you will eschew and avoid 
many vices, such as idleness which is 
one of the principal causes that leads a 
man into many other vices, as is right well 
known. 

Also you must not be greedy in your 
catch, so as to take tco many fish at -_ 
time, which you may do unthinkingly 
you act according to these ceo 
which will cause you to destroy your own 
sport and that of other men, as well. And 
when you have caught a sufficient number 


of fish, you must covet no more for the 
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wumber PAUL Hi. wEAUL EE WOUve -— were of no avail. Paul Johnson, 21-47 33rd St., L. I. City, N.Y. 
for the 8065-1 psiiesicasaaiiiiien River Ave., Detroit, Mich. “The battle lasted only a few minutes, | 
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ADDING'S| 


A\s WORLD 


You’ve heard of good bait casting lines, 
better casting lines and best casting 
lines. Well, they’re not so hot—I’m the 
famous Gladding INVINCIBLE, black 
waterproofed line—the greatest and 
most popular of them all. 


They pull me around jagged rocks, over 
tree stumps, through weeds—they treat 
me as though I was made of steel, but— 
I can take it—and still stand up. Per- 
haps you think I’m expensive. Well, 

I'm not. I’m really the best value you 
can buy at any price. Ask your dealer. 


I'm made in 9 sizes—9 to 50 Ib. test. 


B. F. GLADDING & CO., Inc. 
So. Otselic (Est. 1816) N.Y. 


JP WITH GLADDING 








GENUINE 
MOCCASINS 


for 





every outdoor purpose 


Indians invented moccasins. Here’s the 
ideal footwear for sport. Comfortable. Water- 
proof. Serviceable. Bass Moccasins are not 
like ordinary moccasin-type boots and ox- 
fords. They’re genuine. One 
single piece of soft leather 
= all the way under the 

ot—like a hammock. No 
bulging innersole. No filler. 
No seams to leak. Made 
with top-quality leathers 
and skilled craftsmanship. 
Send for a free catalog 
showing styles for every 
purpose. 











WARNING: Be- 
ware of footwear 
that looks like a 
moccasin but is not. 
Insist on Bass Foot- 
wear. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


65 Main St. Wilton, Me. 











© > lama) FISH CHUM 


|Barning’s prepared chum will 

WaTer WATER jamaze you , Anglers call it best 
ASHCHUM | ever. for all kinds of fishing 

x uv | Food for minnows, a perfect lure 
Unperishable. Good until used 
Price $i ‘35 Price 50 eents Barning’s new chum distributor 


Nent Post paid upon re a long felt want for bottom fish 


ceipt of money order. ing Operates automatically 
Please mention this Price ($1.00), At all dealer 
magazine Write for descriptive matter 
BARNING-LEWIS CO., Ozone Park, L. I., N. Y. 


FOR FISHING TACKLE 


Salt or fresh water rods, reels, or lures can’t rust 
when this famous protection is applied after use. 
Get it at Sports Stores—or generous sample |0c from 
McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
1226 lith Street, S. E., Washington, D. C. 





| encouraged us greatly. 


and well it did. When the bass was 
brought to shore, the plug dropped from 
his mouth. 

“The catch was made at 4:30 P. M. 
When the fish was placed on the scales 
of a local tackle dealer three hours later, 
it tipped the scales at exactly 8 pounds 
7 ounces and measured 24 inches in length 
and 18 inches in girth.” 

This is certainly a splendid smallmouth, 
and we congratulate the angler and the 
state of Kentucky. 

Second prize in the Small-Mouth Black 
Bass Class was awarded to Earl J. Hanor, 
who caught an 8-pounder in Goodyear 
Lake, New York, on August 26, 1933. 
This beautiful fish, which measured 24 
inches in length and 17!4 inches in girth, 
was taken on a Heddon Minnow No. 
179M. 

Mr. Hanor describes his experience as 
follows: 

“On the afternoon of August 26, my 
fishing partner breezed in and informed 
me that he thought it would be a good 
time to try for bass—and off we went. 

“When we arrived at the lake, we found 





At any lake you can start a 
discussion as to whether or 
not motor boats affect the fishing. 
Read “DO MOTOR BOATS 
HARM THE FISHING?” in 
the July issue. Willard Crandall 
has spent considerable time gath- 
ering information on this impor- 
tant subject. You'll be surprised. 








L 





the water high and cloudy as a result of 
recent rains. Nevertheless we saw sev- 
eral bass jumping, which, needless to say, 
After two hours of 
casting, using different lures of both the 
surface and underwater varieties, without 
getting a strike, we did not feel quite so 
optimistic. 

“Hoping to change our luck, we began 
rowing over to a certain cove where we 
had usually been quite successful in the 
past. The moment we reached our objec- 
tive, I cast my plug toward a small bush 
at the water's edge. Nothing happened 


| until the plug was perhaps twenty-five 


| so than back he 1 
| dive under the boat. 


feet from the boat. Then something hit 
it with a smash! The water boiled, and 
the line tore rapidly off the reel as the 
bass started for deep water. I set the 
hooks, and the battle was on! 

“Changing his course suddenly, the bass 
headed for the boat, and I tried my best 
to keep a tight line. Under the boat he 
shot and out on the other side, again 
tearing line off the reel at the rate of a 
mile a minute. Fortunately I worked my 
line around on his side of the boat with- 
out any trouble, but no sooner had I done 
came again for another 
This time he shot 
right to the surface, where I had a good 
look at him. Then he immediately rushed 
to the bottom, burning my thumb as the 
line spun off the reel. After a few more 
rushes he again headed for the surface, 
fighting and lunging every inch of the 
way. 

“When the big fellow came to the top, 
he was rolling from side to side. He made 
a few more feeble rushes, but was tiring 
rapidly. The doughty old warrior came 
slowly toward the boat and was led into 
the net. And believe me, it was a netful! 
This was the biggest and fightingest 
bass I ever caught. That was the only 
strike I had all afternoon, but it certainly 
was well worth the time and effort.’ 

Edward Huss won Third Prize with a 
smallmouth weighing 7 pounds 11 ounces 
and measuring 21% inches in length and 
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The fish was caught 
Lake, Michigan, on September 
15, 1933, on a Better Bass-Oreno. Inci- 
dentally, until a Florida smallmouth 
smashed the world’s record a few years 
ago, a 9'4-pounder from the same state 
was the titleholder. 

“It was after five o'clock before we 
reached the lake, ” says Mr. Huss. “There 
is one particular spot with a sandy bot- 
tom which seldom failed to produce a 
bass or two almost every time we fished - 
it. A drizzling rain had started before we 
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18 inches in girth. 
in Cory 


made a dozen casts. Within a half hour 
each of us had a bass weighing around 
two pounds. 

“Finally I decided to try a new lure, 
the Better Bass-Oreno, which I had 
bought only a few days oe, On 
the third cast something happened. I de- 


cided at once that this fish was well over 
the two-pound variety which we had been 
catching—and it was lots of fun! It took 
exactly 21 minutes before I had the fel- 
low in the boat. He was as fine a small- 
mouth as I had ever seen in my entire 
fishing career. When we weighed him an 


hour later, he tipped the scales at 7 
pounds 11 ounces.” 

Fourth Prize was taken by L. R. 
Locher, who caught a 7!4-pound small- 
mouth near Delhi, Iowa. The fish was 
taken on July 28, 1933, on a live craw- 


fish. It measured 23 inches in length and 
16 inches in girth. 

Fifth-prize winner was Oscar Bowden, 
who also caught a 7!4-pounder. However, 
the length and girth measurements—22 
inches and 16 inches, respectively—are 
less than those of Mr. Locher’s fish, and 
for that reason Mr. Bowden's smallmouth 
was put in fifth place. The latter fish was 
caught at Pine Lake, Marston, North 

Carolina, on October 22, 1933. It was 
ree on a Creek Chub Crippled Minnow. 


SLINGSHOT CHARLEY 
(Continued from page 19) 


Charley passed his fearful weapon to 
me. It was just the age-old flipper of boy- 
hood days. Made from a forked branch of 
ash polished with use, two strips of rubber 
cut from an old inner tube and a leather 
pocket, this slingshot is the pride of all 
Samburg. 

Just then a voice from the house told 
Charley that if he wanted any dinner he 
had better go kill that chicken. 

Vith a somewhat sheepish grin, the 
Champeen obediently took an iron slug 
from his pocket. He reserved such good 
ammunition for shots with a_ practical 
purpose. Looking around, he spied a young 
rooster picking bread crumbs off the back 
porch. Charley did not propose to run 
himself to death chasing the chicken all 
over the place; so he fitted the slug in his 
sling, aimed quickly and almost knocked 
off the rooster’s bobbing head. 

Someone stuck pins in the floor at the end 
of the porch. They disappeared at one shot 
each, Sticking matches in a crack of the 
floor, he shot their heads flaming into the 
air. Charley was evidently getting good, 
and he admitted that with a little pre actice 
he could shoot the ashes from a cigarette 
in his boy’s mouth if he had some of those 
steel ball bearings they furnished him 
when he was competing with the Memphis 
police in target practice. In that contest he 
did with his slingshot anything the marks- 
men did with their pistols. In true William 
Tell fashion, he had once shot a fly off 
an apple held by L. J., his son. In such 
events he prefers ball be: sarings, for, he ex- 
plained with a grin, they are somewhat 
easier to get than boys; and besides, boys 
are sometimes handy with nets and traps. 

The Champeen had nailed a stick to one 
of the porch posts. From this stick he sus- 
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YOULL CATCH ‘€M FASTER with 
Ltr - hl 
BEETLE BUGS 


& Theyre New! 


that game 
Bass Bug 
65c 


3! The baits 
fis “" go go over! 
They’re new, but tried and proven 
fish-getters! Nothing like them 
«ver before on the market for hook- 
ing bass, trout, perch, pike, pick- 
erel and muskellunge. In size and 
color they are so remarkably true 
to ay that fish grab them at first 
sight. 

Made in two parts which snap 
together—with bucktail attached to the shell, so 


Trout Bug 50c 


the hook can be changed without changing the fly 
Sold everywhere by live dealers. If your dealer 

eannot supply you, send di 

rect. Free circular mailed 


on request. 





DEALERS: Fis — ev- 
erywhere_ are asking for 
LUR-ALL Beetle Beng 
Order your stock in today 














BEETLE BUG BAIT CO. 
504 E. Jefferson Detroit, Mich. 

















How to Catch Fish 


Everybody that goes fishing should get 
a FREE copy of Charlie Stapf’s new 
book that tells how. Shows Old and 
New Prescott Lures; Real information 
by an expert. Send for your free copy 
now. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
Box B Prescott, Wis. 

















Worms! Worms! 
By the Millions 
Easy to raise, box, tub or space 2 ft. x 
4 ft. in your back-yard. All year ‘round. 
My Booklet on worm culture contains all my 
secrets. Can now be purchased with 100 
breeders. Price $3.00. Prepaid in U. S. only. 
R. B. BILKOSKY 


26 So. Olive St. Alhambra, Calif. 

















FAVORITE 


now made 
in this 


NATURAL 
MINNOW 
No. 500 


Casting and 
Trolling 


For the first time, you can 
purchase, made in the United 


States, this type of formerly im- 

Ported and correspondingly expensive 
minnow. Now priced within the reach of 
every angler. Made from PYRA-SHELL 
in a variety of colors. Scale finish. 

The Bill De Witt line covers a complete 
assortment of baits for casting and trolling. 
All made from PYRA-SHELL. Colors are 
Permanent and cannot chip. 


Write for Catalog No. 5 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct 


Birt DEWitT Barts Div. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 
AUBURN, N-Y. 





| frogs, 


pended a small wrench by a strand of 
black sewing thread. The thread unraveled 
and the wrench spun around and swayed 
to and fro in a puff of wind from the lake. 
One of the bystanders sought to steady it. 

“Let ’er be!” he commanded. 

Then Charley stepped back about fifteen 
i feet. With careful, deliberate aim, he cut 
| the thread with a single shot and dropped 

the wrench to the floor, while his missile 
went sailing straight into a tin can about 
thirty-five feet away. As the end of the 
| thread dangled in the gentle breeze, a few 
shots kicked it up and wound it around the 
supporting stick. 

This entitled him to knighthood, if he 
hadn't been crowned already, but one of 
the pushers told him to “Buffalo Bill it.” 
| i. eyes of the wily marksman twinkled. 

J. tossed a small flat rock into the air. 
| : it sailed back over his head the Cham- 
peen, with a quick movement, shot at the 
rock, but his pebble only hummed by it 
| and soared two hundred feet in the air. 
| “Want to double your money?” he 
queried as someone caw-cawed in imita- 
tion of crow laughter at his miss. 

As no one had bet, no one doubled. 

Again the rock sailed into the air. 
Crack! It burst into pieces. Again and 
again he cracked smaller and smaller 
rocks in the air until at last he tossed up 
a grain of sand no larger than a No, 2 
shot, and the grain disappeared. 

“Anybody got a half dollar or a quarter 
he don’t mind losin’?” Charley asked with 
the air of a magic ian about to perform a 
disappearing trick. 

Considering the economic situation, he 
condescended to use a penny that was gen- 
erously offered as a sacrifice. Tossing it in 
the air, he shot, and the penny disappeared 
with a zing. 

“The kids will find that some day,” he 
said, laughing. 

For accurate shooting, 
rabbits or snakes, 
slugs made by breaking 
steel. Lacking these, he 
David of old, on pebbles, 


such as killing 
he prefers iron 
up cast iron or 
falls back, like 
round and 


| smooth. 


The great commonwealth of Tennessee 
has long ago seen the folly of surfacing 
the road in front of his house with gravel; 
so Charley has to get his ammunition 
farther and farther up the road. The 
state ought to send him a load of gravel 
occasionally as a measure of economy. 


THE OLD WARDEN ON PUBLIC 
WATERS 
(Continued from page 21) 
to come. That’s what they’re aimin’ at, 
leastwise. 

“This decision of Judge Raymond's is 
awful good bait for a pry, boys. When you 
have a high Federal court holdin’ that fish- 
in’ is necessary for the well-bein’ of a 
nation, and where the right to fish is put 
right alongside the right to transport for 
commerce, you’ve got somethin’ you can 
hold to. The chore now is to lift the whole 
thing up to a level where rights are de- 
fined and everybody has got it straight in 
his head as to what he can do and what he 
can’t do when he wants to go fishin’. 

“The progress that’s been made in this 
case ought to give us courage to go 
through with the job in all the states. I 
figure us fishermen have been sort of shut- 
tin’ our eyes to the problem for a good 
many years. We've hoped we had a a il 
right in lots of streams and lakes, but 
we’ve been so danged scared for fear we 
didn’t have any rights at all that we’ve 
let well enough alone and sort of drifted. 

“It’s time to stop driftin’, now. The job 
has been started, and we'd better finish it 
while our sleeves are rolled up and the 
scare is still on us.” 















STRING 


of sensational exclusive features--ALL 
to you between the covers of 
a single book! If you want to catch more 
fish and have more fun this year than 
ever before--read every w of this 
ad--then follow your hunch and send 
for the big FRE descri 

below. HURRY--Get yours NOW! 























Tells 
WHEN! 


This famous fisherman’scal- 
endar takes the guesswork 
out of fehing. because it tells 
ou WHAT day the fish will bite 
EST! Yes, sir, that’s exactly 
what it does---and it’s been 
TESTED and PROVED in all 
parts of the country! That’s 
only ONE big feature and 
it’s printed right in our 
handsome new 1934 


Courtney Ryley 


“Fishin’ for FISH” 


bY 

Courtney Ryley Cooper wo 
ANOTHER big feature--a thrilling (+8) 
story by America’s foremost sports- IPE ’7) 
man-author, whose stories appears. ™ 
in the best-known national maga- we. 
zines. Guaranteed tothrillany fish- ~ 
erman! ALSO a fine BASS fish- 
ing article by LEE SCHMIDT. 











Rods - Reels 


Different 
UNUSUAL 


Not just a catalog— 
but a complete, inter- 
esting and THRILLING 
cyclopedia of informa- 
tion and pictures that 
every fisherman will 
enjoy from start to 
finish. It’s a book 
you will waht to 
KEEP! 













Ook, \ 





56 Years in the Same Location 


Thousands of satisfied customers all over the United 
States cantestify to Cook’s VALUES! These sports- 
men have saved thousands of dollars through deal- 
ing with Cook! You can save toe--hecause this 
year’s values are GREATER than ever! 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Dept. FS DAVEB. COOK, Pres. 
1653 Larimer St. 

Please send me postpaid your big 72- 
including 40 pages in brilliant coker AND Courtney 
Ryley Cooper’s story AND the neue Fisherman’s 
Calendar, ALL absolutely FREE 
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Super Dux 
Is Waterproof 









Zephyr 


FISHING COAT 


Fishermen will take to this coat like trout 
take to their ‘“‘Hackles."’ Meets the most exacting 
s of the expert fly fisherman. Has ten practical 
> nap button flaps, Sleeves open part way under 
irm for free movement and ventilation; adjustable 
uffs. A loop permits fisherman to set up his rod while 


changing flies, giving free use of both hands. 
Super Dux is a finely woven, soft, brown waterpr« st 
duck of superior quality. Price $6 00, postage prepaid 
Knock-a-bout is a zephyr weight aeroplane fabric of 


tensile strength, quarter the weight of 
Super Dux. Price, $7.00. 

A short wading coat is also made of the above mate- 
rials at $5.00 and $6.00 each. 

Fishing breeches, and hats to match above 

Write for 1934 » catalogue in four colors 
Super Dux is sold by legitimate sporting goods dealer 


THE SUPER DUX COMPANY 
2206 12th St. Detroit, Michigan 


super one 


Waterproof, non-sinkable; holds 75 matches. Retails 
for $1.00. We will give you one free if you mail us 15 
or five three-cent stamps to cover postage and 
handling and this coupon together with your name and 
address, and the name of your sporting goods dealer 


THE SUPER DUX COMPANY 
2206 12th St. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


cent 


56° 


Weight | 
$7 | five miles away, 











TRIMFUT 
Sporting Boot 


The ideal sporting boot! Fits 
your ankle snug as a sock; 
stretchy inner lining; out- 
side back strap holds boot 
top firmly in place; pure rub- 
ber belt strap snaps onto 
belt and flexes as you walk; 
cleated non-slip sole; easy- 
walking last; positively leak- 
proof. Color: sporting brown. 





















Sporting Boot 


Still the standard with sports- 
men who want extra wear, 
maximum comfort. Cleated 
sole; easy-walhing last; mini- 
mum weight; outside back 
strap keeps boot leg in place; 
snaps in top band prevent 
flopping when boot is rolled. 
Black and sporting brown. 


SEND for FREE FOLDER 





DEPT. F-6, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


orting Footwear 





























CANADIAN-PACIFIC-FLY 


PECK’S REAL NEW ONE 

A Whopper for big Trout 
Can be fished wet, nymph style, or as 
a dry fly. Sizes 6-8-10- or 12-hook 
ix for $1.00. Special Bass Size, 
for $1.00 
most complete assortment of hand- 
dern bait and fly-casting lures manufactured 


E. H. PECKINPAUGH COMPANY 
Chattanooga Tennessee 


| i] 


Catalogue of the 





made m¢ 











HARD-LUCK DOGS 
(Continued from page 13) 


was worse each time. Once he did re- 

trieve a duck and was almost to me when 

a shot was fired. I got knocked down. And 
Mickey dropped the duck in Culver City, 

as he passed through. I 
think he dropped it just about the time I 

| got back on my feet. 

But I want to go on record right here 
as saying that the man who shipped me 
that dog is the squarest shooter I ever did 
any business with. With all his young dogs 
sold, he shipped me one of his brood ma- 
| trons for use during that season. Sally 

| Maloney! Show me another Sally Ma- 
| loney, and I'll buy her—even during the 
| | depre ssion. 

She came on Wednesday night. I was a 
Hollywood cliff-dweller at that time, and 
Sally was placed on the back porch, which 

| was half-way down the hill. We shoot on 

Thursdays. At 3:30 in the morning I went 

down to her—almost a stranger. Like a 
fool, I opened a little iron gate and let her 

go up an outside stairway. She was away 
like a flash—gone. I knew it; knew what 

a fool I was to give her that chance. 

In the dark I stumbled up to the street 
level and around to the garage, where my 
driver was sitting in the tig car, with only 
the headlights on. He had put the dog 
palace on the side of the car the night 
| before. 

“Emil!” I yelled. 

[I let her loose.” 

“She’s in the dog-crate,” he replied 
calmly. “Hopped right in vand whined for 
me to put down the gate.’ 

The weight of te world was off my 
neck. 

Down at the club the wind was blowing 

j}and there was some rain in the air. Ten 
or a dozen men in the old building; dogs 
|all around—everything to confuse a new 
dog. I threw down a coat and Sally 
dropped on it, ignoring everything else. 
The weather was wild when we went out 
and scattered widely, going to our blinds. 
Hundreds of acres of water, muck, tules 
and brush, with flashlights bobbing in the 
wind and rain and men yelling at their 
dogs. I missed Sally. 

There was no use in whistling and yell- 


“Where did she go? 





M°?st bird-dog men have at 
some time in their lives 
known a cold-blooded dog that 
made the high-caste canines look 
to their laurels. “BUM,” by Ed- 
win M. Hasbrouck, in the July 
issue, is the story of the town cur. 
He was part setter and part 
pointer, and the rest of him was 
just dog; but he knew quail and 
how to handle them. 











ing. I struggled on to my blind, which was 
}at the extreme southwest corner of the 
club and far removed from any other 
blind, and began stowing away my stuff 
when she came along and jumped in with 
She was all muddy and wet, but I took 


me. 
her to my bosom, and she cried with the 
joy of it. 5 

With one hand raised and the other 


placed firmly upon that part of my anato- 
my usually designated in the cross-my- 
heart-I-hope-to-die, I solemnly swear that 
Sally Maloney was the greatest duck dog 
I ever used. Her owner still thinks I’m a 
|liar. He swears that Sally had never 
| ridden in a dog crate, never been in a duck 
blind. Then why did she—You answer it. 

Sally never did anything wrong until 
she leaped over a railing, fell twenty feet 
and broke her right hind leg. It was the 
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only bad break she ever made with me— 
and my family cried when Sally was 
shipped home. More red ink—but satis- 
faction. 

Then came Skyscraper to take the place 
of Mickey. Three years of duck shooting 
and never a lost bird. A perfect gentleman, 
a deep thinker—and a doer, is Skysc raper. 
A perfect Irishman, with the national 
sense of humor. And there is Pat of Laver- 
stoke, a springer with a real personality. 
If he spoke to me in perfect English, I 
would not be surprised ; he can do every- 
thing else. His idea of heaven is to get as 
close as possible to the gun. The thunder 
of duck loads in the old twelve is his idea 
of real crooning. 

And with these two is Speck, a new 
English setter. No pedigree—nothing to 
show. who or what he is. Just a mighty 
fine specimen and crazy to hunt. He cost 
me a ten-dollar veterinary bill when his 
owner refused to pay it. Pat didn’t cost me 
a cent—but I gave the donor a .30-30 rifle 
I couldn’t hit a barn with. 

I've had a lot of hard-luck dogs—lots 
of ’em—and my red ink would paint all 
the kennels I’ve got. But the color fades 
quickly, and I hope my lies are either for- 
gotten or forgiven. Any good dog is worth 
the price—and the lies. 


TURKEYS OF THE FLORIDA SCRUB 
(Continued from page 25) 
So I had little faith in Tilton’s idea— 


little faith because I had tried it so often 
with such meager results. In theory it 


sounds correct. It makes a much more 
convincing impression than the “Let’s 


walk around and try and find one” idea. 
At any rate, we soon caught up to our 
turkeys and released the hound. He bore 
down on them like a_ flash, whereupon 
that flock literally exploded into the air. 

Now, strangely enough, a gobbler turn- 
ed our way, and as he came sailing over 
the top of a pine—at very long range—l 
gave him a load of No. 2’s. I thought for 
a moment that I had bagged him. Distinct- 
ly [ heard the impact of the pellets. He 
wavered a second, beating furiously with 
his wings to recover his balance. The tip 
of another pine hid him from view just 
long enough to prevent my getting in a 
second barrel. 

When I ran around that tree, it was 
to see the gobbler beating off toward the 
west. He had apparently recovered. It was 
useless to follow him. 

We watched his flight until he dipped 
behind a clump of trees. I thought he went 
down there, and I marked that spot for 
future reference. 

Tilton set about constructing two rough 
hides against the bole of a fallen pine. He 
did it quickly and neatly, with that famil- 
iarity which bespeaks long practice. We 
captured the little hound and snapped the 
leash on to his collar. 

“He'll be quiet,’ Tilton assured us. 
“Won't make a squeak. We're ready now. 
Let’s get set.” 

He allowed ten or fifteen minutes to 
elapse before he started calling. A hen, 
some distance to the left of us, had the 
same idea of what constituted a proper 
interval. The competition became keen, 
and though my money was on the hen I 
will say that Tilton put up a convincing 
exhibition of skill. I thought his notes an 
exact duplication of the hen’s. This went 
on until the hen ceased calling. Tilton 
then permitted himself a hearty curse. 

“They've gone,” he said, pushing the 
boughs aside. “Bring that hound- dawg, 
and we'll put him on the scent again. 

The hound soon found the place from 
which the hen had been calling, but the 
trail she had made ended very abruptly, 
to the hound’s mystification. He cocked a 
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1e— hs el aaa shamed eye at us. The experienced Tilton 
was said at once: “She took wing. The flock 


itis- Cc R AW F oO RD N oO T C H didn’t join her. They must’ve been called 


in by some other hen farther away from 















lace P us. When she saw the birds wouldn't 
ting within the shadow of come to her, she went to them.” 
nan, “Very sensible of her,’ Charles re- 
per. MT. WASHINGTON | trarked dryly. “What are we going to do 
onal now ; a 
ver- WHITE MOUNTAINS “We might find ’em,” Tilton replied. “I 
lity. gota a gineral idea of where they went. ¥ 
h, I N e W H A M Bb Ss be | 4 E It proved, however, to be a very “gin- 
ery- eral” idea, for we spent the rest of the 
et as Where morning in futile search of that flock. At 
nder » An Atmosphere of De- ee ig ome - up — ye - the 
sities ' . pr 1orses. They had not wandered far from 
4 lightful Simplicity and the spot where we had piled the saddles. 
new Charm Awaits You; “Dog-gone!” Tilton said, seating him- 
2 to Recreation is Combin- | self and relaxing against a pine. “I shore 
iehty : is ed with Exquisite Living | = a aap ote sa bed aye Rages _— 
cost . S iey’s four flocks I know of in this neigh- 
1 his I Bs 8 and Modern Comfort. | borhood. Right smaht birds, every one of 
st me e ae Over Half a Century of | em. Make a man work foh his meat, I 
| rifle ; Hospitality under One | can tell yuh. But they can be got.” He 
Reaime. nodded his head sagely by way of empha- 2 
lots 3 sis. “Yes, sh; they can be got. Every] A Very Important 
it all BARRON HOTEL CO. | year now foh a gi od many years I done 
fades Ws. A. Barron, Prest. got me a limit of turkeys. Yuh get em if 
r for- A. O. Jones, Manager yuh are willin’ to work hard enough.” ® 
vorth hina Madiaiiians “What do you call that little stroll we 
Princess Hotel, Bermuda just finished?” Charles demanded, gently 
massaging one knee. “That's working for 
‘RUB them, or isn’t it? I'll bet we did all of ten 
; miles, = 
“It’s all right foh the fust day,” Tilton 
dea— conceded generously. “But turkey huntin’ e 
often since the spring shootin’ was stopped ain't you il need when 
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more {| all aim to get turkeys, yuh shore better 2 hin | 
“Let’s t | figure on doin’ plenty of walkin’.” you re roug s t 
idea “I think,” I said idly, “that I’ve one 
o our turkey to my credit right now.” — 
> bore PRAWFORD TUUAY : Rather to my surprise Tilton nodded. | @ Here’s the one-bottle medicine- 
eupon “Yes, suh, Cap’n,” he replied, “like as not. | ms ‘ . am 
ie air. CRAWFORD NOTCH-NEW HAMP. HIRE I aim to saddle up and try a new piece of | chest good old Absorbine Jr. 
 turn- territory this afternoon, and we can pass! for trips along the stream, in the 
x over through that there pine clump where yore| __ d 
ige—l ° ° bird went down. He had plenty of lead in | WOOG@S- 
ht for T t B t him, that gobbler.” It’s great stuff for relieving sore 
stinct- emp ing cil “I don’t believe it!” Charles put in flat- 8 8 ‘ . 
ts. He ly. “You may have tickled him a little, swollen muscles—a fine antiseptic 
hes WIVES ase atten hard to perenade ne dab = Was going strong when| for euts, Just take a look at the 

2 to go on fishing trips. It’s no fun, = ae . ° . 
w just yn aay, to pack-off to a camp in _I made no reply. Charles was probably | following list—at the many uses for 
g ina é f right. Certainly that gobbler had shown i ° P 
wulte dat aa bce little sign of approaching dissolution as which this wonderful preparation 
it was “a tn oh is diff t. With & he winged his strong way across the scrub.| has been famous for more than 
rd the - de : ore r, ns ith our 
sun de ° —_ P 
It was heath po sche per por Sg BOUT one o'clock we saddled the forty years. 
: ments to keep your wife amused, ponies and rode over to the spot Toss a bottle of Absorbine Jr. in 
dipped you need feel no twinge of con- where we had marked the gobbler down. ; Hl 
1e went ; science. Simply fare oa jo ane There we unleashed the hound. We combed | your kit when packing up. You'll 
pot for e : > |the immediate territory thoroughly for ° ese 
merge vn pot sy tg ge half an hour without success. Reluctantly be mighty thankful ares did, in case 
) rough appetite for the biggest of your then I gave up the search and told the} of injury. Sold at all drug stores, 
ine. He catch. Our chef will k impatient Charles to ride on. ps . ‘ 
| famil- turn. Write ior oisimaiian yd “lm a-headin’ foh John White’s goob- $1.25. W. F. Young, Inc., 317 
ce. We : . ‘a er patch,” Tilton explained as we fol- : 
ican tree ingfi \e 
ped the and European plans. lowed a road of sorts down a gentle slope. Lyman Street, Spr 8 eld, Mase 
Sent d Lippi a “Ought to be some turkeys usin’ around In Canada: Lyman Bldg., Montreal. 
red us. eds and Lippincott Company that field. John’s a good feller. You'll like 
ly now. him.” 
John was at home and received us 
utes to Chalfonte- cordially. Yes, there had been a flock of ABSORBINE JR. 
A _ turkeys usin’ around his field. He had the one-bottle medicine-chest for treating: 
had the taken a couple within the last ten days. aa : 
proper Haddon Hall The survivors weren't quite so brash about Sore, oti pareneens iunnet wen 
e a coming around as they had been. He Strains, sprains P bate ivy 
e hen took us inside and cut us generous slices Bruises Athlete’s Foot” 
aAvincing ATLANTIC CITY from the breast of a large roast turkey. Cuts Tired feet 
notes an He had shot this bird on Saturday. We Simple headaches Senhuen 
lis_went H a pene : found the flavor of that delicate white ‘ b 
Tilton ere Is The New “*FUZZBUG” | meat to be absolutely ravishing. Simple burns, scalds Toothaches 
srs fly fishing’ A high-flosting, weeding, |. We've got to get a turkey today,” Directions with every bottle 
ing the “Bug” that you can cast anywhere | Charles said as we set out for the goober 
id-dawg, safely. Casts like a feather, looks and 
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real fish. Takes any surface feeder in | breast. “Meat in the pot is what we want 
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CANOE CRUISING 
By Elon Jessup 


PSTREAM, downstream, across 
deadwater and over dry land— 
that sizes up canoe travel in gen- 
eral. Some routes are varying 
stretches of all four, others of only one or 
two. What kind of a cruise are you in for? 

All the preliminary information you can 
get about a certain route is bound to be a 

vig help. This is more especially so in the 
case of small streams than in lake travel. 
You wz ant to know about fast water, 
whether it's a matter of bucking it or rid- 
ing down it. Also, a certain stream is like- 
ly to change a good deal as summer goes 
on and be an entirely differ- 
ent canoeing proposition in 
August or September than it 
was in May or June. You can 
sometimes run a stretch of 
rapids safely witha light load, 
but not when heavily loaded. 

As to maps, the bigger the 
scale and the more detail they 
show the better. A map can 
wreck a trip by what it 
leaves out. Government topo- 
graphic maps are useful for 
inland waters, in that they 
show both the direction of 
water flow and the vertical 
drop in feet of a stream be- 
tween two given points. The 
best maps, however, are those 
that have been made for canoe- 
ing. These give their infor- 
mation in terms of canoeing. 

The nature and amount of 
equipment depend upon the 
kind of trip. One advantage 
of maps is that they’ll tell you 
where there is food to be had. 
Remember, however, that in 
any a paddle may break 
or a submerged snag may 
punch a hole in the craft. 
Therefore, include in your 
outfit an extra paddle, a canoe 
mending kit and a_ water- 
proof match safe. You should 
also have a fairly long length 
of rope if you are headed up- 
stream. You are likely to 
need it for towing purposes. 
Similarly, a canoe can some- 
times be eased down a patch 
of rapids too risky to be run, 
by means of a rope. 

A canoe has limitations as 
to cargo carrying. The draft 
at the stern ought never to be 
more than six inches. A small 
canoe loses buoyancy and be- 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











comes loggy if carrying too heavy a load. 
The same weight of cargo handles better 
in a bigger canoe. Upstream travel and 
portages will make you wish you had 
left some of your duffle at home. 

When you load your canoe with duffle, 
have everything under cover in a few 
packs. Two or three sizable bundles ride 
better and are more easily handled than 
the same amount of plunder distributed 


-The best method of climbing fast water is to stay in the canoe and 


pole her up—if you know how 
Courtesy Eastman Kodak Co. 








Place the 
and pack so the 


dozen bundles. 


half 
the craft 
heaviest articles come next to the floor and 
the lighter stuff, such as bedding, on top. 

Arrange the load so that it can be moved 


among a 
load low in 


a few inches forward or aft, in order to 
ballast the craft properly. Under average 
paddling conditions, a canoe should ride 
upon a fairly even keel. When you are 
heading upstream, bucking a fairly strong 
current, it is better to have the boat riding 
a trifle stern-heavy, inasmuch as a light 
bow is the more easily pointed and held 
against the current. On the other hand, 
when you are running downstream with a 
fast current, you will do well to ride a 
trifle bow-heavy—that is, allow the cur- 
rent to grip the bow. 

Let us take up in detail 
some of the paddling condi- 
tions in average canoeing 
travel, considering first the 
upstream route: 

This usually means hard 
work, Nevertheless, the man 
who uses “method” can 
greatly reduce the effort. 
Method means studying the 
water, nosing your craft into 
a back-eddy here or a pool 
of deadwater there; dodging 
a fight with the current as 
much as you can, and hug- 


ging, as a rule, the inside of 
the bends. There you miss 
the swiftest water which 
runs on the outside of the 
bends. Foam, bubbles and 
floating debris are indica- 
tions of very fast water. 


Noticeable wear on the banks 
is another. Beware of being 
swept broadside to the cur- 


rent when crossing fast 
water at the bends. Hold the 
craft headed directly into 


the current. 


ITHER  portaging or 

towing the canoe up a 
fast patch of water is now 
and again inevitable. In some 
cases you can wade and thus 
tow the canoe through shal- 
low water. At other times, 
the craft can be towed from 
shore—one man_ hauling 
while the other, with a long 
pole pressed against the boat, 
steers it clear of rocks and 
snags. 

The best method of climb- 
ing fast water is to stay in 
the canoe and pole her up— 
that is, if you know how to 
handle a pole. This distinc- 
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tive North Woods method consists of 
standing upright in the craft, jabbing the 
spiked end of a long pole in the stream- 
bed and shoving the canoe forward by 
literally climbing the slanting pole, hand 
over hand. One of the chief hazards of the 
game is a slippery rock at the bottom of 
the stream. Make every effort not to let 
the spoke slip from its purchase. And don't 
let it get wedged between two rocks, 
On a tidal river, the upstream canoeist 
can obviously save himself work by study- 
ing tide-tables. Yet, it is always well to 
investigate the weird tricks that tides 


What glorious vistas and experiences lie 
ahead of those making a canoe trip! 


sometimes play—tricks that can often be | 
turned to one’s advantage. In some cases, | 
at the height of a flood tide, you will find 
two distinct currents running in a river— 
one up and the other down. 

In upstream paddling, on most canoe- 
ing waters, the shortest route is almost 
always the easiest. This, as already indi- 
cated, consists in hugging the inside of the 
bends. During a downstream ride, this is 
usually also the safest method, because, 
if you allow fast water to carry you too | 
close to the outside of a bend, it may 
sweep you head-on into a bank, rock or 
brush pile. This sweeping power of a fast 
current must be constantly guarded 
against throughout a downstream ride, 
particularly on the bends. Get free from 
the current’s grip early in the game when 
you spot any bad snag looming ahead. By 
delaying matters, it may be too late to do | 
anything about it. 





| 

ADDLE for shore and carry around in 
case there is any doubt in your mind | 
about the advisability of running a cer- 
tain rapid. The presence of a well-trodden 
trail along the bank may be taken as an 
indication that other men have found it 
wise to portage. On the other hand, if you 
decide to stay aboard and take it on the 
run, remember that the first rule of safety 
in downstream fast- water canoeing is to 
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| and running water are not available. 
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| SEND FOR THIS 
40-PAGE DE 
LUXECATALOG. 


Illustrates and de- 
scribes complete line. 
Tells how to select 
right glass for every 
use. Scores of facts 
you should know _be- 
fore you buy a bin- 


HIS free book tells inside binocular facts rarely revealed ; 

gives simple tests for quality; shows cross-sections of 
construction ; tells what features to look for, what to avoid 
and why; how to select models for various uses; table of 
specifications ; — terms and their true meaning, etc. 
Illustrates the new 1934 Bausch & Lomb models, including 
notable advances over previous types (larger field of view, 
clear image to very edge, greater brightness, etc.) ; tells why 
Byrd made Bausch & Lomb his official binoculars after com- 
parative tests; details of guarantee. Sent free on request. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
718 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Wolverine 
Chemical Toilets 


Septic Tanks or Septic Toilets 


Will Solve 


Your toilet problems at your summer home—fish- 
ing lodge—tourist camp or any place where sewers 











Reduce Travel Expense 


with a 
“ , 
igen z-1(0) 
No need to further tolerate old obsolete fly in- 


fested toilet facilities—for a small investment you 
can have modern Wolverine toilets. 





The Travelo Coach enables you to enjoy the delights of long-distance 
travel, with no hotel or restaurant bills to pay. You can live and sleep in 


ae SS ae dining facts for four people. A quality conch at a remarkably low price 
DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. $305 to $575, F. O. B. Saginaw, Send for free circular. 
800 MAIN ST. LANSING, MICH.| Raymond Products Co., 400 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Michigan 














Sound, Restful 


SLEEP 


any Place WITH THIS GOOD BED! 








— beeper Jag heescs or pins, ground is pie LIGHT SIX (No. 550) 25” x 75”, 6 Ibs.......... $14.00 
or you wit I ( ttress. Three ” ” 

minutes’ eas = ee as : toe i deen a BIG EIGHT (No. 660) 32” x 75 ° 8 Ibs. ae eet 16.00 
slide into your bedding—in three shakes you're LIGHT FOUR (No. 517) 26'/2” x 48”, 4 Ibs.. 9.00 
dead to om world! You're on the world’s best air SLEEPESY AIR PILLOW (No. 381)... 2.50 
mattress. Pure, high quality gu ubt f. 1 

with stout khaki ican tanete, an sekmatend inte SMALLER PILLOW (No. 40!) 1.25 


one piece, no cemented seams to rip or give way. 
Gives long service. Packs small and light. No 
advance in prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


See them at your dealer's. Catalog of air goods for all out- 
door uses FREE. Write today to 
NEW YORK RUBBER CORP., Box 61, Beacon, N. Y. 








keep the craft headed in the direction of 
the current. Don’t allow her to get broad- 
side to the current. Remember, too, that 





i al The big balloon air cham- J bb A M & 
CRA bers hold 25% more fire cer o 


patina ch en no extra weight, M AT T R E Ss Ss 








this fast-water riding is much more than 
a case of easy drifting. It is hard work. 
A drifting canoe cannot be properly | 
steered. You must travel either faster or 
slower than the current in order to get 
steerage way. Otherwise you would be no 
better off than a drifting log. 

There may be a number of channels in 
a certain part of a stream. When changing 
from one to another, in order to avoid 
trouble ahead, be careful not to permit 




















THE WOODMAN’S PAL 


“Camping Tool Par Excellence” 
combines sickle, axe, bush-hook, ham- 
mer. Clears camps, cuts stakes, tent poles, 
firewood and game. Approved by foresters, 
fire and game wardens, hunters and sports- 
men nationally. You too should have a Pal. 
Safe—24 0z.—12” Blade—Razor Edge 
Send $4.50 for Pal incl. — carrying sheath 
VICTOR TOOL CO. 
101 Highland Avenue 














Be Prepared For It! 
Why risk your life when $2.00 may 
save it? 30 minutes delay may 
mean DEATH. Always carry the— 
SULCER VENOM PUMP 
Pocket Size. Ready for instant use. tb 
dorsed by Physicions. Comes complete with instructions. $2.00 
Order today or write for Free Folder. 


SULCER, Dept. A-6, 7805 Kingston Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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A Perfect 
Cabin Trailer 


Our COZY CABIN 
little home for 
beautifully finished 
equipped with two 
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cushioned for 
drawers, ample locker 
head room and the price 
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Our Wonderful Folding Universal 


Camp Trailer 
NOW 
SELLS for . S$ 147 
NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE! 
Trailer Parts For Sale 


ZAGEL qty oasis CAMP CO. 
406 South Henry S Bay City, Mich. 
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P-V Canoe Hatchet 








The hatchet 


is more essential to the 
hunter, woodsman and guide than any 
other implement. 

The P-V Canoe Hatchet fills this re- 
quirement with the highest quality tool 
possible to produce. 


1 A Canoe, 11 in. handle $2.00 
1 1-2 Ib. Reg., 15 in. handle $2.25 
2 1-2 Ib. Reg., 26 in. handle $2.50 


Each with case. Plus Postage 
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COMPLETELY FURNISHED “— 


@ A GREAT COVERED WAGON VALUE | 








Wt Ht N we say a great value we mean it! There is noth- 
I le to Ba is beautifully fitted out model on | 

the r veto “tox : ene will amaze you—its appoint- 
ments are de lading berths, wardrobe—kitchen com- 
plete with enamel sink, ice box, stove vent, pantry, 20 gal- 
lon water tank reens, electric light Everything, in fact, 
to make trailer traveling re luxuri u And it’s main 
like a fine car—with a fine car's dependability and rugged- 
ne all this for only $387 f.0.b Det roit. Before you buy 

get the fac Oth r stock models—lower and higher 
priced, also cu vuilt designs for sportsmen, tourists, 
alesmen and di play pes pose 

Descriptive literature mailed FREE! 


COVERED WAGON COMPANY 
14651 E. Jefferson Avenue 


Detroit, Mich. 









Can’t Let Go! 


Trailer House Blue Prints 36 x 24; I . 
or Deluxe, $3 for 3 sheets. Over 5,000 
werds instructions. Free with parts, sets or 
rebate when ordered. Guide to trailer build- 
ing 25c. Free literature also. 


HAMMER BLOW TOOL CO.., 604 Third St.. Wausau, Wis. 


Order Today 
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| the craft to slip broadside to the current 
| daclon the process. A concerted side pull 
with both paddles is the best way to do it. 
Beware, too, of a current split by a mid- 
stream boulder. Do not allow the off- 
current to catch the stern and swing you 
broadside. The “rips” are always at right 
angles to the set of the current. This fact 
may frequently serve as a guide in keep- 
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within easy distance, if the need arises. 

A quartering course is usually the saf- 
est to take when high seas are running— 
either heading into the wind or away from 
it at an angle. To meet a wave head-on 
may sometimes prove too much of a shock. 
Abeam of the wind is usually the riskiest 
position of all. Keeping the craft steady 
requires unremitting caution. For the 





What is a canoe trip without an oonntenal: carry, even a some of them do mean 
a lot of hard work? 


ing one properly headed downstream with 
the current. 

The remaining general type of canoe 
travel I have mentioned is the deadwater 
route. Many such routes present little or 
no difficulty—for example, a_ sluggish 
canal or a perfectly calm lake. In the 
latter case, however, a canoeist should 
at any rate always keep his eyes open. 
Deadwater can be deceptively smooth— 
not nearly so dead as it appears. 

On some of the northern lakes there are 
two types of storms. One these a 
hard steady blow that may last for three 
days at a time; the other is a sudden 
violent squall that comes up without 
warning. When paddling an island-stud- 
ded lake, it is frequently advisable to take 
a course which brings a particular island 


of is 


stern man to hold his paddle in the water, 
instead of taking the next normal stroke. 
is often an effective means of ste adying 
the craft. Both men should be sure that 
each stroke means a firm grip of the pad- 
dle upon the water. Frequently, owing 
to the tossing about of the canoe, it is 
quite possible for a man, while reaching 
for water, to grip air instead. 

Any one who consistently travels 
waters of this nature should be careful to 
choose the right kind of canoe in the first 
place—a_ particularly seaworthy crait 
built for rough weather. Then, when he 
later finds himself caught in a bad blow, 
let him keep his weight low in the craft 
and well centered. This is the first and 
last rule of safety when you paddle 
through high seas, 


AUTO-CAMPING TIPS 
By Gilbert Irwin 


OST every one who camps likes to 
L include hunting, fishing and other 
sports afield in his trips, but this is ex- 
pensive when you tour in a number of 
states on account of the license fees. Within 
recent years, quite a few states have is- 
sued special low-rate tourist fishing li- 
censes and, in some cases, hunting licenses 
In certain instances, such licenses 
cost as little as one dollar for a period of 
| fifteen days. There are some splendid op- 
| postenities in this direction for motor clubs 
and sportsmen’s organizations to render 
a real service to campers and tourists. 

In most any forest section you are likely 
to sight a forest-fire tower by the highway 
or back on a peak or ridge, with good 
motor roads leading back to it. They are 
usually open to visitors and you get won- 
derful views by climbing to the eagle’s- 
nest-like lookout at the top. In the spring 
and fall fire-danger seasons a lookout man 
is on duty, and is always glad to tell you 
about the State or National forests and 
how the wheels of forest building and pro- 
tection go round. Also about fish and game 
and good camping places. Camping in the 
public forests free, subject to simple 


also. 


is 


| rules which most any one can understand 


You get the better things back 
hard surface, from the 


and obey. 
from the 


away 


crowds who are always stirring up the 
dust and dirt, and from the profiteers who 
exact high prices for campsites and about 
everything else a tourist buys. 

You are only wasting time when you 
argue with a traffic cop if you happen to 
over-stay the limited parking laws which 
every city and most all main streets have. 
for they have more tricks of checking up 
on you than most any one imagines. Here 
is one: They take your time, then slip a 
peanut under your wheel. If it is still in- 
tact when they return and your time is 
up you get a ticket. They have the goods 
on you. But the wise parker cracks the 
nut and eats the evidence. 

While camping is free back in the for- 
ests, the idea of free town and community 
camps is going out of date. Camping tour- 
ists have no more right to expect free 
sites and conveniences than the travelers 
who stop at hotels have to expect free 
rooms and board. They are not beggars 
and are able and willing to pay for all 
accommodations. Well-appointed camps 
with modern conveniences are what camp- 
ers want and at a fair price. Camps down 
by the slaughter-shops, out near the ceme- 
tery, or adjoining the colored sections in 
the south, even when free, no longer at- 
tract campers. The average town or city 
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camp now offers many conveniences and 
campers are charged accordingly. 

Wood edibles, from the fragrant sassa- 
fras roots and succulent dandelions of 
early spring to the nuts and fruits of late 
fall can be had by the camper with a little 
knowledge of botany and woodcraft. Poke 
root is a good substitute for asparagus and 
water-cress, curley dock, wild onions and 
many other plants and weeds make fine 
camp salads. There are mushrooms of 
many types, but you must know your 
mushrooms to be on the safe side. You can 
obtain a booklet picturing and describing 
these from the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The delicious morels of spring 
and early summer and the big puffballs 
of late summer and autumn are easily 
distinguished from the poisonous kinds, 
and any rural youth will locate them for 
you, and teach you how to avoid mush- 
room suicide. 

If you know the name of everything that 
stings or bites you when you camp in the 
forests by stream or lake, you are an en- 
tomologist. If you are acquainted with 
all the words you are likely to use when 
crawling or flying pests assail you, you 
are an etymologist. If you don’t care a 
whoop how many bugs and ants mingle 
with each bite of your camp meals, you 
are a picknicker. But if you can combat 
all these annoyances and thoroughly enjoy 
camp life, you are a full-fledged motor 
tourist and camper. 


HEN you tour to Florida, to other 

Gulf sections, or to California by the 
southern routes, do not expect to find all 
hard-surface roads, of which you may have 
read. Many of the roads are good, wide- 
graded sand and gravel ones, quite as good 
as hard surface except when it rains, and 
then they are turned into seas of mud. No 
experienced motorist travels when the 
downpour comes, but stays in camp until 
it ies up and the roads dry out. Then 
the road makers bring out the big scrapers 
which they call “road plows” and level 
off the dirt road as smooth as before the 
rains. They are really better for easy 
travel than hard-surface roads. You will 
get a surprise on your first trip to Canada 
by the fine sand and gravel roads, much 
like those in the south but with more 
gravel and less sand. They extend far 
above the St. Lawrence and the Great 
Lakes into the wilderness, to all inhabited 
sections and far beyond, thousands of 
miles of them from Nova Scotia to British 
Columbia. 

Important things to consider when buy- 
ing a tent of any type are: 1. Sufficient size 
for your party; extra room all the better. 

2, Made of absc lutely waterproof material 
that will st: iy waterproof. 3. Plenty of 
headroom. 4. Double-screened windows, 
proof against flying pests and sewed-in 
floor which will keep out crawling and 
creeping life of the dangerous and annoy- 
ing kinds. 5. It must fold into a compact 
shape to carry easily on the car. 

Avoid cut-rate, itinerate or other ques- 
tionable wayside craftsmen when you have 
your kodak films developed and printed on 
your trips. It is easy to spoil perfectly 
good exposures and just as easy to blame 
the failure upon the tourist, and you have 
no way of disputing the finisher. Every 
town has an authorized agent of kodaks 
and all other supplies and they are re- 
liable; or you can mail your films to your 
home photographe r whom you know to be 
trustworthy. It is a mistake to carry ex- 
posed films long on your trip when you 
camp, for, no matter how securely w rapped 
= may be, rain and dampness may ruin 

1em, 


_ In addition to having your license, driv- 
ing permit and other car papers in shape 
when you start for a long trip, it is well 


to know where to find your car and en- 


gine numbers, for you will have to show 
these when you cross to Canada, some- 
times in going into another state, or in 
cities, and in case of an accident. This in- 
formation may also be useful if your car 
is stolen, but private marks should be 
made on body, engine and running gear. 
Car and personal-insurance policies of 
your party are also important. You never 
can tell what’s going to happen when you 
step on the gas. It’s more dangerous than 
the rusty nail used to be. It pays to go 
prepared when you head for places in 
which you are an entire stranger. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
BEACH CAMPING 


CampinGc Epitor: 

My wife, five-year-old son and I are planning 
to beachcamp below Corson’s Inlet, N. J., during 
July and August. We have in mind a new 14 x 
16 14-ounce duck wall-tent to be erected on a 
board platform, elevated approximately one foot. 

Will you be kind enough to make any sug- 
gestions you think fitting. We expect discomforts 
from insects, sand, coastal storms and showers. 
You may be able to help us tonto them. 

R. S. Woo.sen. 


Ans.—One thing that I would like to warn 


you about are the tent stakes. Iron tent stakes | 


should not be used alone in sand. They should 
be backed up with wood stakes which are at 
least 2 feet long and which should be driven | 
into the ground to within 1 inch of the surface. 
Have the points of the stakes sloping toward the 
tent. The iron stakes should be driven in close | 
to the outside of the wood stakes and the tent 
loops placed under the iron stake loop. 

Ail perishable supplies, such as butter, meat, 
eggs and milk, of course, should be kept in a 
refrigerator. Any small ice-refrigerator that is 
well made will do the trick. All non-perishable 
groceries and supplies can be kept in a box with 
a hinged side. One measuring two feet by 
eighteen inches would be a good size and it can 
be kept inside the tent at the foot of one of the 


cots. A board table outside, at one side of the | 


tent and about four feet above ground makes a 
stand for the refrigerator and the kitchenette. 
All garbage and refuse should be thrown into 
a pit 100 feet from the tent and covered with 
sand daily, You will not be bothered with insect 
pests if you cover this rule. All garbage and 
refuse should be kept in a box or can outside 
of the tent while waiting to be disposed of in 
the pit. Speaking of insects, in the event that 
you are bothered with them, there is a very good 
preventive that can be mixed beforehand, Simmer 
over a slow fire 3 ounces of pine tar, 2 ounces 
of castor oil and 1 ounce of pennyroyal oil. A 
-ounce vial per person is enough for a season. 
CampinGc Epiror. 


HOW TO BARBECUE 


CampinGc Eptror: 

I notice in your March issue that you also 
receive inquiries about how to barbecue and build 
barbecue pits. Having had many years’ experience 
in all kinds of work like this, I'd like to pass 
this information along to you. 

The first thing to have is good young and 
tender meat, which has been dressed at least 
twenty-four hours before it is to be used. Have | 
it thoroughly cooled about twelve hours before it 
is time to cook it. Mix equal parts of salt anc 
sugar and a small quantity of cayenne and black 
pepper; sprinkle lightly over the meat and then 
pour over all of this a little vinegar or lemon 
juice and let stand until ready to cook. 

To make barbecue sauce, run a medium-size 
onion through the meat chopper and fry in about 
one-quarter pound of butter or any good shorten- 
ing until nearly brown; then add four ounces 
tomato paste, four ounces best vinegar or lemon 
juice, four ounces tomato catsup, four ounces 
Worcestershire sauce, and cayenne and black pep- 
per to suit the taste. When the meat is about half 
done, spread this sauce over the meat as it cooks. 
Use a mop for this purpose. Keep hot while 
spreading. It will help some if a salt solution is 
mopped over the meat when cooking is started. 

good barbecue pit for small carcasses, chick- 
ens or ducks can be made of an old cast-off iron 
barrel. Cut it in half the long way and put four 
legs on it. Lay over it a piece of perforated metal 
or make a franie of poultry netting and place 
over the barrel. 

Hard wood is the only kind of wood that can 
be successfully used, as there is practically no 
smoke and it will make plenty of coals. 

For a large amount of meat, dig a shallow 
pit three feet wide and as long as needed and 
stretch tightly over it fine-mesh poultry wire, 
strengthening with — rods at short intervals to 
carry the weight. A depth of 16 inches is plenty. 
Fill with dry hard wood and when it has burned 
down, remove all pieces that have not been re- 
duced to coals, setting these aside on some more 
hard wood to make more coals to use as those 
in the pit go out. Keep turning the meat, basting 
with sauce and adding hot coals as needed. 

Wirt Mercer. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) | Use in which interested 
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with a KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANT 


The hunting lodge (near Vernon, Ind.) of 
Mr. Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres. Crosley Radio Corp. 
Pure air and sunshine—the rustle of leaves 
| —the pursuit of game or wily trout .. . just 
a few of the promises of health, recreation 
and sport that a_ place- in-the-wilds holds 
forth. And to them, today, can be added an 
indoor convenience which once only urban 
| homes could command: Electricity. 

The inviting retreat shown above is an 
example. Here, since April, 1931, a medium- 
size Kohler Electric Plant has been furnish- 
ing standard current for lighting and other 
“No trouble ... pleased with its 
operation,” sums up the owner’s report. 

For ruggedness, simplicity, compactness 


and thorough dependability, Kohlers have 
no rival. Expertly engineered under years 
of manufacturing experience. Portable and 


easily installed in small space. Automatic 
and self-regulating (they start instantly at 


| the turn of any switch; generate current as 
| needed—without waste). 
ning continuously at full capacity. ... The 
very thing for lighting; for operating radio, 
household electrical appliances—in country 


Capable of run- 


| home, lodge, ranch house, camp, cabin, 
resorts; on yacht or boat.* Send for details. 


Kohler Model D—110 
volts D.C. automatic. 
Many others — 800 
watts to 25 K.W.— 
110 and 220 volts 
D.C. (A. C. in 5 KVA 
and larger); also 32 
volts D.C. Prices $225 
up, f.o.b. Kohler. 


*The Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition depends 
entirely on Kohler 
Electric Plants for 
electric light, power 
and radio current. 


KOH LEROF KOHLER 


Manufacturers of 
Electric Plants, Plumbing Fixtures, 
Heating Equipment 


us 


wi be ove neat 


| KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. 
Founded 1873. 


F&S 6-4 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Send copy of “KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANTS.” 
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Rasansoes Sleeping Comfort! 


AMAZING new “Self-weve” construction in- 
creases comfort, doubles wear. “Ribs” actually 


WOVEN in—force air to cushion body. Non- 
rolling, more comfortable, easier to inflate. New 
type Air Bed assures sound sleep, perfect rest, for 
Campers, Tourists, Hikers, Canoeists. 4 popular 
sizes—attractively low prices! 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER! 
Write today to— 
Dept. FA6 


HODGMAN Framingham, Mass. 


HODGMAN 


AIR BEDS 
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TURKEYS OF THE FLORIDA SCRUB 
| (Continued from page 67) 


of those big, sweet, orange-colored yams.” 
He broke off suddenly and then burst out : 

“Hey! What's that hound chasing?’ 
| Tilton whooped. “By thunder!” he 
| shouted. “It's the Cap’n’s gobbler! Get 
|} him out there, you Maje! Grab him, you 
no-’count hound !” 

He dismounted and set out at top speed 
after the hound. I turned my pony’s head 
and galloped after Tilton. The ground 
was too thickly covered with scrub to per- 
mit an impromptu steeplechase. I was 
forced to dismount and tether the mare. 
By the time I had finished, Tilton had 
disappeared, though I could hear his shrill, 
excited voice urging on the little hound. 

I could hear, too, the mournful voice 
}of the hound in full cry. Evidently that 
gobbler was still holding his own in this 
race. He had been only winged, then. I 
thought it peculiar that he should be able 


to fly as far as he did before the wing 
|failed him. I pushed on, skirted a bay- 
head, and came out on a little plateau 
which was overtopped with a_ sparse 


growth of pines. And there, right in front 
of me, was the little hound, with his nose 
not more than twenty feet behind the stern 
of the fast-tiring gobbler. 

Seeing me, the turkey swerved aside 
and, redoubling his efforts, ran at a grand 


pace toward the bay-head I had just 
passed. He might have outwitted us in 
that thicket; I thought it extremely like- 


ly. But as he raced through a small clear- 
ing some thirty-five yards to my right I 
was able to swing the gun muzzle on him 
and to spread a charge of the heavy shot 
across his path. He barged into it and 
took a terrific header, rolling over and 
over in a cloud of sand and feathers. 
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camp equipment. 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO, 
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' | gested that we 


I GOT to him in time to prevent the 
hound from attempting the mauling he 
was obviously contemplating. While 
| this gobbler was not so large as White’s 
| bird, nor yet so large as the one I had 
shot in Carolina a few weeks earlier, he 
| made, nevertheless, a highly satisfactory 
prize. We found that two pellets of my 
first charge had struck the wing bone. 
Weakened, it had evidently snapped when 
lthe gobbler put on the brakes to alight. 
| Such, at any rate, was our theory. 

| Tilton’s face held a wide grin as he 
came up. “Knowed we was goin’ to get 
that gobbler,” he said, passing a flaming 
bandanna across his perspiring face. 
“Knowed you done hit him.” 


SO 


“We were mighty _ lucky to have hap- 
| pened on him again,” I answered. 
“Meat in the pot!” Charles howled, 
crashing toward us through a patch of 


huckleberry bushes. He took a look at my 
7 | and added meanly, “I’ve seen ’em 
| bigger.” 
| “In the markets,” I replied derisively. 
“You'll eat those words before the 
| week is through,” he retorted, grinning. 
| I may add here that while standing deer 
| the following Friday he knocked down a 
|gobbler weighing at least four pounds 
more than mine. 
| It was now two-thirty. As a good part 
| of the afternoon lay before us, Tilton sug 
have a go at the doves. 
{I was all for the suggestion. Charles, 
however, promptly put his veto to it. 
| “Turkeys,” he said with finality. “Let’s 
take a look at the peanut field.” 
| We could not very well blame him for 
| his insistence ; so we agreed. At the peanut 
field we drew a blank. There was no 
lrecent sign of turkeys. Recovering our 
|mounts, we rode on and after half an 
hour came out on the bank of a listless, 
| black-water bayou. There was a small 
grove of two or three acres here and a 
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neat, rambling bungalow of the type which 
comes from the factory in sections. Tied 
up at the pier was a battered motor- 
boat, from the deck of which a pretty, fair- 
haired girl was fishing. 

“Pop’s up the river, Mistah Tilton,” 
called to him. “He’s a-runnin’ the hounds 
on bobcat. You-all can catch him up. 
He’s somewhere in that strip of swamp. 

“ore pop hasn’t marked down any 
turkeys round about here?” Tilton asked. 

She left her fishing and came toward 
us. “Yes, suh,” she answered, putting up 
a hand to pat her rebellious hair into 


she 


place. “They’s a flock usin’ around heah. 
They roost in that swamp where Pop's 
chasin’ the cat. I saw two the other day 


in the cornfield.” 

We thanked her and rode over to the 
cornfield. There were plenty of doves 
there, and Charles finally succumbed to 
their lure. We had an hour’s good shoot- 
ing at these gamy, fast- flying birds, bag- 
ging seventeen. . 

Our way homeward took us along the 
edge of the swamp for over a mile. The 
dusk was thickening. I heard a hen quail 
anxiously calling together her covey, dis- 
persed, perhaps, by the little hound, and 
I dwelt with some pleasure on the ex- 
cellent prospects for sport behind the 
pointers in the morning. I was roused 
from this reverie by a shout from Charles. 
I looked up quickly. Six or seven great 
birds were passing in front of us, the beat 


of their great wings plainly audible. 
Turkeys! Bound for their roosting ground 


A thrilling, 
In a moment they had 
left us behind; the green swamp received 
their shadowy forms. 

“Thet’s another flock whose 
know now,” Tilton said with satisfaction. 
“We'll pay ’em a little visit soon.” 

We urged our ponies on and surmount- 
ed the hill at last. Beneath us lay Tilton’s 
bungalow. Against it squares of orange 
lamplight were painted. Charles pulled in 
his mount. I thought he was dwelling 
sentimentally on the inviting prospect be- 
low. He may have been at that; I don't 
know. All he said when I drew abreast 
was: “Funny how hungry a man gets after 
a day in the woods. I sure hope there's 
more of that fried chicken for supper.” 

“Charles,” said Tilton with humorous 
familiarity, “yuh shore do set plenty store 
by that stummick of yore’s, don’t yuh?” 


in the heart of the swamp! 
soul-stirring sight. 


address I 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A SPORTSMAN 
(Continued from page 61) 


of light, so as not to splash the water, and 
sort of skitter "em up to the fast water. 
When a fish jumps, just yank. You'll get 
on to it in no time. Gosh, that’s a nice 
rod. I wish I was goin’ with you.” 

Looking toward the house, he seemed tu 
hesitate for a moment, but no longer than 
it took “the woman” to mention chores 
and milking. 

With these meager instructions, I start- 
ed walking down a cow-path which led 
to the brook, a few hundred yards above 
the house. Well do I recall that walk— 
the beauty of everything about me, the 
singing of the birds and the gurgling of 
the stream. I felt that I was on the eve 
of a great adventure; I was so excited 
that I wanted to run. A hen partridge ex- 
ploded at my feet and tumbled about with 
her broken-wing trick. The noise fright- 
ened me, but I had no time to look at 
her chicks; I was going fly-fishing for 
the first time in my life. 

At last I arrived at the brook. The 
first pool on the old man’s land was prob- 
ably fifteen feet in diameter; the brook 
rushed between two boulders and then 
spread out. [ studied it a moment and 
then gingerly made my first cast. With 
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baited breath I began to retrieve my line. 
A trout rose, and I missed him. 

I missed him so thoroughly that my 
cast was hung in a hemlock tree far over 
my head. Madly I scrambled up that tree 
to disentangle my flies; I could hardly 
wait to get them on the water again. After 
many failures I began to catch trout, but 
before I had really accomplished results 
[ believe that I must have climbed a mile 
of trees. Yanking was the best thing I 
could do, but I did not do it at the right 
time. 

| spent six hours twitching those flies 
up into the trees and missing rise after 
rise. All told, I fished a quarter of a mile, 
but my joy in this new-found sport could 
not be measured by either time or distance. 

Fishing down as far as the house, I 
did manage to land a dozen trout, which 
were careless enough to hook themselves. 





A FRIEND recently came into 
the office and unburdened 
himself about a companion who 
had gone shooting with him and 
ruined the whole trip. Those fel- 
lows do exist. “MEN I WON’T 
FISH WITH,” by Frederic F. 
Van de Water, tells of the au- 
thor’s experiences with a few of 
that breed. You'll sympathize 
with him, approve of his decision 
in each case and enjoy the story. 











It was then that I discarded bait fishing 
forever—that is, as sport. There are times 
when I fish for the table in the early 
spring. Then I just have to go, and it 
would be silly to use flies. 

The old man was watching me as I 
worked down to the house, and Ht seemed 
pleased beyond measure. 

“Now that’s right good for a start. Jest 
wait until late this afternoon, when they 
are taking it good. You'll fill the basket. 
Come in to dinner. Dick’s inside and he’s 
mad as a hatter ’cause he can’t catch ’em. 
Ain’t got any,” he whispered gleefully in 
my ear. 

I went in to dinner and found that this 
was the case. Dick had failed to catch a 
single fish. The mighty had fallen indeed. 
He would probably have wanted to go 
home but for the fact that he knew I 
would give him my fish and they would be 
worth a dollar a pound. Once before I 
had caught more than he, and it rankled 
him for days. Dick was an old man, and 
I did not like to hurt his feelings. 

As long as I live I shall never forget 
that dinner. In the first place, it was just 
what I would not eat at home—corned 
beef, cabbage and boiled potatoes. This 
had been our Saturday-night meal for so 
long that I thoroughly hated it, but in this 
case I was so hungry I could have eaten 
dog biscuits. Breakfast had been little or 
nothing ; I had been up since three-thirty 
and out in the open all of the time. Then 
and there I changed my mind about boiled 
dinners. Topping off with a piece of pie 
made of wild strawberries, I left the table 
with a sense of peace and satisfaction I 
have seldom experienced since. 

With the men I sat down on the porch, 
where the warm sun shone on me. Ina few 
minutes the scene and conversation began 
to tade; I felt as though I was falling, 
falling, down—down. Then all was blank. 
Some one was kicking me; I awoke with 
a Start. 

The old man was laughing. “Say, son, 
you'll wring your own neck lettin’ your 
head swing lika that. Why don’t you go 
down to the barn and have a good sleep? 
here won't be any fishin’ afore late in 
the afternoon, say four o'clock.” 


Drunk with sleep, I stumbled off to the | 
barn and tumbled into the haymow, where | 
I dreamed that big trout were taking my | 
fly and I was hooking them with that | 
perfect synchronization of mind, eye and | 
muscle which comes with long practice. | 
Later some of those dreams came true. 

It was after three o'clock before I} 
opened my tired eyes and regained con- 
sciousness. Dick had gone up the brook 
in the hope that the afternoon fishing 
might bring him some luck with his | 
humble angleworms. I found this out when | 
I met the old man on my way to the 
house. He was still laughing at my luck 
of the morning and urged me to greater 
deeds. I did not need any encouragement ; 
I could hardly wait to go. 

“Go on now, son. Start right there at 
the bridge and fish down. It’s good fishin’ 
all the way, ’cause I don’t let every one 
on this land. Gosh,” he chuckled, “Dick 
was awful mad. I don’t know as I ever 
see him so upsot.” 

Taking my rod and basket, I climbed 
the fence of the cow pasture where the 
brook was practically free from trees and 
brush and ran its winding course between 
grassy banks. Boulders formed deep eddies 
and pools at the many sharp turns where 
the banks were undermined. 

At my first cast a fish rose, but I was | 
hardly prepared for such quick action and 
missed the strike. From then on I was 
alive to the slightest action on the sur- 
face of the water. I could not appreciate 
what followed—it was all so new to me— 
but in all the years I have known trout 
I have seldom enjoyed such fishing. There 
are times each season when you may find 
the brook with every condition right and 
the fish fighting for the fly. This was just 
such a time. 

I began to take fish, and such fish! They 
were not only of good size, but beautiful, 
fast-water trout—bright in color, plump 
in body and fighters. All I have to do is 
shut my eyes, and I can bring back the 
pictures of that afternoon. * 

Funny-looking flies are dancing on the 
water. There is a splash. I strike, more | 
from fright than mental direction, and the | 
rod bends unmercifully. In my excitement | 
I gather in the line with my left hand 
and lift a half-pound trout from the water. 

“Thanny! Thanny!’* shouts the old 
man, who has sneaked over to watch me. 
“That’s a good one.” 

With trembling hands I rap the fish 
over the head and slip him into my basket. 

I walk to the next pool, where the 
water is deep under an overhanging bank. 
The flies drop near this spot. There is a 
rise, and this fish comes out of the water. 
I turn him in mid-air as I strike, and 
novice-like I continue the strike into a full 
arm sweep and land him in one motion. 





| 


HIS was fly-fishing in that I used 

flies, but it was the strong-arm variety 
that tested rod and leader to the limit of 
endurance. I fished on and on, unconscious 
of distance or time. The deepening 
shadows meant nothing to me. I was 
delirious with joy. Finally a horn blew, 
and I came to. 

My arm was tired, and the strap of 
the basket was cutting my shoulder. With 
an effort I turned about and returned to 
the house. I had forgotten everything. 

Dick had fared better than in the morn- 
ing, but I had made a killing. I had twenty- 
eight beautiful trout which, with those 
of the morning, weighed over ten pounds. | 
That was the way I was forced into the | 
art of fly-fishing, and I have practiced it | 
ever since. 





*(1 have never known the meaning of | 
“thanny,” but several of the older men of this 
time used it as an expression of delight.) | 


(To be continued) 
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HIS department cor sis ts of short articles and notes, describing interesting and unusual side- 





lights on anim: ils, birds, reptiles, insects and plant life. Game birds and animals are given majo 
cor i are heartily and earnestly invited to contribute. Tell us about the strange 
u have witnessed. Good natural history photographs are also desired. 
Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
MICHIGAN IS PLANTING which of the two birds he has flushed 


SHARPTAILS The breast and sides of the true prairie 
Sine Tie, Tat chicken are barred, while those of the 
7 sharptail are speckled. There is a large 


light-colored area on the belly of the lat- 
ter that is lacking on the chicken and, 
finally, the tail of the grouse is much 
narrower and more pointed than that of 
the other bird. 

In flight, these differences are not so 


N experiment in live-trapping wild 
sharp-tail grouse, and transplanting 
them into sections of the state where they 


are not found at present, was undertaken 


tion Department, in the hopes of furnishing 





ILLINOIS 








another game bird for sportsmen in suit- 
able areas to the north of the state’s ring- 
neck-pheasant belt. 


readily apparent, however, unless the bird 
rises near enough at hand—which neither 
is likely to do—that the whitish patch on 


YOURS for 
COMFORT 


the belly of the grouse tells the story. 
The grouse were trapped only in areas 

that are well stocked at present and care 

was exercised not to take enough from any 


The sharptail is fairly common in 
many sections of the central and western 
parts of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
having migrated in from Minnesota and 










The ideal pac _ for i Wyott Magen egies 

sportsmen and loggers: Wisconsin since the cutting off of timber section to injure hunting. oe 

gives best all around in northern Michigan opened up areas at- In addition to planting the sharptails in 

service, keeps its shape, tractive to it. ; yee other sections of the state where food and 

aa ta mes tm, _Not much is heard of the bird in those cover conditions are favorable, a number 

Oe, al peciReden districts, however, for the reason that of the birds were shipped to the state game 
hunters commonly confuse it with the farm at Mason, where experiments in 
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propagation will be tried this coming sum- 
mer. If fertile eggs can be obtained from 
the captives and the chicks reared suc- 
cessfully—which Dr. Saunders, state or- 
nithologist in charge of the sharp-tail ex- 
periments, believes may be done by keep- 
ing the young birds on wire floors from 
the time of hatching, as young ruffed 
grouse are handled—Michigan will be on 
the way toward the propagation of a new 
type of game bird, heretofore little known 
in the state, and suitable for planting in 


prairie chicken, which is found abundantly 
in the sameareas. Both are regularly shot 
“chickens.” 

Nor is this error on the part of upland- 
game-bird hunters altogether surprising. 
\lthough the birds are distinctly different 
and easily told apart, once they are in the 
hand, they are about the same size and 
resemble each other closely enough to be 
easily confused jn the field. It is usually 
very difficult and sometimes impossible 
for a hunter to tell, at shooting range, 
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1800 N. 34th St., Seattle, Wash. 
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Dr. Saunders, Michigan State Ornithologist, with study skins of the prairie chicken 
(left) and the sharn-tail grouse 
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the north where the pheasant does not 
thrive. 

Like the prairie chicken, the sharptail- 
in northern Michigan is a bird of the open 
country, frequenting burned or cutover 
areas and extensive marshlands and shun- 
ning deep timber, as well as sections that 
are too thickly settled or heavily farmed. 

It is well fitted, apparently, to survive 
anything Michigan may have to offer in 
the way of severe winters. It is a budder, 


My notebook contains, along with other 
entries, the weights of all quail my com- 
panions and I have taken for several sea- 
sons in Virginia and South Carolina, 
where we do most of our hunting. My 
records include an aggregate of several 
hundred birds, on the basis of which I 
shall try to answer my own question. 

The average weight of 250 birds, with- 
out reference to sex, season, locality or 
other determinants, was 6% ounces. The 
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Here is a cat conscientiously devoting one of her nine lives to the care of a 
litter of seven-day-old coyotes 


turning readily to a diet ot birch, aspen 
and other buds with the arrival of snow 
and cold weather—a habit also well de- 
veloped by the prairie chicken in northern 
Michigan—and it grows its own “snow- 
shoes.” These consist of comb-like fringes 
along the toes to aid the bird in moving 
about when the snow is deep. In this re- 
spect, the sharptail again resembles the 
prairie chicken and the ruffed grouse as 
well, although it develops the fringes 
earlier in the winter than does the chicken. 

One of the big advantages of live-trap- 
ping and distributing this native game 
bird, in the opinion of Michigan game 
officials, lies in the fact that its introduc- 
tion into new areas is not likely to be 
attended by danger of spreading some new 
and perhaps unknown game-bird disease. 
That possibility is one of the chief objec- 
tions to the bringing in of alien or exotic 
species of game birds, and causes game 
breeders and officials to scratch their heads 
and lie awake nights whenever such plant- 
ings are suggested by sportsmen eager for 
better shooting. 


HOW BIG IS BOB-WHITE? 
By Havilah Babcock 

“ET FOW much does a quail weigh?” I 

have put that question to dozens of 
hunters. The variability of the answers 
given is hardly creditable, ranging from 
a minimum of four ounces to a maximum 
ol sixteen. The men whom I asked are 
experienced outdoorsmen and veteran bird 
hunters. They are men who have been 
“hefting,” pocketing and digesting bob- 
whites for years. I have found, however, 
that if you try a man on almost any dead 
weight, his judgment is pretty dependable, 
but put feathers or scales on it and some- 


average weight of the females was 614 
ounces and of the males, 634 ounces. In- 
dividual specimens varied from 5 to 7% 
ounces. The largest I ever entered was a 
hen, taken in South Carolina, tipping the 


scales at 7% ounces. I have heard tell of | 


quail weighing 8 or 10 ounces, but any 
such bird has yet to swim into my ken. 

Differences in size are to be expected 
but, as a whole, I have been impressed 
with the uniformity in weight rather than 
the lack of it. A bob-white is pretty apt 
to go around 6%, regardless of the con- 
ditions under which you find him, but size 
is naturally affected by a number of fac- 
tors. It varies with sex, cocks running 
half an ounce heavier than hens; with the 
stage of the season, becoming measurably 
heavier as the season advances; with the 
age of individual birds, the old ones de- 
veloping a sort of middle-age spread; with 
the quality as well as the quantity of the 
food supply available. For instance, the 
vexatious swamp coveys of the Lower 
South seem to differ from the field coveys 
in avoirdupois as they differ in color. 

And to what extent, if at all, does the 
size of bob-white vary with its geographi- 
cal habitat? I have heard this question 
mooted and booted considerably. 

My records tend to corroborate the lat- 
ter argument. Virginia quail, for instance, 
seem to weigh nearly half an ounce more 
than their cousins in the desiccated Caro- 
linas. During a recent hunt in Piedmont, 
Virginia, I took nine birds, seven of which 
weighed 7 ounces or above. And they were 
taken from three coveys in different locali- 
ties. Fifty Virginia quail taken last season 
averaged a little better than 634 ounces. 

But I am not presuming to generalize 
or dogmatize on the subject. All this arti- 
cle purports to do is to give the weights 
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thing happens to his sense of proportion. 

Among my idiosyncrasies is the habit of 
keeping an accurate weight record of all 
fish and game I take and all that my 
shooting partners take. My penchant for 
a notebook and a pair of scales causes 
some of my friends to consider me just 
a little “touched in the haid” perhaps, but 
not infrequently these joshers appeal to 
me to settle their long-winded arguments. 


of the birds that have come under the 
writer’s observation. You have doubtless 
heard that there are three kinds of liars: 
liars, damned liars and statisticians. I have 
no desire to be placed in the final cate- 
gory. Sportsmen from other sections, who 
have a flair for keeping books, may care 
to check their own observations with mine. 


(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 
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PLAN THE SEASON 


By Henry Clay Foster 


se OW that she’s overboard, what 

are you going to do with her?” 

One may think this is “Foolish 

Question Number 1” to ask a 
boat-owner. Maybe it is. Maybe it isn’t. 
That depends on the boat-owner who is 
asked. And I asked a chap not so long ago 
for a very specific purpose. I had an idea 
he didn’t have the slightest idea what he 
would do with his boat, except that he'd 
use her. So far so good. But—and it’s a 
big “but,” too—how and where and when? 
And what is the answer to these queries? 
He’ll use her as she is, where he chooses to 
go in her, and when he has the time or 
inclination. Right! But that very in 
definite program is 
just what keeps many, 
many boat-owners in 
their home waters, of- 
ten lying at their 
moorings for a week- 
end, while their more 
methodical fellows 
cruise far and wide 
and thus get multiplied 
pleasure from the use 
of their boats. 

Maybe I wouldn't 
be so emphatic about 
this if I hadn’t been 
one of those vague- 
minded owners myself 
for many a_ season. 
When the boat went 
overboard and lay at 
her mooring all spick 
and span, I drew a 
long breath and began 
to have parties aboard. 
Most of them were lit- 
tle evening affairs or 
Saturday afternoon- 
and-evening cruises to 
some mooring place a 
few miles from the 
home anchorage. That 
was fine for the early season and for test- 
ing out the boat as to her running condi- 
tion. But repetition made such uses of the 
boat less attractive. I became so that I liked 
to sit on the front porch with the grey and 
bald heads and tell tall stories. (I still 
like to, only I’ve found now that winter 
is the time for that and summer is the 
time for using the boat and getting some 
foundation in fact for the tall stories I'll 
be telling next winter!) 

“Where’ll you be going next week-end 
with a holiday on Monday?” My interro- 
gator was a more experienced and adven- 
turous boatman than I—up to that time. 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











“Why,” I stalled for time to think and 
couldn't. “I—I hadn't thought of it. I’m 
having some friends come down Saturday 
for an afternoon of it and a supper. Be 
back at the club by ten o’clock. Same on 
Sunday or Monday, I suppose. Why?” 

“And you call that boating in a big 
way?” he asked pointedly. I was non- 
plussed. 

“No, not ina big way,” I agreed meekly. 
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One of the new stream-lined runabouts of the year. Note the complete in- 
board and the searchlight on the bow running-light 


“T haven't time to make her into a regular 
free party boat for everybody I've ever 
seen.” 

‘Aw, that’s not it!” he replied. “You 
have a lot more guests than I do or ever 
did have, even when I was new at it. And 
if that suits you, that’s fine. But I notice 
you are getting tired of it. At this rate 
you'll be getting rid of your boat and say- 
ing you've had all the fun there is to be 
had from one, and that it isn’t much, after 
all. As a matter of fact, you haven't begun 
to have fun on that boat yet. And you 
won't until you go places with her, take 
her into other waters, meet other people, 
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visit other clubs, and get out of your shell. 
You are anchored, mentally, right here in 
the mooring ground. Why not take a run 
over to Port Washington? Bring along a 
couple of other chaps, stow away some 
grub and bring along bathing suits and 
fishing tackle. You didn’t launch her to lie 
there and look pretty, did you?” 

After that emphatic speech, I obeyed. 
We cruised the distance, maybe it was 
35 miles in all, at about 8 miles an hour 
and we dropped our anchors within easy 
calling distance of a wooded shore in the 
Bay. What fun that 44-hour cruise had 
been! And within sight lay scores, if not 
hundreds, of other power boats large and 
small, of all conceivable types and kinds, 
lying at anchor, under way, and most of 
them fairly overflowing with jolly folk. 
Never will I forget that first visit to a 
great motor-boat play- 
ground! That night 
the lights of the boats 
everywhere made the 
calm bay like a fairy- 
land, and the music 
from radios afar and 
the orchestras in the 
big club houses on 
shore made an impres- 
sion such as many a 
similar scene since has 
not dimmed. 


ROM then on, I 

was converted to 
using my boat to go 
places, to enjoy it in 
company with my fel- 
lows, other skippers or 
my guests only, when 
we chose to be alone. 
I did more swimming 
that summer than 
had ever done at a sea- 
side resort. I did more 
fishing —and_ caught 
more fish, believe it or 
not—than I had ever 
done in any similar 
period of time. And I 
did more boating, too. And in doing more 
boating I gained more experience in hand- 
ling the boat under strange conditions, in 
night cruising, in chart-reading, in anchor 
lore and a dozen other phases of boat 
operation. 

The thing to do in order to enjoy one’s 
boat is to plan the season ahead—not as 
a society woman sets down a hard-and- 
fast routine of entertainments which sim- 
ply must be given or attended, but as one 
who seeks relaxation from hard schedules 
of life ashore and is merely methodical in 
his leisurely pleasure. Look into your 
chart roll and measure off distances for 
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possible week-end voyages to other 
waters. Inquire about the fishing else- 
where or go there and find out for your- 
self. Make up a party suitable for each 
such jaunt and go. Don’t say your boat is 
not the right type to do such things. It’s 
the type to do a lot more things than 
you've ever asked it to do. You mean, 
perhaps, that you are not the type. That’s 
it. | used to say my little cruiser was too 





‘ 


Here is a folding canvas rowboat that is 
remarkably stable 


small to venture out on big waters.and be- 


lieved it, too, for a while. But one cruise, 
down around Sandy Hook below New 
York, dodging traffic in the Narrows, 
riding rollers near Scotland Light, with 


a camp-fire supper ashore on the sand | 


dunes and a quiet night at anchor in the 
Horse Shoe, showed me what a stay-at- 
home misses. After that the little boat 
was no longer a short-run play boat but a 
cruiser in the real sense of the word. And 
with a runabout, I have found one could do 
a lot of fishing, even on the open Atlantic 
in fair weather, although it isn’t wise to go 
out so far in a V-bottom speed craft as 
one may go in comfort and safety in a 
round-bottom cruiser. 

Cruiser and runabout owners find that, 
at frequent intervals throughout the sea- 
son, there are interesting regattas for 
motor boats or sailing craft and to attend 
these aboard one’s own boat is an ex- 
perience you will want to repeat. To take 
a party of friends and cruise to the race 
meet, drop anchor beside the race course 
and watch the contests is a novel varia- 
tion from swimming and fishing or any 
social or club activities. 


HEN there is vacation-time when the 

boat may pay for herself, so to speak. 
Instead of a more expensive vacation, one 
can plan to use the boat for a long cruise 
to interesting far-off waters. Distances 
are easy to compute and the cruising speed 
of one’s boat is known to the owner, even 
if he doesn’t tell it to his friends. Tidal 


changes and currents may be learned and | 


allowed for and an easy schedule estab- 
lished. One can decide to run only four or 
five hours a day, allowing time to fish, go 


sight-seeing, take pictures, swim and gen- | 


erally enjoy himself. This can be done in 
an outboard craft filled with duffle for 
camping on shore, in a cruiser with all 
equipment aboard for overnight comfort 
as well as daytime pleasures, or in a runa- 
bout to be anchored off a town where good 
hotel accommodations are available. 

_ One youth of my acquaintance owns a 
little square-stern canoe with an outboard 
motor and every summer he takes another 
chap his own age and goes for a two- 
weeks’ cruise. They take along army bed- 









eg 
nly CAILLE HAS 


GEAR SHIFT CONTROL 


Outboard Gear Shift Control is exclusive with 
Caille. No other motor offers this integral, built-in 
feature—and no other motor provides so much in 
easy outboard starting, maneuverability or safety 
control. Caille Gear Shift is the greatest single 
advance in outboard design since the introduction 
of outboard motors. Its successful, proved, time- 
tested advantages can be measured by the sweeping 
world-wide sales now being enjoyed by Caille. You 
haven’t a modern outboard unless it’s a Caille Gear 
Shift motor—and dollar for dollar Caille actually 
offers you more. ... More power, more service- 
ability, greater economy. Compare! That’s all we ask. 


START IN NEUTRAL i 

Works just like neutral in your car—motor starts with 

added ease—runs while boat remains stationary at dock or 
| anchor. 
} TROLL IN LOW GEAR 
| A real snail’s pace trolling speed that fishermen relish 
because you drive in a speciallow gear—smooth and quiet. 

STEP OUT IN HIGH 
Shift the steering handle like a car shift lever into high— 
and Caille’s Balanced Power Head takes you places with 
silent ease and thrilling action. 
STOP OR BACK UP IN REVERSE 

Shift into reverse—stop on a dime—or back out of your 
mooring with precision control. Caille’s reverseis safe! 








Free descriptive literature tells you in black and white why 
Caille gives you more power—more pep—more smoothness— 
for less money, Again we say COMPARE! 


CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 


6262 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, U.S. A. 


CAILLE ‘88 


Take Your “‘Inflatex’’ Boat Along 


Weighing but 15 Ibs. it is easy to carry the INFLATEX with 
you anywhere you may go for hunting, fishing or water sports. 
This ‘“‘boat with the inner tubes” can be unrolled from its 24” 
x 12” case and be inflated with a large pump in a very short 
time. It is sturdily built of heavy water-proof, mildew-proof 
army duck and its canvas bulkheads insure balanced inflation 
of the two heavy latex rubber inner tubes. The INFLATEX is 
unsinkable and its extra heavy, specially treated fabric bottom 
is waterproof and tough. The one-man boat (with two seats) 
— 750 Ibs. Send for free folder describing this and larger 
models. 


AIR CRUISERS, INC., Dept. F6, Clifton, New Jersey 


Contractors to U. 8. Gort. 





for the 4.4 
H. P. Caille 
“Single” 
Fisherman's 
Special 











$28.59 Complete 


with oars, pump and case. 















MAN—WHAT A HONEY! 


The 1934 Pathfinder meets every requirement of the moat particular 

sporteman, Light, Safe Seaworthy and Speedy. Ideal with or without 

an outboard. Carries perfectly on top of car, One of many Skowhegaa 
lodels. Get our moderate prices. 


oe BOAT & CANOE CO. Pathfinder 


t., Maine All purpose Square Stern 
Canoe, Extra heavy canvas, 
extra strong invisible sponson 
construction, Length 15 ft., beam 
46 inches, depth 18 inches, weight 110 Iba. 
|CARRY AMAZING , 
heavily canvas-lined. AT IiN3 
DAYS 


10-FOOT BOAT 
LIKE LUGGAGE! Rolls up to 5-foot bun- 

die, Ste running board Make big money on each 20 Ib. Mead 

KL-YAK you easily assemble at home 


| of car! All one piece—sets up in 2 minutes. Weighs 
less than a canoe. With the B & E Porto-Boat you in 3 days from complete “eut-to-fit 
y wae Fy Kit $15.75. F. O. B. Factory (2-Seater, 
can fish or boat anywhere. Non-leakable. Can't sink. $19.50). Can't sink. Seaworthy! Fast! 


Handles outboard. Used by Wilkins in Arctic. As- $6 Double-biade } maonied thing afeet Oe ye! 

tonishing new low price. Booklet free. paddie now given circular and FREE 86 Paddle Ofer! 
with your Ki-Yak MEAD GLIDERS 12 S$. Mark 

Dept. 8, BAIR & EDGERTON BOAT WKS., Glen Cove. N. Y. Af you hurry. Mipept. F-6 CHICAGO, LL. 



















beautiful rowboat 
of strongest 3-ply fir, 































~ Most ¢ ompact folding 
boat made 





Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand. and on auto, safe for family, all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger 
than wood, used by U. 8. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St, Louis World’s Fairs. Fitted for outboard motor. Catalogue 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 49! Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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a oo AP HINK of having up 

to 33 hp. to make 
your boat hustle and requiring for engine instal- 
lation only 2 ft. x 2 ft. x 1 ft. above crank center! 
That is what Midshipman II offers you—plus the 
utmost in reliability, vibrationless and quiet op- 
eration, economy and satisfaction. Midshipman is 
a 4cycle, 4-cylinder, inboard, 100% marine engine 
of the most advanced type. Before selecting your 
new engine, find out all about Midshipman II. 


The outboard drives for inboard engines. Saves 
space, adds power, reduces installation cost. 
Tilts. All sizes up to 80 hp. Write for Catalog F. 





Better Built 
Lower Prices 


and up 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 


Rowboats 
$36 


andy 
Most’ complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
prices. 
Hydro- . 
plane 
Rowboat 
$70 


and up 
A VERY FAST UTILITY MODEL FOR ROWING / 
OR SMALL OUTBOARD MOTOR. 
OUTBOARD MOTOR | BOATS $36 AND U 


SNIPE SAIL BOAT 


Crosby-Rudderdesign. Eligible for rac- 
ing in its class. A very fast and able 
craft that will outsail many boats 
having double its sail area. Safeand 5 
dry under actual sailing condi- A@™By 
tions. Length, 1544 ft.; width, 
5 ft.; depth, 20 in Weight, 
450 lbs. Price, $185, 
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CATALOG FREE-SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPM 
Please Ra a kind of boat you areinterested om 


—_—_—— O LARGE et ee 
THOMPSON BROS. OAT MFG. 


Write to 1 Elm - 
PESHTIGO, wis. 


Me 6) 


| Either si] corT LAND, N.Y. 








“ESKANOE” PADDLE BOATS 


Cedar Kayaks 






Folding Kayaks 


. Five ele- 
Set up in ten ran mod- 
minutes, easy el The 
tocarry o me ate m4 ideal boat 
i ear. f« 
—Ss r water 
paddling end allies aa touring. 


Send 10 ets. in postage for set of elaborately illustrated 
catalogues showing all twelve Kayak = and the 
new ‘Self Assembling’ Eskanoe Kayak Pia 

KAYAK BOAT CO., 147 E. 84th St., New York City 











rolls, a light little tent with folding poles 
and plenty of fishing tackle. Clothes are 
not so plentiful in their duffle, consisting 

a couple of bathing suits per man, a 
ale of khaki trousers each, a couple of 
soft shirts—and little else. Fun? They 
have a wonderful time! They come back 
each season just bubbling over with amus- 
ing anecdotes of the trip and in such good 
health and training as only such vacations 
can give. 

I know an older man who owns an open 
round-bottom fishing boat with a small in- 
board engine in it. He has rigged up a 
collapsible top with bent brass rods and 
canvas, which serves as a shelter over- 
night. He carries along the equivalent of 
an army bed-roll under the forward deck, 
along with his extra anchors. He also has 
a little stove and some simple provisions 
stowed there. He often sleeps aboard com- 
fortably, with the aid of a pneumatic mat- 
| tress which he pumps up with a bicycle 
pump. Save in very bad weather, he is 
comfortable overnight, although he lacks 
the accommodations afforded by a more 
expensive cabin boat. 






ND I know five fellow club members 

owning family cruisers who cruise 
from the south shore of Long Island, be- 
low New York, up the Hudson and on to 
Lake George every summer—as jolly a 
squadron as ever plied the waters. They 
catch fish and swim; they stop off at clubs 
| where their burgee is known and frater- 
nize with the members, eat aboard until 
; the galley slaves mutiny, then go ashore 
| for a meal at a restaurant. Variety every 
hour of the day and evening. 

Another kind of season plan is made 
by some families who have small cruisers 
They pack up their immediate necessities 
in clothing and take to the boat for a 
month or for the whole season. Anchored 
in a quiet cove near a commuting-train 
station, the skipper can hop down to the 
office for the day and back in the evening 
| for a swim before supper. Then a meal 
in the cockpit, for which he has developed 
an astonishing appetite, and finally a re- 
freshing sleep on the gently moving craft, 
with the breezes from the shore stirring 
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up in boat work in the spring and we 
think we'll be full of ideas for using her 
once she is in commission. But a lot of us 
just stop thinking then, instead of bloom- 
ing ideas. The way to do is to make the 
plans while the season is young, in that 
period of afternoon cruises when we are 
testing out the boat to make sure she is in 
trim for the season. Like everything else, 
drifting through is not the way to do it. A 
leisurely plan to follow is necessary even 
when it comes to having fun. 


F Stream—June, 





REFINISHING THE MAHOGANY 
By Paul A. Goodwin 


AHOGANY is as varied as the 
localities from which it comes and 
controversies have raged concerning the 
right of some wood so classified to bear 
the classic name. It is popularly known as 
a hardwood, although this is a misnomer 
with some varieties, especially those used 
in building or trimming boats. However, 
its well known elegance of appearance is 
not the only feature which makes it the 
most widely used wood for boat trim. The 
even grain of the varieties chosen, the 
ease with which it can be worked or mold- 
ed, its long life and close fibre which 
make it less likely to split or check are 
other and better reasons for its use. Many 
of the most prominent builders of fine 
yachts, whose experience with wood for 
boat-building covers decades, use mahog- 
any for planking, either painted or stained 
and varnished, because of its resistance to 
the ravages of submersion. 
It must be remembered that, despite its 
long life, mahogany must be protected, 
if not by paint, by good covering coats of 
spar varnish, However, there is much to 
be done before the varnish is applied if 
the beauty of the wood is to be retained. 
There is the old varnish of last season— 
and, perhaps, other seasons—to be re- 
moved. For this, use a good paint or 
varnish remover in ample and frequent 
applications to a comparatively small area, 
until the old varnish coats become soft 
and can be wiped off with a clean cloth, 
preferably an old turkish towel. Scraping 





| the curtains at the port-holes! Vacation? 
He and his family get their vacation in 
before vacation-time comes around. Then 
they plan a cruise when Dad can be away 
for two solid weeks together. Where do 
they go? What do they do? They’ll tell 
you when you meet one of them. They 
have a summer of pleasure to look back 
upon all year—and another to look for- 
ward to and plan for next year. 

All it takes is planning the season ahead 
in order to get the most out of one’s boat. 
We don’t do it often, because we get tied 











With nine aboard this big 30-footer steps out at great speed 


mahogany with a steel scraper blade is 
often done, but inadvisedly, if one desires 
first-class results. The scraper, it will be 
found, tends to press out of the pores ot 
the wood some of the stain in it, thus 
giving a streaked appearance which is 
difficult to erase. 

Practically all mahogany is given at 
least a deeper than natural color with 
stain, when used in boat building as in 
furniture making, and its beauty is im- 
mensely enhanced thereby. And it is my 
personal opinion that mahogany merely 
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varnished in its really natural state is not 
good-looking enough in most cases to war- 
rant the care necessary to keep it looking 
well, whereas a carefully chosen paint of 
a color which harmonizes well with the 
lines of the boat would look equally well 
and eliminate the frequent coats of varnish | 
the mahogany otherwise requires. | 
After removing the old varnish and 
exposing the mahogany surface, it should 
be immediately scrubbed with clear fresh 
water to dissolve the destructive elements 
in the varnish remover which may remain 
in the pores of the wood. W hen this is 
done and the surface is again dry, smooth 
it down with fine sand-paper and wipe 
away the fine particles of sand and wood 


This lap-strake dinghy with outboard mo- 
tor is ideal for hauling guests or groceries | 
| limited pleasure, luxurious comfort, and last- 


which cling to the surface. You may then | 
find that the wood stain formerly applied 
has faded from exposure to the summer 
sun of previous seasons, and that more 
stain is needed to restore the rich hue we 
all really prefer in the woodwork on our 
boats. 

For this, use a‘ good grade of oil stain, 
which should be applied with a piece of 
cheese cloth or some kind of fabric which 
does not scatter lint easily. Do not try to 
use a brush to apply the oil stain, as it is 
practically impossible for an amateur to 
get the desired effect. With a piece of 
cloth the stain is rubbed into the wood, 
giving it a uniform color approximating 
nature, whereas a brush will give streaks 
which betray the presence of artificial col- | 
oring. This, too, gives the stain greater 
penetration. I do not recommend pene- 
trating stain, so-called commercially, al- 
though its name and qualities do attract 
the purchaser. My main reason for this 
is that it is so permanent, it allows for 
no changes of plans afterwards and is 
most dificult to cover with a coat of paint, 
should that be desired as the boat grows 
older and the mahogany becomes discol- 
ored. This is a serious objection. 


i. the oil stain—I recommend 
most earnestly that you use oil stain 
—to dry thoroughly, as neither paint nor 
varnish will adhere uniformly and per- 
manently to a surface which is not so. If 
there are any gouges which should be 
filled, you can use plastic wood and stain 
it when dry and smoothed flush. In apply- 
ing the final coat of spar vatnish—two 
coats are often given to make coverage cer- 
tain—use a good-grade chiseled-bristle | 
varnish-brush. The varnish should be 
flowed on instead of brushed in, as this 
will tend to make it level out and give 
that glassy finish so much desired in 
bright woodwork. It should also be re- 
membered that varnish should never be 
applied either at too low or too high a 
temperature. It has been found that be- | 
tween 60 and 70 degrees Fahrenheit is the 
best temperature range for varnishing. 
In staining the mahogany, one must bear 
in mind that the coat or coats of spar 
varnish to be applied later will give it a 
slightly darker hue, and allow for this. 
Otherwise it is likely to appear darker 
than you intended having it when finished. 

















NEW 
Sixteen Foot 
RUNABOUT 


with a speed of 34 miles per hour 


Here is atruly fine boat, easy to handle, quickly 
responsive to every desire, and an ideal boat 
for every member of the family. It is a boat 


| for comparatively shallow streams as well as 
| for deep waters. Approved from conception 
_ to completion by Gar Wood, owner of “The 


greatest name in motor boating.” Painstak- 
ingly built, it represents the finest possible 


| attainment in standardized fine boat building. 


| It’s the boat for the cabin by the stream, for 
| the cottage by the shore, for the hurried trips 


to where the fish are, for the express trips to 
train or boat landings. Here is utility, un- 


ing enjoyment. 


Write today for thename of yournearest dealer 


The complete Gar Wood line includes 20 models — sixteen to 
forty feet—speeds up to 55 miles—priced from $895 to $25,000 


at Marysville. 


GAR WOOD, 


511 River Road 


INC. 


Marysville, Michigan 


Length overall 16’-O"; Beam 5’-4"; 
Draught I’-4” 
Seating capacity 5 adults 
V-type hull of African mahogany 
Bottom planking, double ;°"; Side and deck 
planking 3,” 
All bolts and screws of Everdur Bronze 


Deck fittings and metal trim nickel chromium 
plated 


Complete windshield with shatterproof glass 


All upholstery and seat cushions of genuine 
leather 


Marine type instrument panel 


70 horsepower, 6 cylinder Chrysler engine 
which gives a speed up to 34 miles per hour 


COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 


for only ‘89 6 
f.0.b. factory 













GRIMES ELECTRIC OAR 





608 Perry Street 


Now! 


214-F Shotwell Park 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





AN ELECTRIC OAR 
TO DO YOUR ROWING 


Will row any boat or canoe. Absolutely silent in operation. 
Ideal for fishermen and pleasure seekers. Take it wherever 
you go. Troll all day from any car battery. Troll- 
ing —_— adjustable from one to two miles per 

our. Fast rowing speed four to five miles. 
Will take you home against a 25 mile wind 


storm. Operating cost is almost zero. 


FREE 
Illustrated folder 


sent on request 





When you choose from the complete line shown in the 
new Pioneer catalog you are sure of getting the right 
boat for fishing, hunting, or for general family use. 
Non-sinkable, with patented construction features, 
Pioneer boats offer unusual value at a price you can 
afford to pay. Send for catalog and details—no cost, 
no obligation. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Middlebury, Ind. 











GRAY 


“Sea-Scout” 


$198 


World’s Smallest Inboard 4-Cylinder 
Marine Motor—World’s Lowest Price 


Quality built. Looks like, 2,000 r.p.m. 

built like Big Grays. 25” Bore; 3” stroke. Hand 
Brute for punishment. starting. Bosch Impulse 
Giant in strength. Only Magneto; fully equipped. 
27” long, overall, includ- Pressure lubrication. Just 
ing clutch and reverse the thing to power small 
gear. Height, 19%”. boat or replace outboard 
Weighs 215 Ibs. A man Get the facts if you want 
ean pick it up. 7 H.P. at more fun and less expense 
800 r.p.m. 16 H.P. at from boating. Write 


Gray Marine Motor Co., 648 Canton Ave., Detroit 











“ON LY 


$2715 





STAR METAL BOATS | fo 


CATALOG 
free! 
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A complete line of 
well built met 

rowboats and out- board motor boats. Better 
quality at lower prices. STAR TANK AND BOAT 
COMPANY, Dept. F.—N. Cottage Ave., Goshen, Ind. 


Wile NOW For Cioog 
and easy pay plan 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO. 
ELM ST. MIAMISBURG ONIO) 




















































































LOOK 
FORWARD 






Pornt the prow of an Old Town toward 
real pleasure. Exploring. Hunting. Fish- 
ing. Miles and miles of fun... Indian- 


fashion. Own an Old Town Canoe. It’s 
a og! twin of the birch-barks. Quick. 
Light, Easy to paddle or portage. 

Get a free illustrated catalog. See all 
the different models and prices (starting 
at $68). Sponsons, sailing canoes, square- 
stern types. Also a fleet of outboard 


boats, including big, fast, seaworthy craft 
for family use. Rowboats and dinghies. 
Write to Old Town Canoe Co., 516 
Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 





Complete 
at Factory 


UTILITY BOAT ‘495 





Hereitis! Just the boat you’vealwayswanted. 
Length, 15!4-ft.; beam, 5 ft. 5 in. Speed 25 
m.p.h. Motor, 4-cylinder—32 h.p. Double 
planked bottom, batten seam sides, genuine 
Philippine mahogany, natural finish, electric 
starter—forward and reverse gears. A full 
sized motor boat at the price of an outboard. 
24 models and types— priced from $495 to $9,600 
f. o. b. factory 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION 
1006 DETROIT ROAD + ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 








LAUNCHED.«t OUR RISK 
SEA FL YE INBOARD 


EAGLE RUNABOUT 
Powered up to 55 H. P. 


That is a fact! Our factory boat me- 
chanics will deliver, launchand dem- 


Low Prices 


ae a 
Or Will Fur- | 
nish Complete 


Hull for onstrate your Sea Eagle Flyer for you 
$295 right on your lake or river, relieving 

os ° 
| Veo Ge you of all delivery and launching 
worries. You get personal operating 


Install Your | 
Own Moter | instructions. Galvanized Armco lron 
up to 75 H.-P | pull. Air chambers like a lifeboat. 


WRITE TODAY fer Descriptive Folder and Delivery Plan 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
AT DIVISION 
MULLINS 103 mill Street Salem, Ohio 





Two coats of spar varnish are recom- 
mended to insure good protection of the 
mahogany and prevent discoloration of 
portions of it subject to use and wear. 
In order to keep the mahogany woodwork 
looking its best throughout the season, at 
least one coat of spar varnish should be 
applied about August—the time when one 
usually hauls out his boat to remove pos- 
sible growths on the underbody, to inspect 
seams and to give it a new coat of copper 
paint below the waterline. 


ONE-CYLINDER INBOARD MOTORS 


HE story of marine-engine develop- 
ment is not complete—at least for the 
sportsmen interested in small power- 
plants adaptable for fishing boats on lakes 
and inlets—without a description of the 
modern single-cylinder motors for in- 
board use. These motors are sturdy little 
engines—compact, dependable and flexi- 
ble almost past belief. Many fishermen 
prefer such a motor to other more popular 
types. And here are some of the princi- 
pal reasons: 
One such motor, built by a well-known 


builder of marine engines, 1s rated at from 
6 to 8 horsepower. It is of 4-cycle design, 
and has a range of from 150 to 1,200 


revolutions per minute. With its reverse 
gear it measures in fore-and-aft length 
about 27 inches and in width less than 15 
incl between the bed-pieces. And its 
fuel consumption is as low as two quarts 
of gasoline per hour—some users say less. 
It turns over smoothly at 150 r.p.m. for 
trolling, without any danger of choking 
or dying unexpectedly. With reasonable 
care, one of these little fellows will last 
indefinitely, even with constant use, pro- 
vided the unavoidable wear of piston rings 
and such parts is provided for with occa- 
sional replacements. 


hes 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


A SWIMMING LADDER 


Motor Boat Eviror: 


I have a 2U-foot runabout, which I use for 
fishi: and for occasional swimming parties. I 
find, however, that I need a real swimming lad- 


enjoy it for this sport 
ideas about making 


der for the boat, if 1 am to 
also. Can you give me any 
? 


one! 


STEPHEN DELANoy. 


Ans.—Choose the place on the gunwale where 
you want the ladder to hang when in_ use. 
idvise you to think of the after cockpit for this 
purpose, as it is seldom used and well isolated 
trom the forward cockpit. Examine the inside 
of the boat t » sure there is heavy enough 
timber there for sinking two — in the 
deck at the gunw: ile. These Gots | ye heavy ones 
ind washers shou ild be used to keep the nuts 
from sinking into the we = on the under side. 





These eye-bolts should be of galvz anized ire n or 
brass, as you prefer, the former being the 
stronger. 

Choose the width of the ct ay ladder and 


make steps for it out of good white pine or any 


other wood with smooth grain, These steps should | 
he of 1 inch thickness, about 4 inches wide, and 
about 4 inches longer than the distance between 
the eye-bolts on the deck. Drill a hole through 
them at each end for the rope you intend using 
for the “uprights” of the ladder, the holes being 
only slightly larger than the rope. A good light 
swimming ladder can be made of ™%-inch manila 


about the 
as these 


or woven cotton rope. Bevel the steps 
holes through which the rope must pass, 
sharp edges tend to cut or wear the rope. For 
the lowest step, use a galvanized iron pipe which 
is heavy enough to hold the ladder down in the 
ass the rv through the 


iter when in use. pe 
holes in the steps and hold each step in place 
n the rope sides by knots above and be low it, 
leaving about 1 inch on either side to allow it 
movement. Then, at the two upper ends of the 


attach galvanized iron hooks whic h fit into 
Then bevel the edge of the 


ope, 
the eye-bolts on deck. 








steps, sandpaper them down—you can even re- 
duce their width between the ropes with a 
gentle curve on either side—and you have a} 
practical rope ladder for swimming. Paint the 
eps and pipe white or a suitable color, Stow it | 
when wet where it can dry quickly—in the 
engine compartment, if you can keep it free 
from grease there, 
Motor Boat Epitor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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Canoe-Cruising in Canada 


will make a man of your boy! 
FO® eight weeks, during July and Au- 


gust, I conduct a series of canoe trips 
through the wild Canadian country north of 
Rainy Lake, Ontario, for a group limited 
to ten boys of 15 years and up. 


Starting with easy trips and short port- 
ages, while the boys are physically “soft,” 
we extend our range to a final long trip of 
three weeks duration, covering three hun- 
dred to four hundred miles of waterways. 


In this extended wilderness experience 
the boys learn all the fundamentals of life 
in the woods—camping, fishing, canoeing, 
portaging; they learn the trees and many 
varieties of wild animals and birds. 


It is needless to point out the benefits— 
physical, mental and moral—that a boy of 
high school age derives from a summer of 
continuous outdoor living, with strenuous 
exercise, plenty of sleep and new things 
to occupy his mind. 


Any boy with the least aptitude toward 
the outdoors, after such an experience, will 
be set for life as an outdoor enthusiast. 


The cost is $375, plus your boy’s trans- 
portation between his home and Ft. 
Frances, Ontario—no extras. The finest 
camping equipment available is furnished, 
all he needs is his clothing and fishing 
tackle. 1934 will be my eleventh season. 
References. Write 


WALLACE W. KIRKLAND 


Apartment G, Hull-House, Chicago, Illinois 
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At Last! a REAL Lighter! 


WON'T BLOW OUT! 


In strong wind. Safer, cheaper than 
matches. SURE FIRE cigarette lighter— 
one filling lasts a week—burns gasoline. 
Ideal for sportsmen. Makes splendid gift. 





Brass or nickel finish. Send fifty cent 
money order for one, $1.25 for 3, or $2.25 
for 6, postpaid. 


Bowers Mfg. Co..620 W. Willard St., Kalamazoo, Michigan 





Wooden Boat. Fold in one min- 
ute. Carry on running board. $ 
ft., 60 Ibs.; 10 ft., 80 Ibs. The 
boat used to explore the canyons 
and shoot the rapids of the Col- 
orado River. Send for circular 
Hammond Lumber Co., Alameda 
at 21st St., Los Angeles » or 59 
FE. Van Buren St., Chicago: o 
John H. Graham & Co., Ine 

113 Chambers St., New York 











SENSATIONAL OFFER 


\ fine, light weight Canoe Paddle, 414 feet 
long—with your name and oT on it. 


Sent postpaid upon receipt of $1.35. 5-foot 
length for $1.50. Print name adataie. Order 
today. 

IMPERIAL HANDLE COMPANY y 
Golconda ILlinois 
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ROWBOATS 


PENN YAN BOATS 


44 fine models. Composite or Alb 
Wood. 7 to 18 feet. $30.00 up. Many 
exclusively for Sportsmen. Fishermans 
boat and trailer combination weighing 
195 pounds complete. The “Sweet 


Ourfit” of your dreams. 36gage catalog FRE 
PENN YAN BOAT CO. 


11 th St. Penn Yan, N.Y 


SAILBOATS 


OUTBOARDS 
INBOARDS 
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“Hello Bill, how are your whiskey sales? “Man, I’m doing a land-office business on 
Mine are ’way off lately.” Crab Orchard. Folks sure go for a reason- 


ably priced real straight Kentucky whiskey 
like that!” 








ighter! 
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aper than 
e lighter— 
is gasoline. 
lendid gift. 
fifty cent 
3, or $2.25 


zoo, Michigan 
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People who know what’s what are insisting 
on Crab Orchard. It is a real straight whis- 
key, distilled in old Kentucky and bottled 


Angel oe ee ee - vi : : : : 
e Con I Believe me, Pm through trying to kid the right from the barrel. No artificial coloring. 
— public with substitutes for Crab Orchard. No artificial aging. Popular price. 


1 for circular 
r Co., Alameda 
es, or 59 








I'm pushing Crab Orchard from now on.” 

















4 feet 
ss on it | 
. 5-foot Other straight whiskies 
Order we recommend: | 
ANY OLD McBRAYER 
Illinois 
1 | OLD GRAND DAD 
OLD TAYLOR 
BOATS OLD CROW 
SUNNY BROOK ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 
Composite +2 HILL AND HILL The American Medicinal Spirits Company, Inc. 
$30.00 up. Many 
‘smen. Fishermans MOUNT VERNON Louisville, Ky. Chicago New York San Francisco 
_ ye OLD OVERHOLT 
amis. 36-page catalog FRE HERMITAGE 


BOAT CO: KENTUCKY BOURBON—STRAIGHT AS A STRING 


nn Yan, N.Y 





This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful 
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THE SADDLE GUN 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


IREARMS are fundamentally the 

same whether intended for shooting 

from horseback or standing upon 

your head. There is a good ‘deal of 

hooey about saddle-guns—there is, in fact, 

a great deal more reason for the dumpy, 

short-barrelled conventional “saddle-gun” 

when the user has to tote it all day 

afoot than when travelling mounted. The 

Bedouin horsemen use the longest guns in 

the world from the upper deck of their 

fiery littke Arabs and they are nearer 

right than the Westerners who adopt car- 
. bines for the same pur- 
pose. It all depends upon 
how you expect to shoot, 
dismounted or from the 


saddle. 
Many years ago | 
wandered into Parker’s 


showroom and with 
astonishment picked up 
a thirty-six inch double- 
barrel sixteen-bore shot- 
gun which lay upon the 
counter. It was not, as I 
supposed, a freak; they 
told me that they were 
making quite a few at 
that time for wealthy 
Cuban sportsmen who 
ordered them for shoot- 
ing quail from the sad- 
dle. The idea is that 
the long barrels pro- 
jected beyond the ears 
of their little ponies so 
that they were not 
driven wild by the muz- 
zle blast. The same idea 
as evolved by the Bedouin horsemen. 

Of course, one can show some discretion 
about how close he shoots to his cayuse’s 
head, but I have seldom seen a puncher 
yank an eighteen-inch .30-30 from his 
saddle and let go at a coyote that the horse 
did not register a protest—some time or 
other in the past one of them had been 
let off too close to its head for comfort. 

lhe short-barrelled rifle for the mount- 
ed man probably came into being in the 
eighteenth-century armies of Europe for 
mounted infantry and carbineers because 


they were easier to re-load from the 
saddle. In a like manner, when the white 
settler took to running buffalo in Indian 


fashion, he had to acquire a shorter gun 
for the purpose. He had to re-load at a 
gallop while following the herd. Old Jack 
Leader, who was a “Mountie” on the 
prairies of Saskatchewan in the early sev- 
enties, told me that the Cree bucks used 


Edited by Bos Nicuots 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











to carry their extra bullets in their cheeks 
much as a squirrel does nuts. They would 
pour a handful of powder down their short 
flint-locks, hit the butt a couple of raps to 
prime the piece and spit a ball into the 
muzzle. The saliva would hold it down 
against the powder long enough for them 


to ride alongside the next victim, direct 
the muzzle against its flank and let go. Of 
course, the energy through gas 
leakage with unwadded loose bullets was 
great, but it made slight difference at a 
range of a few feet. 

No doubt the white man did the same 
thing and customs often outlive their use- 
fulness. At any rate, the breech-loading 
magazine has done away with this need 
for a short barrel, its sole remaining ex- 
cuse being that it is easier to aim in a gen- 
eral direction from a rapidly moving 
horse. But who would? At least if one 
does not dismount, he should (if he is in 
his right mind) pull up to shoot. 

3uffalo-running is all over or almost so. 
Some years back I was invited to run and 
kill one in the old way from a South- 
western herd. I contemplated using my 
Springfield and perhaps I should have 
hardened my heart for the experience, 


loss of 





The writer's favorite position for the rifle scabbard, hung high on the 
forward righthand side of the saddle 





I did not like the idea of 
although I 
Was on my way West to take the life of 


but somehow 
slaughtering the old beastie, 


other species. At any rate, that was my 
one and only excuse for rifle-shooting from 
a running horse. 

In Northwestern Canada and the moun- 
tains along the Mexican Border, prac- 
tically all hunting is done from the "saddle. 
But one invariably dismounts and leaves 
his horse back when he approaches the sky- 
line. It takes time to scan the broad vistas 
of the open spaces. One has to sit down 
to use his binoculars correctly. He cannot 
use them with effect from a horse which 
wants to look also or forage while one 
is about it. Dismount and do the job right. 

Even when _ hunting 
along the rim of deep 
canyons in the Southern 
mountains where the 
pifions cut the range 
appreciably, it pays to 
slink along, rifle in hand, 
for a wary old buck is 
more likely to spy or 
hear a horse than a dis- 
mounted hunter. 

At any rate whether 
you elect to hunt lazily 
from the saddle and 
either check your horse 
or dismount to shoot, the 
length of your rifle is 
inconsequential in so far 
as the speed of unlim- 
bering it is concerned, 
but in shooting in open 
country where you natu- 
rally would ride to hunt, 
the long barrel is of 
estimable advantage in 
taking distant shots. In 
other words, the long 
barrel is justifiably associated with long 
shots such as mounted hunting implies, 
just as short barrels are associated with 
shooting in cover where the horse is im- 
practicable. 


OME years ago in the Northwest I 

was provided with a little coal-black 
mare that was the apple of my _ out- 
fitter’s eye. Daisy was Indian bred and 
Indian trained to boot; in fact, many a 
time before that long journey into the 
North Country was completed I had rea- 
son to curse the day she was foaled. Like 
all Mountain Cree ponies, as long as you 
kicked your heels into her sides in rhythm 
with her pace, she would trot ahead, but 
the minute you forgot to do so she stopped 
short. It was an exasperating experience 
and irksome to me to kick her along mile 
after mile as it would have been to walk 
the same distance and every time my atten- 
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brings the accuracy of rim-fire .22’s to the 
HIGHEST STANDARD EVER ATTAINED 


HE expert marksman, accustomed to “fouling” his rifle before 

starting a match, now needs only to start with a dry, clean 
barrel. For Peters FILMKOTE, the patented process of invisible 
lubrication, insures a prime and uniform barrel condition from the 
first shot to the last—therefore, a constant center of impact on the 
target. FILMKOTE has improved the average grouping of fine .22 
LR ammunition from 5.5 inches to 3.37 inches at 200 yards. FILM- 


KOTE .22’s are clean to handle. They function smoothly at any 


temperature and in all types of firearms. The day of greasy, sticky 
cartridges is gone—a better, truer, cleaner cartridge is here. THE 
PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Dept. F-27, KINGS MILLS, OHIO 


* Founded and maintained by The Peters Cartridge Company to 
bring new performance and new satisfaction to shooting 
through the scientific application of ballistic data to the 


development of safer, more effective ammunition. 





TWO NEW SMOKELESS 
-22 LONG RIFLE ACCURACY 
CARTRIDGES—by PETERS 


The DEWAR* Match...forindoor and 
outdoor target work 


The WIMBLEDON* Match.../for long- 
range super accuracy 





*Copyrighted 


Just like the stroke of a piston. 
Proper lubrication is as imperative for a 
bullet as for the piston of an engine. The 
FILMKOTE Cartridge supplies this lubrica- 
tion, yet leaves no residue of combustion, 
powder, priming or grease to be scavenged 
by the bullet of the next shot. 


PETERS 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT 


WITH 


CONFIDENCE 


83 











-410 SHOTGUNS 
EASY TO SHOOT 
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EVERYONE-men, wo- 
men, boys and girls—can 
shoot and enjoy a .22 rifle. 
Now Stevens has built .410 
shotguns with the light, easy 
handling qualities of the 
popular .22! Here are guns 
that anyone can use effect- 
ively in exterminating ver- 
min or for practice and en- 
joyment of the sport of 
shooting at flying targets. 
Send for literature. 





No. 54 Stevens 

-410 Shotgun. =O 
Single Shot. Price * a ° 
No. 58 Stevens 


410 Shotgun (illustrated) 


Repeater. 4-shot 
Magazine. Price sy pe5 


Wo 


J. STEVENS ARMS CO. 
Dept. E5, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Owned and Operated by 
Savage Arms Corporation 

















Keep the LEAD Out of || 
Your Gun’s Bore—Use 


HOPPE’S No. 


Y EEPS the bore slick and smooth, main- 

tains best shooting. Removes metal foul- 
ing. Makes cleaning easy 
and sure. Prevents RUST. 


HOPPE’S 
Lubricating Oil 


limbers up your gun’s work- 
ing parts, keeps outside sur- 
faces rust-free, polished. Great 
for fishing reels. Never gums. 
Ask your Dealer. Or send (0c 
for trial bottle No. 9. Trial 
can Oil ee Gun Cleaning 
















FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2310 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GUN SICHT 
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Pacific Sights ~ 

Front and Rear forall Rifles 
“Pacific” Speed Reloading 
Tools—Reloading Supplies. 

Send 3c for General Catalog. 

Book on remodeling Enfields, 
Krags, Springfields—send 10c. 
Dept. A=424 Balboa St., San Francisco, Calif, 


LOST 


W. W. Greener, 
#68443. REWARD. 
W icks, Thornwood, 





Shotgun, 
26-inch barrels, 
Address C. J. 
eS F 


Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 


We teach you at bome 
8: o mount Birds, Animais, 
i “We eds; to tan skins. Mount [it 
common animals, 
bbits, speae and pig- 
Profits ia D spare time. 
FREE BOOK { Fells ry about 
xidermy 
how to have a akon hobby 
and how to turn your spare time 
into Sure Profits. gr ree. Send To- 
day. Don't delay. State Ag 


N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, A193 Court etee.. Omaha, Neb. 


12 gauge, 











Be ane ~ pert Taxidermist. 
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| tion was distracted by the scenery and I 
| forgot to dig my heels into Daisy, she 
| would stop as if she had four-wheel brakes 
and I would find my nose between her 
ears, to the amusement of the Indians. 
Yet before our return when the tem- 
perature dropped to thirty below, I had 
cause to bless that pony for she saved my 





’? 


Carryin 


feet from freezing, which is partly why 
the Crees, who ride a lot in cold weather, 
break horses that way. It has also the ad- 


| vantage that if your pony is used for hunt- 


ing you can stop it as you can no other 
horse. I discovered, as time went on, that 
Daisy was always hunting. Fleet, alert, 
sure-footed, she made no more noise than 
a fawn and was forever watching both 
sides of the trail. Then I discovered to my 
surprise that she was always using her 
nose. Daintily picking her way along the 
trail, she would suddenly stop, throw up 
her head, snort and look fixedly in some 
direction and if you sighted between her 
ears, you would generally see something. 
Possibly a moose, sometimes it was a 
caribou on the hillsides above us and again 
it was a goat that had wandered down 
into the timber line, but more frequently 
it was deer. She was as good as a bird 
dog as she not only smelled them out, but 
pointed them. She was perfectly staunch 
unless it was a bear and she would not 
stay in the same country with them! 

If we were crossing one of those natural 
pastures and she saw a coyote, she would 
snuffle softly and quicken her pace. That 
was sport, while big game to her was 
a serious business. The Indians would fan 
out to right and left and we would break 
into a mad race towards it. If the coyote 
was busy hunting rabbits in the opposite 
direction, we would frequently cut the dis- 
tance in two before it heard the hoofs beat- 
ing in the soft grass and sometimes we 
rode one right down. Then out came the 
Colt for a few shots while the Indians 
screeched. I never hit one even at a range 
of ten feet, but it was fun while it lasted 
until the coyote lost us in some sage brush. 

One day while climbing a steep trail 
where the pack-train had fallen far be- 
hind in the deep snow, we came to the top 
of a ridge and Daisy stopped, snorted and 
looked quickly to the left. There, at about 
forty yards, stood a beautiful buck with the 
snow glistening upon his nose and antlers. 


| I knew that if I dismounted he would be 
| off, so I pulled the Springfield from the 





scabbard under my right knee and as the 
sight wabbled by its shoulder, let it off. 
There was much needed venison for sup- 
per. And if I had a horse like Daisy, in a 
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suitable country, I believe I would take 
up hunting from the saddle and shooting 
too. Such a horse is rare. 

One may think that in the preceding re- 
marks I have been wandering far from 
my topic of firearms, to the subject of 
horse-flesh, but I would emphasize the 
fact that without such an animal as the 


em out on a hoss sins totin’ all hollow r 


admirable one which I have described, 
shooting from the saddle per se is a waste 
of time and opportunities. 

Furthermore, I would not handicap my- 
self with some sawed-off “Muley” of a 
gun, just because one could pull it a frac- 
tion of a second quicker. Nor would I kick 
about the bolt action being an uncomfort- 
able saddle gun. There are many other 
things in its favor and I rode with one un- 
der my leg for too many miles in the Ser- 
vice and out of it to believe such nonsense. 

There are many ways of carrying a 
rifle boot, but the best is for several rea- 
sons, under the right leg with the butt 
high and to the front. In the first place if 
a horse goes down, for some reason 
which I cannot explain, it usually falls 
to the left, therefore it does not fall upon 
your rifle. In the second place, you can 
unlimber it quicker as you dismount. If 
you hop out of the saddle while reining in 
your mount, the momentum of the animal 
will carry him ahead of the point where 
you hit the ground and if you grasp the 
stock as you leave the saddle, the horse’s 
forward movement assists you to draw it 
from the boot. 


ONTRARY to general belief, I feel 

that the nearer it hangs to the verti- 
cal position, the better. The grip is well 
above the horse’s withers so that you can 
easily get a hold of it when dismounted 
without running around to the other side. 
And ifthe horse should fall to the right (as 
Daisy did once) if the muzzle hangs low, 
the whole boot will be forced upward on 
the straps from which it is fastened, with 
less chance of the horse rolling upon it 
and cracking the stock. One may suggest 
that when suspended high, there is more 
chance of it catching upon some projecting 
limb. True, but no horse will run under 
anything so low that his head will not pass 
free, so the rifle stock can only be caught 
upon a side projection and it will do this 
no matter how low you hang it. 

3ut as an added precaution to the piece, 
never use the heavy military straps and 
snap-hooks with which all commercial 
rifle scabbards are equipped. If your horse 
rides into a stout snag and catches your 
rifle butt upon it, they will not give way 
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The thrill of 


your life from 
this great 
new movie! 


If you enjoy watching a good dog work 
you'll get the thrill of your life from 
this picture, which shows you some of 
the finest dogs in the world in one of the 
greatest quail countries in the world. It 
is the finest picture of its kind ever made, 
and is called— | 


QUAIL HUNTING 
IN THE HOME OF 
MARY MONTROSE 


Made in North Carolina less than three 
months ago . . on one of the finest 
shooting estates in America, owned by 
Mr. William Ziegler, Jr. . by Mr. 
Ziegler and Mr. E. F. Warner, publisher 
of Field & Stream .. . shooting over some 
of the finest of the candidates for the 
coming Field Trial Championship. 


If you want to give a dinner party or 
smoker for your shooting pals that they'll 
talk about for the next six months, get 
this picture; you can borrow a pro- 
jector if you don’t own one. 


In 16 mm. 
projectors. 


size—for 
In 2 reels, 


“home movie” 
about 600 feet; 
running time about 25 minutes. Rented 
to you for one evening for only $3.00— 
less than the price of one theatre ticket. 


Field SP 
Stream 

MOTION PICTURES OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


are the finest of their kind ever made. 
24 subjects covering as many different 
kinds of shooting and fishing, all in the 
popular “home movie” size—16 mm. 
Many of these, and several others, may 
be had in the Standard 35 mm. size, if 
preferred. 





They are the finest entertainment that 
can possibly be provided by any club 
for a Sanaa, smoker or other meeting. 
Nothing else will bring as large an at- 
tendance as the announcement that Field 
& Stream movies will be shown. Tell the 
Chairman of your entertainment com- 
mittee to write us for circular. All these 
films can be obtained by your club on 
terms that make them cost the club 
treasury nothing. Ask ws how come, 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York 
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grip. I always make my own scabbards 


out of heavy saddle skirting, stitched with | 


a rawhide thong, leaving a loop at both | 


ends by 
thongs. While strong enough to support 
the rifle, if we get hung up they would 


| give way before the stock would. Better to 
| have a stock scratched and dented by a 


fall than a broken one in the middle of 
nowhere. Often you see the rifle carried 
upon the right side, butt to the front, it is 
easier to draw mounted and harder to 
draw dismounted, so take your choice. 

The worst position of all for the rifle 
butt in my opinion, is low on the right side 
with the butt to the rear. Obviously it 
could not be hung on the left side as the 
rider could not mount or dismount and 
if the butt were high he would, even when 
it is carried on the right side, have dif- 
ficulty in throwing his leg over it. This 
position of the rifle butt is favored by 
many people hunting in a brushy country. 
There is, of course, less chance of the gun’s 
being dragged from the saddle. At the 
same time it is almost impossible to draw 
it while mounted and unless one grasps the 
rifle in the act of dismounting and draws 
it towards him at the same time, he has 
got to run around the horse to unlimber 
it. Obviously he cannot hold the horse by 
the bridle and go to the rear of it to 
draw his rifle. In any case, unless he frees 
the rifle before his left foot leaves the stir- 
rup, it is the slowest possible method of 
carrying for quick action. 

One frequently sees a prospector with a 
short rifle slung in a horizontal position 
on either the left- or right-hand side of his 
mount or a pack-pony with the butt to the 
rear. Such a method of suspension, while 
both comfortable to the rider and afford- 
ing protection in transportation to the arm, 
is certainly not conducive to a quick-draw. 

In riding along a narrow mountain trail 
above some gorge where you could spit 


| down hundreds of feet into a torrent be- 


low, I have often wondered what would 
happen if on rounding a turn in the trail 
one were to encounter “Old Ephraim” or 


| even a bull elk or moose at close quarters. 


In all probability the action would be so 
quick both on the part of the encountered 
and your mount (for horses are afraid 
of all game at close quarters) that you 


would not have time to draw and use a | 


Military suspension—low wae left leg 


rifle, and if you did not find yours at the 
bottom of the slide in little bits it would 
be more by good luck than judgment. 
Remington and Russel have depicted 
many such situations, yet I have never 
heard of one, despite the fact that we know 
that game does like to follow such trails | 
because we so frequently see their fresh 
tracks upon them. Probably it is because 


which to fasten to the saddle | 





and the stock is likely to be snapped at the | = 





Gentlemen, 
the King! 


You'll feel better tomorrow 
if you stand by King William 
today. This mellow old Scotch 
whisky treats you royally and 
the price is only a trifle more. 
Ask for King William in the 
cafes; hope for it when you’re 
a guest; serve it when you’re 
the host. Every case is deliv- 
ered from a bonded U. S. 


Government warehouse. 


JOHN GILLON & CO., Lrp. 
GLASGOW and LONDON 


By Appointment to His Late Majesty 
King William 1V 


KING WILLIAM IV 


V-O-P 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Sole U. S. Distributor 
BLUEBELL IMPORTING CORPORATION 
Graybar Building, New York 
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THE 
CHANCE 
of a 


Lifetime 
to get a high grade 
spotting and 


ervation telescope 


ob pe at a few 
Built from 


cents on the dollar 
Wollensak periscope by yu- 
Maurier master craftsmen to Du- 
Maurier Standard An optical 

job done ptical exper 


right 





nuch more 





iss. Only 21 Not many lef 

and they are goir faust. Order now at 

> postpaid, ¢ 0. D. $1 deposit 

few cent Postage and = charges. 

ares back guarantee 

FREE CATALOG: Everything in binocu- 
lars, telescope field glasses, ete. Largest 
a rtment in America | 





DuMaurier Co., Dept. 26 
Elmira, | N. Y. 
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“Director Belt reduced rf waistline from * 
42 to 34 inches. I feel 10 years younger. 
Constipation gone—no tired, bloated feeling 
after meals.""—G. NeEwTon, Troy, N.Y. 

Director Belt instantly improves your 
appearance, puts snap in your step, re- 
lieves “shortness of breath,” restores 
YOuR VIGOR as fat vanishes. ; 

Loose, fallen abdominal muscles go jf 
back whe re they belong. Gentle 
sage-like action increases elimination — 

and regularity ina normal way without #7 
use of harsh, irritating cathartics. You ‘Ri 
look and feel years younger. 





NEW 


EASY WAY 


























No obligation. Write to- 
(| day for trial offer. 
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360 N. Michigan Ave. 
LANDON & WARNER Dpt. N-92 Chicago, I. 





Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, 

or exchange with you for any other firearm you 

may want. Write us what you have, and what 

you want, and we will make you an offer by 
return mail, 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


10 Cornhill oston, Mass. 











Improves your shooting?! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear 7 the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze 
all prominent shooters 
2 and shotgun. Send for 
catalog 












F. W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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NEW CATALOG 
AJust Out... . All Latest Prices! 

Stoeger's CREEN COVER Catalog No. 23 
America’s Most Complete Arms Catalog 
Contains over 2000 American & Imported 
Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols, New Models, Gunstocks, 
Scopes, Targets, Ammunition, Parts & Accessories, 
described with new prices. Over 1100 illustrations. This 
remarkable catalog now ready to help every gun owner and 
shooter in the selection of gun equipment and accessories 
ew Send 25c in stamps for 152 page arms catalog™ 

A. F. STOEGER, INc. 

507 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) New York, N. Y 



























a man is about the only animal that delib- 
erately looks for trouble and nine times 
out of ten, their ears warn them before 
ours do us and they give us a wide berth. 

Coming back to the subject of bird- 
shooting from horseback: While I have 
done considerable quail hunting in this 
Southern style, I only once tried shooting 


Arthur L. 


Photo Clarke 
Bobcats hunted far southin Connecticut last 
winter. This one went too far—into New 
Haven Co.—wwhere Attorney General Judge 
Warren B. Burrows gave him the works 


in the saddle, from the back of an old 
gray mule who just did not give a damn. 
Of course, one cannot learn a new trick 
in one lesson, nevertheless, I decided then 
that if I were to kill many quail it would 
best be done from the support of my two 
feet. Generally, one rides after his dogs 
and dismounts to shoot when coming upon 
a covey. 

While I think I may say that I am as 
familiar with horses as I am with guns, 
I find shooting from the saddle on fast- 
moving game is not conducive to proper 
stance and swing. 

If I went in for shooting from the sad- 
dle, my choice would be one of those long 
guns and bored true cylinder, for I could 
not hope to hit much in any case, at other 
than short range. Nor would it be a double- 
barrel gun. The broad barrels of a double 
do not hang well in a saddle boot. Either 
they are twisted so that the broad surface 
is pressed against the horse’s flank, which 
means that the stock sticks out at an angle 
away from the withers, or it is exactly 
reversed. If one has a saddle boot in 
which the barrels cannot twist sideways, 
it is very uncomfortable to ride with un- 
der the knee. 

The slim, flat action of the repeater is 
the most suitable in design for the mount- 
ed man, preferably in a twenty bore. Fur- 
thermore, the shotgun for the saddle is 
subjected to a great many knocks and 
bangs which a gun carried afoot would 
not be required to endure. It must be ad- 
mitted that the double is not mechanically 
as sturdy as the pump. This is particularly 
true as regards the joining of a stock to 
the action. In the pump, this jointure is 
secured by a steel rod through the stock, 
consequently it is much less likely to be 
broken if dropped in drawing it from the 
boot, banged against a tree or caught on 
some vines through which you might have 
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to ride. I always cringe from subjecting 
my fine double guns to the hardships 
they must endure on a saddle. One some- 
how does not feel that way about a hardy 
old pump-gun. 

Coming to the pistol, it may be accepted 
to begin with, that the weapon for the 
mounted man should be either a .22 caliber 
for tin-can shooting and to provide some 
small game for the pot in the shape of the 
odd rabbit or partridge which one en- 
counters along the trail, or it should be a 
powerful weapon for self-defense in the 
absence of a rifle left at home. Such a gun 
in the hands of a skilled shooter may, in 
the course of time, bring down a great deal 
of larger game at short range. I have 
killed bull moose and Rocky Mountain 
goat with a .38-40 Colt. 

At one time the .32-20s were very 
popular because of their light recoil in a 
heavy arm and remarkably flat trajectory. 
While the .32-20 and the .38-40 are both 
excellent loads for this purpose, I feel that 
because of its superior speed, flatness of 
trajectory and punch that the more mod- 
ern .38-44 is quite the best of the lot to- 
day. But whichever load is_ selected, 
whether it is .22 or .45, there is one thing 
definitely certain so far as the mounted 
man is concerned, it should be a single 
action. Despite the glamor and romance 
with which it is surrounded, the real rea- 
son why the old frontier model single-ac- 
tion Colt has retained its popularity, is the 
fact that it unquestionably is the safest 
arm to use from the saddle. To this is 
added its simplicity of construction, its 
weight (another advantage) and the many 
popular loads for which +t is made, but the 
main thing is that once fired, it cannot 
by any chance go off accidentally until the 
shooter has deliberately cocked the ham- 
mer to fire it again. 

I was in the Mounted Service when the 
Colt Automatic was first adopted. There 
were innumerable accidents with it due to 
a horse flinching from the blast and recoil 
from the first shot. When a horse pitches 
and runs, the rider instinctively reaches 
with both hands for his reins and uncon- 
sciously squeezes the trigger again, some- 
times putting a ball into his own groin, 
through his horse’s withers or wounding 
a companion, [ recall we had many such 
accidents at the time. 

With the single-action this is impossible, 
and until it is deliberately cocked, it cannot 
be refired. So if you prefer one of the dou- 
ble-action models, have a gunsmith alter it, 
as he so easily can, to a single action. Af- 
ter all, we hardly ever have any occasion 
to shoot a revolver double action. Even in 
rapid-fire matches they are cocked with 
the thumb. 

The automatic has no place in the 
equipment of the mounted sportsman, In 
fact, the automatic would not be a good 
military arm except for its speed of fire 
and facility of reloading. 


EMERGENCY AMMUNITION 
By Van Allen Lyman 


HE Krag happened to be the only 

serviceable rifle in the camp and all its 
cartridges but two, held for extreme emer- 
gency, had been used up. But this was of 
small import, for more cartridges were 
coming up by the twice-a-month pack 
train, due now in a day or so. 

When the pack train arrived, however, 
the matter presented a very different 
aspect. Somehow, the order had _ been 
“balled up” and instead of .30-40 cartridges 
for the Krag, a generous but useless sup- 
ply of .30-30 Winchester cartridges had 
been sent. “And no chance of any for a 
month now,” said the boss mournfully. 
“It's two weeks down and two weeks back. 
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Two more 
etchings 
to come!! 


Facing page 9 of this issue you are read- 
ing you will find one of the series of six 
reproductions of great etchings which we 
began to publish in our March issue. In 
the July and August issues you will find 
exactly similar reproductions of these 
two— 


Winter Wildfowling 


by Frank W. Benson 


(see small cut above) 


Alaskan Wilderness 


by Carl Rungius 


(A majestic moose in typical Alaskan 
wilderness) 


For the benefit of any of you who may 
have come in late, let us say that we have 
already published, in addition to the one 
in this issue, the following: March— 
“Hovering Geese”, by Frank W. Benson; 
April—“Carolina”’, by Percival Rosseau; 
May—*‘Woodcock”, by Frank W. Benson. 


These reproductions were made for us 
directly from the original etchings by a 
special and very costly process. Examine 
the one in this issue carefully; note the 
fact that the qualities which make an 
etching so wonderful a work of art are 
retained in this reproduction with amaz- 
ing fidelity. The six etchings were select- 
ed by us as being those which, of the hun- 
dreds we might have selected, the six 
which would have the greatest appeal to 
the majority of our readers. These etch- 
ings are among the most famous work of 
four artists of international reputation; 
and they constitute beauti- 
ful pictures that any sportsman must be 
very glad to have. We know of no other 
means by which such reproductions of 
these etchings can be obtained. 


If you have missed the first three of the 
series, send us the coupon below with 
$1.25, and we'll mail to you at once a 
copy of the March, April and May num- 
bers, and we'll put you on our list for a 
three months’ subscription beginning 
with the July issue. 


Back Issues Limited. Order Now 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


For the $1.25 enclosed send me at once copies 
of your March, April and May issues, and 
place me on your list for a three months’ sub- 
scription beginning with the July issue. 
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la day, 


| of the .30-30 and similar ballistics. 


| and were muy podrido, which was evident. 








What’ll we do for fresh meat in the mean- 
time.” (This was before the days of air 
transportation. ) 

However, within a few days the Krag 
was in service, for where there is sufficient 


found to fill a genuine need. One of the 
boys “figgered on the thing” and worked 
out a solution to the problem. 

In an isolated camp where transporta- 


very little is apt to be thrown away or 
wasted. “It might be handy or needed 
sometime.” As a consequence there were 
a number of empty Krag shells on hand. 
A small triangular file, monkey-wrench 
and hammer were also available. 

Now, come ye here, and gather round, 
and witness emergency reloading as done 
over yonder on the other side of the 
mountains. Nothing very fancy, but it 
serves and will render a now-useless rifle 
effective and again put meat in the pot. 


HE monkey-wrench is opened about a 

quarter of an inch, the old Krag shells 
are stood astraddle of the opening and the 
old primers punched out with the tang of 
the file, the point of the tang having been 
made small enough to enter the primer 
hole. 

The necks of the .30-30 Winchester 
shells are filed through diagonally across, 
| thus weakening the grip on the bullet 
which can now be easily removed by the 
fingers, uninjured. The powder charge 
from each shell is carefully saved. The 
head of the .30-30 shell is now notched 
with the file, lengthwise of the shell, and 
just to the primer. The live primer can 
|now be pushed out without difficulty or 
injury. 

The monkey-wrench is called into ser- 
vice again, opened just enough to take the 
Krag shell, but not allowing the head to 
slip through. With monkey-wrench astrad- | 
dle of a knot-hole in a board, and shell 
sticking through the hole, it is a simple 





matter to insert the .30-30 primers in the | 


Krag shells. Fortunately, these happened | 
to be the same size—not all makes inter- 
change. The primer is pressed properly 
into its pocket with a hard-wood stick 
whittled down to a sort of punch and 
slightly concaved in the end. 

The .30-30 powder charge is inserted in 


the Krag shell and the .30-30 bullet stuck | 
in its muzzle and crimped in, after a fash- | 
| ion, by pressure with the edge of the file. | 


And there you are! “Poor folks has Poor 
ways when they can’t do better.” But— 
the shells are loaded and they will shoot! 

Don’t think this method of reloading is 


| easy or quick. It isn’t. About ten cartridges 
with the simple equipment men- | 
tioned, plus sore and stiff fingers from file | 


manipulation, is all you can expect. When | 
such cartridges are used, the maker and | 
user will never fail to “get as close as pos- 


| sible and shoot where he looks biggest.” 


It's a strictly meat-in-the-pot proposition, 


not recommended, but it can be done if | 


need be, and it does do the work. The 
Krag, of course, so loaded, has the power 
| 

At a later period there was found on a 
shelf in the saddle-room, covered with 
dust, spider webs and old straps, a supply 
of small cartridges which Hippolito, the | 
caballeriso, said had been there a long time 


Nevertheless, they offered possibilities. 
Parts of these small cartridges were .32 
S & W pistol cartridges made in the 
States and the others were marked “Pat- 
ronen No. 403 nut Theilmantelgeschosses 
B fiir die Mauser Selbstlade Pistole Cal. 
7.63 Deutsche Waffen und Munitionsfab- 
riken Karlsruhe.” In other words, car- 





| tridges for the .30 caliber Mauser German 


pistol and made in Germany, too, with a 


tion of material is difficult and expensive, | 


The ALL-AROUND 
Ideal .22 Rifle 
for Offhand 
Shooting 


pressure of necessity, a way is generally | 


OR fine sport shooting “Gofort,” and 

general .22 rim fire rifle practice... with 
low ammunition expense and high all- 
around satisfaction . . . pick the Winchester 
Model 61 as first choice. A truly ideal arm, 
| with every modern refinement. Superbly 
built, beautiful, with an entirely new 
Winchester development of the closed- 
in-breech hammerless design, and 
short, snappy, fast and frictionless 
slide action. Regularly furnished 
with round barrel, to shoot .22 










| 


Short, Long and Long Rifle car- 
tridges interchangeably. 














WINCHESTER 
MODEL 


for 


pa - 








For .22 Short, 
Long and Long 
Rifle rim fire 
cartridges. 

























Full-size shotgun 
style walnut stock 
with steel butt plate 
and well curved pis- 
tol grip; semi-bea- 
vertail action slide 
handle. Round go 
pered barrel 
inches. Lyman Seid 
Bead front sight; 
Winchester 328 
sporting rear sight. 
Convenient take- 
down. Weight ap- 
proximately 5!/, Ibs. 
Same model with 
24-inch tapered oc- 
tagon barrel, cham- 
bered individually 
for .22 Short, .22 
Long Rifle or .22 
W.R.F. 


STAYNLESS 


No-rust 
-22 AMMUNITION 


For the same all-around sport and practice shooting, 
you will find Winchester Staynless .22 rim fire car- 
tridges equally accurate and dependable. They have 
the Winchester Staynless non-corrosive priming 
| which does not rust the bore of the barrel, saves 
| cleaning work and worries. You can get these car- 
tridges in either the regular Winchester Staynless, 
with greased bullets, or in Winchester Super Speed 
Staynless, with Kopperklad self-lubricating bullets. 
The Super Speeds, costing no more than regular 
Staynless, because of their 25% greater speed are 
recommended for long range shooting. Like the 
regular kind they preserve barrel accuracy. 

Ask your dealer to show you the Winchester 
Model 61 Rifle. Ask him for Winchester Staynless 
Cartridges. If you wouid like still more information, 
please write to us for folders. FREE if you mention 
Department 5-C. 


eg gee REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 5 New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


WIN. CHESTER 


TRADE MARI (eee 




















THE BIGGEST BEARS 
ON EARTH! 


HIS film, made during six months of laborious and dangerous 

work by Harold McCracken, famous explorer and big game 
hunter and associate editor of Field & Stream, contains the finest 
and most unusual pictures of their kind ever made. The Great Alas- 
ka Peninsula Brown Bear often exceeds 11 ft. in length and 1600 
lbs. in weight. This picture gives thrilling closeup studies of these 
gigantic creatures—pictures that will take your breath away. They 
have been shown before the National Geographic Society, the Ex- 
plorers’ Club, and the Camp Fire Club. 





KENAI MOOSE 


Alaska is the greatest moose country on 


The Kenai Peninsula in 
earth; and this film, also made by Mr. McCracken, contains some 
of the most unusual and beautiful studies of these majestic animals 
in their native haunts that have ever been procured by any photogra- 
pher. This film has been shown before the National Geographic So- 
ciety in Washington, and on three different occasions by special re- 
quest before the Camp Fire Club of New York. 


These Two Great New Movies 


are part of Field & Stream’s great library of motion pictures of hunt- 
ing and fishing, the finest pictures of their kind in existence. They 
are in the 16 mm. size for projection on the regular “home movie” 
projector. They are the finest entertainment that can be provided 
by any individual or club for any party of any kind. Rented for one 
evening at $2.50 per picture. Send for illustrated circular describ- 
ing these pictures. 


Field & Stream 


578 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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| 21-letter word—“Theil etc., etc., etc.”— 
thrown in for good measure. They were 
in clips of ten, two clips in a box—pretty 
little cartridges with soft-point bullets, 
having plated-steel (not copper) jackets, 
which could be picked up with a magnet. 
| The bullets were held in by three punch 
marks, Berdan primers and some sort of 
square-cut, fast-burning smokeless powder. 
But they had been there a long, long time 
and were corroded and oxidized and the 
once-shiny and nickeled clips were badly 
rusted. As Hippolito said, they were muy 
podrido. 
The firm that made those cartridges did 
a good job though. They had been ex- 
posed to unfavorable climatic and storage 
conditions for at least sixteen years and 
a lot of them still shot pretty well. 


S both these cartridges had approxi- 
mately Krag-size bullets, it was de- 
| sired to use them in the Krag if possible. 

Investigation quickly showed that_ the 
primers were too small to be used in Krag 
shells, but further “figgering” and use of 
the monkey-wrench as a slide calipers 
(micrometers were unknown in the camp 
on the other side of the mountains ) showed 
that it might possibly be worked out an- 
other and better way. 

The other way, after due experiment, 
proved to be this: The pistol shell, either 
/.32 S & W or 7.63 Mauser, was simply 
| dropped into the open chamber of the rifle, 
| the muzzle being held down. Back of it 
| was dropped an empty Krag shell which 
| had previously been very carefully filed to 
exactly proper length and poured full of 
lead. Through the center of this lead- 
filled shell and sliding freely in its hole 
ran the “firing pin,’ made from a nail. 
Thick grease held it from dropping out. 

The exact procedure of manufacture is 
|to cut the shell a little longer than right 
length, knock out the cap, enlarge the cap- 
| hole somewhat and set the shell upright 

on a board, muzzle up. Then drive a long 
thin nail into the board, letting it pass 
| through center of shell. This is your firing 
| pin, and in position. Fasten the shell so it 
| won’t move, then heat the shell somewhat 
|and pour it full of melted lead or solder. 
Knock out the nail and finish as needed. 
The trap in the Krag butt is a fine place to 
keep them. The over-all length is just 
under 134 inches for the .32 S & W and 
just under 1% inches for the Mauser 
cartridge. 

This is, of course, merely an adaptation 
of the Marble supplementary chamber, but 
an otro lado de montano version of it, and 
home-made with simple facilities, but it 
worked, the accuracy being sufficient for 
small game at short range. 

The 7.63 mm. Mauser pistol cartridge, 
by the way, is a zippy little load when 
‘shot from a rifle backed by a plugged-up 
shell. They worked nicely in the Krag. 

Extraction? Oh, yes! Those pistol car- 
tridges didn’t extract. They weren't sup- 
posed to and it wasn’t expected. However, 
it was a pleasant surprise when it was 
found that most of them would just fall 
out if the rifle were held muzzle up, when 
opened. If they didn’t, you simply dropped 
a big nail, of about 44-inch diameter, down 
the barrel. The head had been cut off, and 
it knocked them loose every time—first 
drop. 

The writer certainly does not recom- 
mend any of the extemporaneous ammuni- 

| tion makeshifts mentioned, if one can do 
without them. They are troublesome, slow 
and undesirable if there are better ways, 
but they sometimes make the difference 
between meat in the pot or going hungry. 
Also, if one becomes so situated through 
circumstance that it is necessary to devise 
emergency ammunition or do without en- 
tirely, then such makeshifts are justified. 
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EARLY AMERICAN 
By Bob Nichols 


Y friend G— dropped in to see me 
That happened to be 


the other day. 
the first and only 
him. 
guns. 


time I have ever met 


G— is a direct descendant of the Early | 
Americans. No, his folks didn’t come over 
They were on the wel- | 


on the Mayflower. 
coming committee when the Mayflower 
arrived. In fact, they gave the Mayflowers 
a shower—of flint-tipped, feathered shafts 
—shortly after their arrival. And repeated 
the welcoming gesture at frequent inter- 
vals, I understand, just to make the new- 
comers feel at home. 

At any rate, G— came all the way in | 
from the wilds of Long Island to show 
me one of his prizes. 
principal weakness is flintlocks. 
gun he carried all the way in from Long 
Island, and stalked up through the streets 
of Manhattan with, was an old smooth- 
bore, apparently of Swiss origin, and made 


somewhere around the latter part of the | 


18th Century. Long in the barrel, light as 
a feather, with straight-grip stock, the old 
gun was beautifully balanced. The steel in 


1934 


As a collector, his | 
The old } 





EMSs 


But I know he is my friend. He likes | 





BINOCULARS 


In buying a binocular or a rifle scope, it is 
true economy to choose the finest—because 
such an instrument will give you a life-time 


of superior service. 


Zeiss Binoculars of 3 to 18 power. 


ing dealers. 


<6 


Write for literature 


CARL ZEISS, INC., Dept. TZ, 485 Fifth Ave., 
728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 


Rirte SCO 








Rifle 
Scopes of 1 to 8 power. Many models at lead- 


New York 


ge? 


89 


















Springfield .30-06 Action 
Used on all Models 





For Any Kind of Big Game, Anywhere 


*“SEDGLEY”’’ SPRINGFIELD SPORTER RIFLES 











Supplied from Stock 







There's a Sedgley Rifle for every sport- 


its lock and springs still rings sweet. The 
chisel-bit of flint falls square and true and 
showers sparks a-plenty. G— traded with 






ing need... deer, moose, elk, bear, tiger and elephant. 
balanced, with 24-inch barrel, 5-shot magazine, full sport- 
ing stock and pistol grip. Lyman No. 48 Micrometer Windgauge Rear Sight. 
Gold or Ivory Bead Front Sight mounted on Matted Ramp. Weight, 7% Ibs. 







Perfectly 


‘ + ¢ . T : . Calibre .25-35 Calibre .270 
an Indian trapper up North until he got Calibre 30- “06 beomplete ee: Calibre .250-3000 } complete aes A aae 38? 
the old gun. He’d part with his immortal Calibre “7mm. J Calibre .22 “Hornet” J 

: If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Write Us—Special Rifles Built to Order 


soul before giving it up. 
“What is she, about 32-bore?” I asked. 
“Yep, you hit her right first time,” said 
G—. “I mold ’em myself, thirty-two to 
the pound. Here’s some of ’em.” And he 
produced a half-dozen shiny, fresh-molded 
balls from his vest pocket. 
“Ever shoot her?” I inquired. 
“Shoot her!” he exploded incredulously. 
| 


New Sedgley —a on Springfield Sporters Free 


Pacific Coast Representative, D. SING Co., 555 Howard St., San Francisco 


——R. F.SEDGLEY, Inc., 2308 N. 16th St., Phila.—— 
Get Yours Made Like This 




































Zeiss Zéilklein hunting 
telescope sight in G. & H. 
patented q.d. mounting. 





Griffin é& Howe Pioneer 
Restyled Winchester Model 54 


We supply the regular W inches ter , Model 54 Rifle, N 


“As recently as this morning !” 
“How does she do, without a rear sight 
to help aim?” 










v.R.A,. type. Caliber .22 ‘scope case and 


“¢ . »« . 2e-line ~ Hornet, .250/3000 Sav., 7 mm., .270 Win., or .30 Govt. ‘06, equipped with mounting, $80 or 
Shoots as true as an old bee-line. I can Lyman No. 48 W receiver sight. we add the following: Special inlet stand- $95. Consult us 
cut a shoe- string three times out of five | urd cheek rest of matched walnut, G. & steel pistol grip cap, buffalo horn for any high grade 


rebuilding, rebarreling, restocking, orna 
menting or repairs. Folders FREE. 
RIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 
Makers of Fine Rifles 
202-F East 44th Street, New York City 


oA TELESCOPE SIGHT 


Worthy successor t 
Win. 5A seope. Me 
chanically and opti 
eally improved. Wide 
ly used by target 
shooters and hunters 
$46.50 complete f.o.b 


forestock tip, removable front sight cover, quick detachable swivels and 
Whelen sling. Our patented telescope sight moupting as above and Zeiss or 
Hensoldt Zeilklein hunting telescope sight with thong-sewed sole-leather 
carrying ‘scope case (not shown). Our price, any M 54 Winchester caliber, 
for a limited time only is $132.50. For .35 Whelen, $147.50. Without ” scope, 


LYMAN . 


with her at twenty-five yards.” 

He fumbled in his other vest pocket a 
moment. 

“Here’s her powder measure,” he said 
as he fished out a brass thimble of ancient 
design. “And here’s her powder horn, 
plumb full too,” he added as he dived into 
an outside coat pocket. 

And this wasn't all, for in another pocket 
he had the necessary oiled patches. Loaded 
for bear, you might say. And G— claims | 
he can shoot the old gun at the rate of 
four shots per minute! 

After he left, I couldn't help but wonder 
what the cop on the corner would do if he 
could see G— leaving that busy office 
building and strolling down Madison Ave- 
nue as I pictured him in phantasy ... with 
eagle feathers in his hair. breech-cloth 
around his middle, and moccasins on his 
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% min. click rear mount. 5 Power magnification. Com- LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
pound achromatic B & L lenses. Close focal adjustments. 70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


TWO 


@ 
Guns in One 
Upper barrel (rifled) shoots .22; lower barrel 
(smooth bored) sheots .44 and .410 shot or ball. 
Lengths, 12, 15 or 18 inches. Fits you for large and 



















= small game or inexpensive target practice. Stock folds 
leet. up or detaches. Shoulder holster furnished. Send for 
en Catalog of Marble’s Outing Equipment. 
he phantasy became so real that I 


awoke with a start, feeling a little bit 
thankful that my great-great-grand-daddy 
was not the guy who gypped the Indians | 
out of Manhattan Is land for the price of 
twenty-three dollars and a quart of beads! 


PLEASED TO MEETCHA 
By Bob Nichols 


HE land that produced Greta Garbo 

also produced the forbears who pro- 
duced the Mossberg boys—who in turn 
prosnced the Mossberg .22 rifles that the 
Gun Professors have gone into somewhat 
mild rhapsody over in the past few months. 
Well sir, said boys sent me one of these 
cute little peanut shooters the other week. 
Have you ever unpacked one of these 
Mossberg rifles? Did you ever strike oil 
in Texas? I’m here to tell the world that 
the way these guns are done up in Grade-A 














Who ever saw 
a broken Lefever? FONE TRIGGER IF WANTED ~< > 
NE OY aus The -A- Grade, special- 

ly designed for Skeet 
but equally good for game. High grade, 
inexpensive, graceful, concave-matted 
rib, nicely line-engraved, figured wal- forearm, ejector or ivory sights at 
nut stock, shapely hand-finished small extra expense. 

OTHER LEFEVERS $17.20 to $43.20. 3c STAMP FOR CATALOG 


Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 





frame. Four 
gauges, $33.60 with 
two triggers. Pad, beaver tail 











































































Overlooking 
Central Park 


HOME in NEW YORK 


Silhovetted against Manhattan's 
sky and overlooking Central 
Park, one of the world’s most 
distinguished hotels reflects the 
utmost in service and real luxury 
in living . . . The world-famous 
Savoy-Plaza commends _itself 
to people of refinement and 
offers homelike, spacious and 


comfortable accommodations. 


SINGLE ROOMS FROM $5 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 


FIFTH AVENUE 


58th to 59th STREETS, NEW YORK 











| does she keep on throwing it. 


grease you could ship one of them around 
Cape Horn in a windjammer and tow it all 
the way back through umpty-ump thou- 
sand miles of salt water, and I’m laying 
you odds of ten-to- nothing you wouldn't 
find a speck of rust or corrosion on the 


gun after you got back. When you take | 


it out of the factory carton, it’s as full of 
grease as a corn-fed pig at butchering 
time. 
Thursday, and by the time I got the grease 
wiped off it was Saturday night, and did 
I need that bath! But after you get 
through the grease—it’s a rifle. The only 
way I know how to judge a rifle is does 


I started to unpack this one on a} 


she throw lead where you sight her, and | 


| berg I got does. A right nice little gun for 
| the money, I’d say. 
* * 5 


Another single-shot .22 in the field ! 


This one from Iver Johnson’ s shop up in 
| Fitchburg, Mass. And a couple of sweet 
little tricks on it that strike me as really 
unusual, First of all—a trigger pull that is 
a pippin. Second—a quick-cocking trick 
on the hind end of the bolt that enables 
you to get the gun into action without the 


|use of both hands and your Uncle Jed’s 


patent tooth pullers. As you shove the bolt 
home, the gun is cocked, the toggle-jointed 
(or eccentric jointed, or whatever it is), 


tend of the bolt pops up into safe position. 
When you want to shoot—and when you | 
want to shoot it’s generally the case you | 


want to shoot quick—you just press down 


on this up-sticking bolt-knob, just as sim- 
ple as cocking a hammer gun, if not sim- 
pler, and there you are. 
of gunsmithing. The knob on the bolt-end, 
however, might have been given a some- 
what shorter cocking radius to stiffen its 
resistance, thereby adding extra safety. 
* * * 
And now Iver Johnson is going to hog 


= | some more space in this column—and this 


| is about their .410 Skeet-er. Of course this 


| thusiasts. 


.410 en- 
As a 


isn’t a new gun to a great many 
But it was new to me. 


The Moss- | 


A neat little bit | 


| matter of fact I hear as how this little gun | 


| one as recent as March 25th. 


MAJESTIC and IMPRESSIVE | 


has won a couple of championship .410 
matches in the last few months. The last 


same day I was within a hundred miles 
of where the said Championship match 
was being won, only I was trying out the 
ittle gun with the short shells up at the 
Sleepy Hollow Country Club, where I 
broke 21,19,21—which, 
right good for me. Naturally, 
to pick the shells out of the breech. Those 
410 empties are hard on the finger-nails 


And on this | 


incidentally, _ is | 
I didn’t like | 


when you're forced to use Mother Nature’s | 


extractors. And the double triggers both- 
ered me a bit too. 
smoothed out of course, if the customer is 
willing to dig down for considerable more 


gelt. But just as it is, it’s a sweet gun. 


These features can be | 


Straight grip stock which is carved out of | 


some of the nicest grained walnut you 
ever laid your lamps on. Deep fore-end, 
good over-all weight, and extremely nice 
balance. All in all, something of a honey 
for the pip-pip enthusiast. 

* * * 
Note to Customers: This column will be 
devoted to giving you the quick low-down 
on what’s new in arms and ammunition. 
Don’t expect a long wheeze on nuts and 
bolts, thingumbobs and gadgets. As we 
have intimated, all we know—or care 





| about a gun is how she handles and how 





she shoots. This is a news column and it 
will never pretend to be anything else. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
IT’S A DERRINGER 


A friend has just offered me my_ pick of one 
of two rifles. They are both army rifles and one 
has on the right side the following inscription: 
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Do Motor Boats 
Hurt Fishing? 


Every fisherman feels that motor boats 
do hurt fishing, disturb spawn and do 
definite harm in a number of ways. 

Here’s a man who wasn’t satisfied 
with just thinking so in general terms 
—he set about finding out just how 
much real harm motor boats did to 
fish. He’ll convince you that many of 
the ideas you have had on this subject 
are all wrong. And he'll tell you a lot 
of things about it you never even 
thought of before. 

You'll find one of the most interest- 
ing articles you’ve ever read in Willard 


Crandall’s 


“Do Motor Boats Harm Fishing” 
in the JULY issue of 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


One of the greatest summer issues we have 
ever put in the hands of sportsmen. Every 
department contains some new ideas you can 
make use of. A dozen great articles and an- 
other wonderful etching reproduction make 
an issue you'll read again and again. You are 
sure to enjoy: 


Your Hobbies Keep You Sane 


by Elmer Ransom 
If fishing is your hobby here’s a story 
that will hit you right where you live 
—you'll probably pass it on to some- 
one else to read. 


Bird Sense 


by Hamilton Laing 
Upland hunting without a dog calls 
for real sportsmanship and the utmost 
in woodcraft. You're sure to enjoy this 
article written by a real sportsman. 


Coasters, Lakers and Pike 

by Seth Briggs 
A grand vacation article that will car- 
ry you to the a and away on a 
number of wonderful fishing trips in 
that great country. 


Men I Won’t Fish With 

by Frederick F. Van de Water 
You've met a lot of these fellows your- 
self and will get some real chuckles 
out of another man’s experiences with 
them. 


A Sportsman’s Holiday in the 
Laurentians 
by James W. Stuber 


A real hunter goes out for white-tailed 
deer and his story of the trip is 
packed with action and practical 
“dope” that will mean more results 
for you in the future as well as keen 
enjoyment now. 


Bum 
by Edwin M. Hasbrouck 


Even though you demand that your 
dogs be registered in the purple, you 
will like Bum, a mongrel who could 
point quail like nobody’s business. 


Tell your dealer to save a copy for 
you; or, better still, subscribe now. 
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Rolleiflex 


The Camera for 
The Sportsman 
The Sportsman who re- 
quires a camera which 
will capture in infinite 
detail the activities of 
the sentient things of 
forest and field—under 
conditions of unfavorable 
light such as are encoun- 
tered in underbrush and 
dense woods — will find 
the Rolleiflex the ideal 
camera for his purpose— 
for, in this camera, a 
highly luminous focusing 
finder lens projects an 
image of the scene or 
subject in actual film size 
and in life-like fidelity 
—indicating with exae- 
titude and colorfully— 
the actual sharpness and 
appearance of your finished 
Picture. Rolleiflex obtains these 
results with a simplicity un- 
equalled in any other type of 
camera. Literature on request, 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 
127 W. 42 St., N. Y. 


“ZIPPO 


WIND-PROOF LIGHTER 














“A weeks trial, then all the thile’’ 

aa, SPORTSMEN ! 
wp Light your pipe, 

ZA WY cigar or cigarette, 
(2, A Quickly, Surely, 
i Safely — in any 
Price ~=wind, with the fin- 

—est lighter ever 

built. 





Excellent for Gifts or Prizes 
* Wind-préof 
* Operates with one hand 
* 10 days without refilling 
* No wearing parts 
* Chrome plated 
* Money back guarantee 


At your dealer or write 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING CO. 


Bradford, Penna., U. S. A. 
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long rifle, hi-speed and regular. Heavy 
barrel, small bore. A target pistol built 
by gun experts. Guaranteed. Also made 
with 4%4” barrel. Send for folder. 


High Standard Mfg. Co., 165 East St., New Haven, Conn, 



















Established 1882 
JOHN MURGATROYD 


Taxidermist 


High Grade Work in 
128 Saint James Place 


All B 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ranches 

















EARN $40 
@ MONTH at HOME! 


Rs oan easily earn up to $3 | 
hou ay  re-stringing ten- | 
amazingly simple 
invention, La arn how in a jiffy. Each 
ys 100% pro. cA Your home is | 
ice! C ur_own tenets 






FREE, proven money- -making 
and Catalog of tennis eq 'ipment. 
Special Price Offer—if 


vou 
H. E. WILLS COMPANY, 





| Civil War. Harpers Ferry muskets are not worth 
| more than about $5.00. 
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| that 


| under 















—s 
47th St., Dept. A-168, "dMieace 
















- of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order, 








ESTABLISHED 1868 
4716 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 


uu. S. Oerringer, Phila. 1812. On the left side is 
U. S. and below sn at a letter P and carved on 
the stock is Col. R. Haddon. The other gun 
is of the same a ‘oa not as old, On the right 
side is stamped an eagle and U. S. Harpers 
Ferry 1853 and on the left side are the letters 
W. W. and below them the letter P. These guns 
both used percussion caps and are in quite good 
shape. Kindly inform me as to their value. 
Jack SCHOELLHAMER. 


Ans.—The name on the first rifle mentioned is 
undoubtedly Derringer and not Oerringer. Henry 
Derringer of P hiladelphia, Pa., born in 1787, died 
1868, was_a celebrated maker of firearms, The 
so-called Derringer pistol—a short vest-pocket 
type of double- or single-barrel pistol —was nz imed | 
after him. ig fact that the gun in question is 
marked U. S. would indicate that it is a govern- 
ment contr be military musket and must in view 
of the date have originally been a flintlock and 
later altered to percussion type. The fact that it | 
has been so altered has probably ruined its value 
to a collector. though I don’t believe in any case 
it would have been a very valuable arm, Few 
military weapons are. 

The other is a standard Harpers Ferry musket 
made at Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, on the 
Potomac River in 1853. It was to capture this 
arsenal at Harpers Ferry that the famous John 
trown raid was started which precipitated the 


SuootinG Epitor. 
THEORETICALLY, NO 


I had an argument with a friend recently in 
which he stated that the .30 Government rifle 
would shoot perfectly flat (I mean in a straight 
pe for a distance of almost fifty feet. Is he 

ght ? 

GrorGeE YAMANCHI. 

Ans.—You are right and your friend is wrong. 
A bullet starts to drop the instant it leaves the 
rifle barrel—except, of course, when the rifle is 
fired vertically into the air. If a bullet is fired 
horizontally from a rifle over a plane surface 
and a brick is dropped from the height of the 
muzzle at the same instant the bullet leaves, then 
both bullet and brick will strike the plane surface 
at the same instant. 

Suootinc Epitor. 


THE WRONG CURE 


In the case of a shooter who has a left master 
eye but mounts his gun on the right, would you 
advise the use of opaque glass in the spectacle 
on the left, that would partially or com- 
pletely blank out the sight of the left eye? 

Seymour CUNNINGHAM. 


Ans.—About the only advantage of completely, 
or partly, shutting off the sight of the master eye 
is that it relieves one of a certain facial and 
optical strain. But one remains a one-eyed shot 
just the same with the master eye blanketed, and 
this is the very thing one wishes to avoid. lave 
been through all this myself, and I know posi- 
tively that a man can achieve binocular shooting 
regardless of the fact that he has his weaker eye 
on his gun side. 

SuootinGc Epirtor. 


20-POWER SCOPES 


In the April issue of Fre_p & Stream I read 
where the old buffalo hunters used to use 20- 
power ’scopes. As I understand that 3 to 5 power 
is plenty strong enough to hold steady, how come 
this 20-power? 


Oxtver H. Horn. 


Ans.—Maybe I’m wrong, 
swer to this is that just 
used tele scopes: of 20 power. Of course, they did 
shoot from a “buffalo stick” rest. But even at 
and in spite of the fact that their rifles 
weighed around fifteen pounds—I do not see how 
it is possible for a man to hold steady enough 
such high magnification, In my opinion, 
either they just don’t remember what power their 
telescopes were, or the telescopes of that day were 
inferior to those of the present day in magnify- 
ing powcr, 


but frankly, my an- 
can’t believe they 


Suoorine Epitor. 
IMPORTANT RESEARCH 


Would a bullet fired from a .270 rifle knock an 
average-weight person off his feet, if said per- 
son wore a steel vest, impenetrable by this bullet ? 

Ray Beck. 


ns.—You will find an interesting article on 
the momentum, energy and stopping power of 
bullets on page 93 of the April issue of Fretp 
& STREAM. 

If you fired at a man with the . granting 
that he was wearing an impenetrable steel vest, 
I am of the opinion that he wouldn’t be knocked 
off his feet, because this light 130-grain bullet 
would smash to pieces before it had a chance to 


270, 


exert its full energy. At the same time, I 
wouldn’t advise anybody to try this experiment. 
Who knows what might happen? Frankly, I 


don’t—and I don’t hanker to find out! 
SHootine Epirtor. 





(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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A Model 21 
Skeet and 
Field Gun 
custom 
built by 
Winchester 


MODEL 21 
WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


c* UST simple addition 

is the first reason. They 
buy their Model 21 Skeet 
Gun because it depend- 
ably adds more broken 
targets to their skeet 
scores. Still, there are 
other good reasons, too, 
for turning to this fine 
Winchester double barrel. 
Look around and you see 
the shooter who has a 
Model 21 getting great 
satisfaction out of the way 
it handles. So perfect in 
balance, feel and fit; points 
so accurately; opens so 
easily. He is proud of his 
Model 21 too, from every 
angle—knows no other double is its equal. 
Knows, too, that the 1933 world’s record 
long runs at skeet—12, 16 and 20 gauge— 
were made with this best of all double skeet 
guns. 

Winchester Model 21 Shotguns are built 
in 12, 16 and 20 gauges, in three grades and 
custom built. Skeet Gun in two styles, 
straight grip or pistol grip. Your dealer will 
be glad to provide you with complete de- 
tailed information. Six leading styles, in- 
cluding Skeet Gun, are covered in the Win- 
chester Pocket Catalog—FREE on request. 





E. S. Neuschwan- 
der, 1933 winner 
of the National 
Telegraphic Skeet 
Championship, 
with a Winchester 
Model 21 Skeet 
Gun. 


The Winchester brassard—25, 50, 75, 100 
straight—is a beautiful emblem. Worn with 
pride on the shooting coats of prominent marks- 
men. Send in your verified score, made with 
Winchester guns or shells or both, and get 
yours. No obligation. 


SHOOT WINCHESTER SHELLS 


Winchester Guns and Winchester Shells, one or 
both, were used in their 1933 major competitions 
by eight out of the ten 
shooters on the official 
first and second All- 
American Skeet Teams, 
They won many other 
high honors. For your 
Winchester Model 21 or 
Model 12 Skeet Gun, 
buy Winchester Ranger 
Skeet Shells. For your 
Winchester .410-bore 
Model 42, buy Winches- 
ter Repeater Super 
Speed skeet loads. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN Dept. 5-C CONN., U.S.A. 


WINCHESTER 
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Field 


Shooting 


NEW DEAL FOR SKEET 
By A. C. Strahlendorff 


OW that blue eagles, new deals 

and codes of fair competition are 

the order of the day, the time 

seems rather propitious for a new 
deal in skeet shooting. 

Many complaints are heard that the 
latitude allowed skeet shooters in their 
choice of guns and loads is beginning to 
upset the equality of skeet contests. The 
tendency toward the use of heavier loads 
of smaller shot is rapid- 
ly becoming universal. 

In a recent shoot my 
attention was centered 
on a certain squad which 
was leading the field. 
One member of this squad 
in particular was clip- 
ping targets with re- 
markable regularity and 
as a competitor I was 
naturally interested in 
the brand of shell he was 
shooting. In answer to 
my query he handed me 
a shell from his belt. It 
was apparently a stand- 
ard trap load, for the 
label read: 314-114-7% 
ch. While I was exam- 
ining it the referee called 
the squad to the firing 
line, leaving the shell in 
my possession. Later I 
dissected that shell and 
to my surprise out roll- 
ed 1193 No. 10 shot in- 
stead of 430 No. 7% pel- 
lets. Its owner had 
become the new champion of something 
or other that day. 

Many shooters maintain that the aver- 
age scattergun is incapable of handling 
excessive loads to advantage and that the 
punishment inflicted upon the shooter due 
to recoil would offset any advantage 
gained by an increased pattern area. Quite 
true, except for the fact that these loads 
are usually shot from auto-loaders which 
absorb much of the recoil. 

Then as additional insurance against 
missing targets, the guns are fitted with 
devices which perform a dual role, in that 
they further dampen the recoil as well as 
control the shot pattern. 

That loads of this size are excessive 
and absurd for skeet shooting is conceded 
by most skeeters. That such loads have 
enabled many an _ otherwise mediocre 
shooter to produce high scores in compe- 
tition, cannot be denied. It’s part of the 
record. Unless we take heed of the direc- 
tion in which our game is drifting, it won't 
be long before some inventive chappie 
brings forth a gun and load combination 
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Roseland Team 


up, 95; Traeger, defending champ, 94; Scranton, 94; 



































































which may perhaps stop the show entirely. 

Many newcomers and some oldtimers 
are becoming disgusted with the game. 
The tyro despairs of competing in matches 
in which scores of 98, 99, and perfection 
are becoming the rule rather than the 
exception. He believes that certain super- 
human qualities are necessary to attain 
these heights. What he fails to realize, 
is that a lot of shooters have equipped 
themselves to take advantage of all the 
angles of the game. 

We are rapidly developing an army of 
trick shots. A shooter whose limited rep- 





winner of the Fiecp & Stream Cup, New Jersey State 
Championship—l. to r., Garland, individual champ, 96; Schweinler, runner- 


172 x 500 


snap shooting at tar- 
gets within ranges of from twenty to 
twenty-five yards is defeating the very 
basic purposes of skeet. A really proficient 
skeet shooter should be adaptable to more 
than one set of circumstances. He should 
be able when called upon, to smash a 
target anywhere within the confines of the 
course. The greater majority of skeet 
guns used today are not capable of doing 
this. They are designed for dependable 
execution up to twenty-five yards. Within 
this range the pattern covers the widest 
effective area. It is essential only to shoot 
fast in order that the target be struck 
before it passes beyond this range. It is 
not necessary to center the target since 
the wide scope of the pattern allows ample 
room for error in pointing. Due to the 
wide shot distribution, usually not enough 
— hit the target to ensure a clean 
break, but this is not taken into considera- 
tion. We are obviously not interested i 
the production of “nigger talcum”. Our 
only concern is to cause a visible break. 

The need for coordination of mind and 


ertoire consists of 
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muscle is reduced to a minimum. In skeet 
shooting nothing of value is accomplished 
by mechanical short cuts. Coordination 
should be the goal. Just what is meant by 
coordination? Simply the ability to attune 
the nervous system to a definite tempo. 
The nervous organism, as we know it, is 
little more than a device to connect a 
sense organ with a muscle and so enable 
the discharge of movements in response 
to stimulation. Hence, when we see a 
target in flight, certain sensory currents 
are transmitted over the optic tracts to 
the brain centers which in turn produce 
appropriate muscular 
responses necessary to 
swing the gun and pull 
the trigger. Only by 
careful and_ persistent 
practise can this instant 
coordination of mind and 
muscle be developed. If 
we attempt to chisel at 
skeet, our field shooting 
will give us the lie. 


ET us pause for a mo- 
ment and compare 
skeet with straight trap 
shooting. We deride the 
trap shooter because of 
his gun position, because 
he times his targets and 
because he uses a special 
gun not suited for field 
shooting. However, we 
skeeters are prone to 
overlook the fact that in 
straight trap shooting 
the amount and size of 
shot is standardized. 
Furthermore, the trap 
shooter holds closer and 
gets cleaner breaks than do we with our 
wide-open skeet guns. 


few years ago the National Skeet 
Shooting Association saw fit to revise the 


skeet rules. They deemed it wise to put 
some teeth in rule No. 3; the rule govern- 
ing gun position. When the contemplated 
change was made public a storm of pro- 
test arose. Some of our high-gun artists, 
who had mastered the trick of beating the 
trap-puller to the draw, became loud and 
vehement in their opposition to any change 
which would threaten their consistently 
high scores. The N. S. S. A. stood firm 
however, and today we find that we have 
developed into better skeet shots and wing 
shots for having had to comply with the 
new rule. 

All too often we hear it said that skeet 
shooting matches are becoming more and 
more a question, not of who is the best 
shot, but of who can win. Shades of Annie 
Oakley! Let’s do something about this. 
Let’s quit kidding the gallery and get back 
to some real accurate gun pointing. Let’s 
give the fellow, who for physical reasons 
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uses a sixteen- or twenty-gauge gun, a 
chance to compete on a more equal basis 
with our heavier artillery. 

A discussion of this subject among skeet 
shooters usually brings out some amazing 
suggestions and arguments. While many 
of these suggestions are impractical and 
unworkable, they nevertheless coincide in 
a common objective, viz.; the establish- 
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Traeger—new .410 champ of New Jersey 
Score: 88 x 100 


ment of a basic equality for skeet matches. 
Classification of guns as to gauge and 
choke, increase in the size of the skeet 
field and replacing the present target with 
a special skeet target of smaller dimen- 
sions are but a few of the plans advanced 
by some of the more prominent shooters. 

No one has thus far produced a panacea 
for all shotgun and pattern differences, 
nor is it likely that anyone will, but the 
glaring disparities now found in com- 
petitive skeet shooting, can and should be 
corrected. The simplest means for bring- 
ing this about would be with a standard 
load. One ounce of No. 9 chilled shot would 
lend itself as an ideal compromise load. 
This load can be used in 12-, 16- or 20- 
gauge guns with equal effectiveness. It 
restricts us to the use of 585 pellets re- 
gardless of the gauge of gun used. Then 
if we also bar brush loads from competi- 
tion, the fellow with the little twenty-bore 
can compete shoulder to shoulder with 
shooters of twelves and sixteens, confident 
in the knowledge that he is no longer 
unduly handicapped. 

In nearly all sports we find definite 
restrictions placed upon equipment, leav- 
ing only the prowess of the human element 
to decide the victor. With skeet held to 
basic equality by prescribed loads, the 
matches of the future, while possibly lack- 
ing the glamour of former high scores, 
will be more truly —— of skill. 

In December of 1933 the N.S.S.A. 
adopted a new system of clesiiasion for 
class shooting. This more or less compli- 
cated system classifies the shot loads and 
Is supposed to work like this: 


Class 1 shot load not to exceed 1% oz. 


Class 2 shot load not to exceed 1 oz. 
Class 3 shot load not to exceed % oz. 
Class 4 shot load not to exceed 34 oz. 
Class 5 shot load not to exceed 1% oz. 


In Class 1, when the full 114 oz. load is 
used, No. 8 will be the smallest size shot 
Permitted, otherwise No. 9 shot may be used 





in the first four classes. Number 10 shot 
is to be permitted in the fifth class only. 

But don't become alarmed, Brother 
Skeeter. Nothing in this new classification 
is mandatory. There’s nothing to hinder 
you from loading 1%4 oz. of No. 10's when 
you wish to compete in the worth while 
state and intersectional shoots and bring 
home the bacon. The N.S.S.A. specifically 
states that this classification has no bearing 
upon open shoots, but applies only in such | 
cases where clubs choose to conduct spe- 
cial shoots. In other words, we’re right 
where we were before. We would suggest 
that two more classes be added. Class 6 
for putty blowers and Class 7 for bean 
shooters. Then again the archery boys 
might care to add a Class 8. 

Consider for a moment the pertinent fact 
that many of us who turn in scores in the 
high nineties with our open-bored twelves, 





rarely reach the low eighties when shoot- | 


ing the closely-bored .410-gauge weapons. 
The reason is quite obvious. We open- 
bore exponents have acquired the habit of 
hitting targets not directly aimed at. The 
.410-gauge pattern permits of darn little 
error in pointing. You're either on it, or 
it’s lost. By way of contrast, a twelve-bore 
cylinder gun, pointed sloppily at a target, 
will still score a dead bird. We often hear 
the remark, “Well, they count on paper. 
But need we be told that paper profits are 
no more reliable as an index of our true 
worth on the skeet field, than in the field 
of finance? 

We are reminded that skeet was origi- 
nally developed to promote better wing 
shooting. Our skeet guns are supposed to 
be ideal for this purpose. But surely no 
self-respecting sportsman would care to 
pursue the denizens of our forest, field, 
or marsh with some of the present-day 
skeet equipment, maiming and wounding 
the game in the same way he chips and 
nicks his skeet targets. 


Epitor’s Note: Last month, a somewhat 
opposite view was taken in these columns. 
This month, Mr. Strahlendorff ably pre- 
sents the other side. Every Skeet field is 
an open forum. So is this Department. 
What do you say? 


NEW JERSEY CHAMPIONSHIP 


ITH the 1934 champion, runner- 
up and former title-holder on their 
squad, the Roseland Community Gun Club 
team captured first leg on the Fiery & 
STREAM Cup placed in competition by 
Eltinge F. Warner, the publisher, at the 





Art Strahlendorff consults his personal 
yogi—and sees this in the future! 


sixth annual New Jersey Skeet champion- 
ship shot at Dover Skeet Field March 
24 and 25. | 

A 22-inch replica of the nationally fa- 
mous Fietp & StrEAM Cup competed for 
at Lordship last autumn, the New Jersey 








WINCHESTER 


N both trap shooting and skeet, 
the Winchester Model 12 Re- 
peating Shotgun as ordinarily built 
for hunting has won many great 
victories and the widest popularity. 
Specially selected, in its various grades, it 
has been the winner of countless champion- 
ships and the highest national honors. 

If you, too, like to shoot a pump gun, you 
can get your ideal in the Model 12. Wide 
range in stock and slide handle choice. Bar- 
rels plain, with solid raised matted rib, or 
with ventilated rib. Famous Winchester 
target-grinding trap choke or new skeet 
choke. Fast, smooth, dependable action. And 
the extra fine hang and handling feel that 
mean added targets. 

New Model 12 Skeet Gun, as shown above, in 
12, 16 or 20 gauge. Standard Grade, with raised 
matted rib barrel, checkered full pistol grip, check- 
ered extension slide handle. Winchester skeet choke. 


Ask your dealer about a Model 12. Catalog FREE. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 5-C New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


BUY WINCHESTER 
TRAP and SKEET SHELLS 


Like Model 12, Winchester Shells are highly popu- 
lar for both trap and skeet shooting, have to their 
credit endless lists of important winnings in national 
and regional tournaments. For trap shooting, Win- 
chester Staynless Leader, Repeater and Ranger trap 
loads. For skeet, Winchester Staynless Ranger Skeet 
Loads; in 410 gauge, 
Winchester Repeater 
Super Speed Staynless. 
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With single lever control for Skeet 


MopberNizeE 
this lightning fast Wonder Trap. Cuts down 
target breakage. Greatest safety. Ruggedly 
built. Sold complete—two Wonder Traps, sin- 
gle lever control, and all accessories, pull wire, 
pulleys, bell cranks and tension 
only $99. NOTHING ELSE 
full information about the Wonder Trap Skeet 
Outfit, and the famous 
Blue Rocks, write 
Chamberlin Target and 
rap Works, Reming- 
ton Arms Co., Ince., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


your club with 





BETTER THAN 6 
Different BARRELS! 


The POLY CHOKE is a 
complete self contained, 
finger adjusted variable 
choke for any pump or 
automatic shotgun and 
permits whatever pat- 
tern is needed for best 
results in any kind 
of shooting! 
Six dif- 
ferent de- 
grees of 
choke plus 
two degrees of 
reverse choke in- 
stantly available 
making any pump 

or automatic a PER- 
FECT “ALLROUND” 
gun. 

Send for folder 


The POLY CHOKE CO. 
191 Franklin Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


1 vA pH UNTERS 
ea & TRAP SHOOTERS 
h 


Your Shotgun 





lodernize 


Every shot fired thru Compensator 
gives perfectly distributed pellet pat- 
tern—killing to outside edge. Choke 
tubes for all game, long or short range. 
Also Skeet, traps. Reduced recoil im- 


16, 20 ga. Write for Free Folder. 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. ... Middlefield, Conn. 


CUTTS COMPENSATOR 


springs—for | 


TO BUY! For | 


Remington, 













proves aim. For Single bbl. shotguns, 12, | 











GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 
“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept. 8 St. Paul, Minnesota 
















sw | State Cup must be won three times before 
lit can be retained permanently. 


Mayor 
| John Roach, Jr. of Dover presented the 
| Cup to Captain Frank Traeger, Jr. of 
| Roseland’s team in the absence of Mr. 
| Warner, who was unable to attend. 
Roseland broke 472 x 500 to win. The 
Orchard Hill team of Madison, placed sec- 


| ond with 466. The Loantaka Club of Flor- 
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“That's a hand-made gun,” he said. 

“Is it a good gun?” the Irishman in- 
quired. 

“The best we carry.” 

“How much is it?” 

“Three hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars.” 


“Tl take it,’ came the prompt answer. 


Just as cool as custard pudding. And twice 





Photo W. H. Oakey, Jr. 


Stea-a-a-d-y! Remember how this made your spine tingle last November? 


| ham Park came third with 458. Dover 

Consolidated Sportsmen were fourth with 
| 450, and the Willow Gate Club of Trenton 

| fifth with 428. 

| <A crowd of 1500 spectators watched the 

; Championship shoot. 


HIS HERITAGE 
By Bob Nichols 


Y friend John has been a gun sales- 

man for many years in the leading 
sportsmen’s shops of New York. He has 
a rich store of anecdotes woven around the 
| famous men and women he has helped out- 
fit. The thousands of guns he has sold have 
brought down game from Barnegat to 
Tanganyika, and even in farther and less 
well-known corners of the earth. 

But the story John tells that I like best 
does not concern a wealthy or a famous 
patron. It is about an unknown man of 
humble station, a red-faced Irish foreman 
of a subway excavation gang, who walked 
into the store one sultry summer noon- 
day about twenty-five years ago, and 
tripped friend John into making the big- 
gest mistake in judging a customer that 
he ever made before or since. 
| The man walked into the store garbed 
in overalls. He appeared to be around 
| sixty. Obviously, he had divided his 
bucket-lunch hour to allow time for this 
gun-shopping adventure. Notwithstanding, 
he stepped into the store with all the as- 
surance that the Irish, God bless ’em, seem 
|to be born with, be they peasant or peer. 

“I want to see some twelve-gawdge 
guns,” he announced. 

“Certainly,” said John, 
of twelve-gauge guns—” 

He didn't get any farther. 
| “I said twelve-gawdge guns, young fel- 
ler. And it's twelve-gawdge guns I’m 
wantin’ to see,” came the Irishman’s quiet 
retort. 

“This is a good twelve-gawdge gun,” 
John replied, taking the cue. And he 
handed the customer a gun that sold for 
around thirty-five dollars. 

“IT want a hand-made gun,” said the 
customer simply, not even deigning to take 
the proffered weapon in his hands. 

John decided to give his cocky cus- 
tomer a jolt. Laying the low-price gun 
aside he casually took from the gun-case 
behind him a_ beautiful double-barrelled 
shotgun. He handed it to the customer. 


“we have a lot 


as matter-of-fact. “ And I'd be wantin’ a 
good case to go with it,” he added. Which 
also added forty dollars to the bill. 

John couldn’t believe his ears. He says 
he could hear his own voice mechanically 
asking the man whether he wanted the 
purchase charged, or did he want to pay 
for it. 

“T’ll pay for it now and come for it after 
work.” And with that, the man in over- 
alls peeled off four one-hundred dollar 
bills, plus a ten and a five, and laid them 
on the counter. 

While John made out the sales slip, the 
subway foreman stood holding the gun, 
seeming for the moment lost in reverie. 
His heavy, gnarled hands passing slowly, 
almost caressingly, back and forth, over 
the slim, satiny barrels, the polished wal- 
nut stock, 

“You might be wantin’ to know why I 
buy as good a gun as this?” he asked 
quietly. 

es,” said the young 
“frankly, I would.” 

“I’m a poor man,” he 
my life I suffered for the want of a good 
gun. I can’t leave my boy any money. But 
I can leave him a good gun to remember 
me by.” 

He left the store. John never saw him 
again. Never knew his name. A young gun 
salesman gulped his lunch-hour coffee past 
a bit of a lump in his throat that day. 

Somewhere in the audience today, I hope 
there is an Irish son of an Irish father 

. who would like to know the little story 
of how he came to inherit a fine, hand- 
made, twelve-gawdge gun! 


TWO MORE STATE CUPS 


Two more Fretp & Stream Cups are 
now up for State 5-man team champion- 
ship competition. 

As we go to press, the Fietp & STREAM 
Cup for Pennsylvania is being shot for at 
the Pennsylvania State Skeet Champion- 
ship (April 29) at Cacoosing Gun Club, 
Reading. . 

The Fretcp & Stream Cup for New 
York will be introduced to its captors 
(guess who?) at the N. Y. State Shoot at 
the Utica Gun Club, Utica, N. Y., May 
19-20. 

The Freep & StrEAM Cup added con- 
siderably to attendance, as well as inter- 
est, at the N. J. State Shoot, reports say. 

(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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OLD SHOOTING FRIENDS: SPANIELS AS 
ALL-ROUND DOGS 


By Freeman Lloyd 


friendly towards the springer spaniel 

as an all-round shooting dog, that we 
receive so much favorable correspondence 
regarding these dogs. Thorough training 
or breaking makes for perfection in the 
working qualities of almost any breed of 
dogs, but it is recognized that a spaniel 
takes less time to break than a pointer or 
setter. Still there can be no reason to 
espouse the cause of spaniels as being such 
capable bird dogs as those old four-legged 
friends of the pointing persuasion. While 
you have to walk behind the spaniel as he 
covers almost every yard of country, the 
vastest areas may be taken in by the wide- 
ranging and fast-going larger and freer- 
moving, thoroughly-trained bird dogs. The 
setter is a descendant from the larger land 
spaniels of centuries ago; and the superior 
length in leg, and larger bodies with bigger 
heart room, have fortunately been kept up 
to the more or less recognized pointer and 
setter standards of 24 inches for dogs and 
22 inches for bitches. You cannot, with 
success, run ponies against the larger thor- 
oughbred horses. For a longer distance 
than 100 yards your whippets will have no 
chance against greyhounds. Height at the 
shoulder and length of limbs—providing 


[' is because Fretp & StrEAM has been 


the bodies be well and truly formed—must 
always produce the greatest speed and 
stamina. 

That the springers or any other land 
spaniels of sufficient activity and strength 


have been employed for all-round sporting | 


purposes during centuries of time cannot 
be denied. There are plenty of pictorial 
proofs to demonstrate that such a dog was 
the common hawking and shooting dog 
for alland sundry in medieval times. More- 
over, spaniels were and are looked upon 
as particularly useful for pheasant, wood- 
cock, snipe and wildfowl work. Spaniels 


are known to be good water and re- | 


trieving dogs: their willingness for taking 
to the water has been proved in the coldest 
elements that even Canada can provide. 
For rabbit shooting, spaniels have always 
been used in European countries; indeed, 
it is questionable if any shooting party 
over there would employ single hounds, 
large or small, for rabbit-shooting. The 
noisy hound is a deterrent to the upland- 
game shooter. True hounds belong to the 
chase rather than to the small game-shoot- 
ing diversions. 

In connection with the all-round work 
of a particular springer of considerable 
field-trial and bench-show renown, the 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE SHOOTING 
Springer or other spaniels used for partridge shooting must be kept well in hand, in order that the game may 
be flushed within killing range 


Courtesy: M. Knoedler & m 





















Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 


Tiow to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dog owners and breeders. Full r) 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc ReEmepirs 


Mailed Free—Address 
Q-W Laboratories 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 





Dept. 4 








GUARDIAN AIREDALES 


The best type of Airedale for your home and 


children. Noted for wonderful dispositions. 

Also good hunters if trained. Male and female 

pups for sale. Adult stock at reduced prices. 
For full information address 


BRANDRETH LAKE KENNELS 
Brandreth, N. Y. P. Brandreth, Owner 











Oorang Airedales 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round utility dogs, are ex- 
cellent retrievers on upland game and waterfowl; nat 
ural pheasant and grouse hunters; the best-known 
breed of silent-trailing tree-barkers for raccoon and 
big game. Then too at home they are perfect watchdogs 
and companions for adults and children. Choice regis- 
tered puppies $20.00 to $35.00, shipped on approval. 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE LaRUE, OHIO 








Wires To Brag About 
Full of Style and Play 


Most Aristocratic Wire- 
Haired Fox Terrier blood- 
linesin America. All papers 
and safe delivery guaranteed, 
Very reasonable now, write. 


Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 








AUCTION-BY-MAIL!!! 


I am offering sixty beautiful Springer Spaniels and English Setters 





r will be ¥ 
you the dog. Beautiful pups, b 
ad, stud dogs. All nt 





your print malcel end for list! fo rican money accepted at par. 
AVANDALE KENNELS (reg.) 
342 Main St. €. Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Canada 











COCKER SPANIELS 


The ideal pet and hunting dog com- 
bined. Carefully bred puppies for sale. 
Also other sporting dogs. 
Address: WILLIAM K. DICK 
ALLEN WINDEN KENNELS 


Allen Winden Farm Islip, L. I. 
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’M WAITING 


FOR MY BATH WITH 


GLOVER’S KENNEL and FLEA 
SOAP! 


Bathe your pet at 





regular intervals, 
for its beneficial } ry 
cleansing value, Wk ' 
stimulation of hair bi, Wy 
growth, removal of h » ete 
doggy odor, pro- aes 
tection against skin i 

diseases, etc. —— e 
Noordinarysoap 
does these things. 


Ls. sem 


Get GLOVER’S KENNEL ond FLEA 
SOAP. It’s scientifically medicated. Aids healing 
of sores of Mange and Eczema; relieves itching; 
keeps coat healthy; kills fleas and lice. 25c cake. 
Glover's Animal Medicines are sold by all Drug, 
Dept., Sporting Goods, Seed and Pet Stores. 


GLOVER’S 


IMPERIAL 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 

















T * . 
raining 
Chesapeakes 
and 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 
Yard break- 
ing and force 
retrieving 
taught all 


Springers 





MONTY MONTAUK breeds. 


Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale 


W.H. HAND 


Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 








Two great books! 
The Work Of A Master’s Hand 








‘* ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
““ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING”’ 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 

on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 

etter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 

friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve 

ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 





Or: 
| year's sub. to FIELD & STREAM §2.50 
ALL — AND THEIR Both 
en 2.00 for 
34.50 $3.25 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 
Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM §2.50 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR Both 
TRAINING .c.ccccssoee ne: ae 932s 


$4.50 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 














written evidence of a perfectly responsible 
person will be read with interest. It says, 
in part: 

“I feel that the general public does not 
really know the possibilities of the springer 
spaniel. I have seen them do such marvel- 
ous work on all sorts of game that I am 
sure if everyone knew as I do what they 
can do, no shooting man would be with- 
out a springer. 
| “If we springer-lovers could only edu- 
cate the general shooting public to the 
knowledge of what the well-trained spring- 
er is capable of, no man who could have 
one would be without a springer. 

“Take our —— for instance. We can 
go out here and shoot a few rabbits over 
him and have the pleasure of watching 
him work. He may spring a covey of quail 
and we get shots as the covey rises ; mark 
where the singles go, and —— will hunt 
them out as carefully as possible. He will 
usually point them and, on command, hold 
a point as well as any pointer or setter. 
We use him as a non-slip retriever with 
pointers and setters, and many a bird 
would have been lost had we not had 
with us. We take him in a dove field and 
he sits at heel until each flight has passed ; 
and goes out like a shot and picks up dove 
after dove. In a duck blind he is as well- 
| mannered. Those who say there is no use 
for a springer spaniel in the South, simply 
do not know what they are talking about.’ 

Here is the old, old story regarding an 
exceptionally well-broken spaniel; for, 
after all, some of us prefer the term 
“broken” rather than “trained” in connec- 
tion with handling spaniels of all ages 
Restraint—and plenty of it—must go into 
the making of the all-round springer re- 
quired for moving fur or flushing feather 
so that the game provides immediate sport 
for the gun. There are few spaniels that 
will point singles as described in our cor- 
respondent’s letter. But the constant super- 
vision of the not-to-be-denied sportsman- 
handler will surely make a willing slave 
of an unusually energetic shooting friend. 











RETRIEVING REQUIREMENTS 
By Dorothy Taylor Ferguson 
Part III 

PEED should be encouraged in a slow 

dog, and can be encouraged to a certain 
point, though a slow dog can never be made 
a really fast dog but he can be made faster. 

Speed in retrieving is, to my mind, the 
| least important requirement in retrieving 
work, though nothing is unimportant that 
makes for finish and perfection of the 
entire work that the retriever must be 
trained to do. 

Speed is certainly more important at 
trials than in the shooting field, for at 
trials a judge may have to decide between 
two dogs with only a hair’s breadth be- 
| tween them. Then naturally, all else being 
| equal, it is the dog with speed, pace, dash 
| and style in the performance of his work 
which will win over his slower and less 
brilliant rival. 

But grave danger lies in just that, and 
we should take warning. Many handlers 
}and trainers who have had a fine slow 
worker put down at trials by reason of 
| lack of speed and dash do not realize just 
why it was done, and determine that they 
will devote their efforts to developing 
speed in their dogs so such a thing will 
not happen again. That is all very well 
taken to a certain point, but no further. 
If taken further, what may happen in the 
future is that the mistaken urge for speed 
at trials will overbalance the good sense 
of trainers and judges alike. Then we who 
are interested in retrieving dogs may see 
our retrievers and their excellent work, 
| which obviously cannot all be done at top 
| speed without losing many of its fine 
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A FAST RETRIEVER 
English-type field-trial cocker spaniel retrieving pheas- 


ant, These cockers are usually high on the leg, 


strong-jawed and active 
points of perfection, become victims of 
the speed mania, as other breeds of trial 
dogs have become victims to it at times. 

Only when all other work of two dogs 
is equal in every respect should a judge 
put the one with speed, dash, pace and 
style over his slower rival, and never be- 
cause speed and other similar qualities 
may cover up in the judge’s estimation 
other faults which a flashy way of going 
may serve for a moment to hide. 

Speed is relatively unimportant and 
should remain so, else we may run the risk 
of making our retrieving dogs into a lot 
of “flat catchers” rushing with lightning 
speed and brilliant style hither and yon, 
heads in air, over-running their noses, 
just on the verge of being out of control 
every instant, and all the vital, careful, 
necessary slow work that must be re- 
quired of a retrieving dog will be lost for 
the sake of the dangerous fetish, speed, 

I like to see a dog with drive, dash, 
speed and style just as well as any other 
lover of good work. It is a beautiful finish 
for one’s dog to have, but that is all it is 
—a finish, and it should be regarded as 
such and no more, very desirable for 
many reasons, but not worth the sacrifice 
of sounder qualities. 

In this short résumé of retrieving re- 
quirements, I have purposely not gone into 
the matter of control, as it is a foregone 
conclusion that a retriever must be under 
perfect control at all times in order to do 
any of his work properly. 


The End 
THE BELMONTS AS DOG LOVERS 


HE passing of Raymond Belmont, of 
Middleburg, near Leesburg, Virginia, 
removed another of the members of a great 
dog- loving family that for three genera- 
tions have been importers and breeders of 
high-class hounds and other sporting dogs. 
Second son of the late August Belmont 
II, President of the American Kennel Club 
for many years, Raymond maintained the 
Belray Beagles—a pack that had no peers 
as little hounds of the very highest breed- 
ing and good looks. But, unlike others of 
the distinguished financial house, Raymond 
had no particular taste for banking: his 
country inclinations favoring the diver- 
sions of cross- country riding and racing, 
beagling, shooting and the chz ise generé ally. 
Many years ago, while his father was 
abroad, Raymond Belmont was called up- 
on to take up what appeared like a re- 
sponsible position in his sire’s chair. But 
it appeared to his sporting visitors that 
the lad had no use for figures or financial 
charts. Such evidences of the banker’s 
calling were absent from the young man’s 
desk. In their places were many photo- 
graphs of single hounds and beagles 
pack. Pedigrees and other kennel docu- 
ments were ever handy in the top drawer 
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on the right-hand side of the young steeple- 
chaser and master of beagles. 
So it was not surprising that the chief 













LABRADOR RETRIEVERS AT STUD 


financial center of New York saw little ~ Wn yy Dodane = ae Ay 

of Raymond Belmont. He retired to fair X Lady Daphne X Delyn of Liphook 

Virginia and enjoyed the life and leisure » ig a ty ws Soebery Rieke tient 

of the country gentleman. X Drinkstone Peg X Dinah of Wongalee 
The late August Belmont II was noted tmp. Drinkstone Mars Imp. Banchory Dapper 

° : . i Ps Ps ° y Ch. Banchory Danilo By Blackworth Midnight 

for the excellence of his smooth-haired © Ch. Drinkstone Peg X Banchory Student 


foxterriers, among these being Rachel, the 
international champion bitch of the ’80’s. 
His eldest son, the late August Belmont 
III, was exceedingly fond of pointers and 
possessed prize dogs of the breed. The first 
August Belmont, founder of the financial 
house, imported Gordon setters. These ar- 


rived early in the ’70's. The black-and-tan | WINGAN KENNELS East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 
brace came from the kennels of the Baron l 


English Setters 


These dogs are from the famous kennels of 
Champion Drink- KT. HON. LORNA, COUNTESS HOWE 
mg by base Dk. G. H. MONRO—HOME, MR. H. A. SAUNDERS 
0 Thitmore anc . . 5 . 
ide cee All are big winners of certificates on the bench and field trials and have 
Pride of Somersby been heavily shot over. They combine the best blood lines in England. 
POINTER AT STUD—Imp. Boyd of Butterthwaite, by Ferndale Faro x Glenarm Coronet 
English Winnings—25 times Best in Show, 300 times First 
Stud fee to approved bitches on application to Kennel Manager 
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Urs 5 Champion Grey Friar. Perfect development, condition everywhere. 
A and delivery guaranteed. Prices $40 and $50. Service WRITE Fo: “ 
fant and to Patron $40. R YOUR Frew Copy of “SERGEANT’S 


Doc Book” on the care of dogs. Our FREE 
Apvice Department will answer questions 
about your dog’s health. Write fully, 

Feed Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 


E. B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(6 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 W 
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Your Fishing 
Equipment FREE! 


UST by way of example—the complete bait 

casting outfit shown below can be yours in 
return for a little spare time—and anything 
else advertised in Field & Stream can be ob- 
tained in the same way. 
In your city there are a great many men who 
are fond of fishing and hunting. You can easily 
persuade them to subscribe—many of them 
now buy copies from the newsstands regularly. 
In a very short time you will have the neces- 
sary number of subscriptions to get the equip- 
ment you want. Many men have gotten 4 sub- 


scriptions in an hour. Hundreds of readers have 
equipped themselves for hunting, fishing and 
camping without cost. 


Why not you? 





Above: Level wind, anti-back lash, quadruple 
multiplying reel. Yours free for three yearly 
subscriptions. 





Above: Double-header bait cast- 
ng line, 22 Ib. test. Double 
strength and wear is braided into 
both ends. Middle part 40 yds. of 
level line; each end 5 yds. of 
double strength. Value $2.50. 
Yours free for 2 yearly subscrip- 


tions. 

Left: Split bamboo bait casting 

; rod. High grade, genuine agate 
guides and top. Value $15.00. 

Free to you for only 12 sub- 

scriptions 











Above: Tackle Box—steel, 
waterproof with cantilever tray, 
14” long, 6'4” deep, 6” wide 
Yours for only 1 yearly sub- 
scription. 

FIELD & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me complete information about obtain- 
ing merchandise free, and also send sub- 
scription order forms and sample copies. 
Name 

Address 

City 


State 





EXERCISE YOUR GUN DOGS 


UST because there is no work for your 
eager gun dogs to do, is no reason for 
your cutting down their generous food al- 
lowances. Dogs in prime condition are as 
much the prides of their owners as they 
are pleasures and joys to their masters’ 
friends and visitors. Thin dogs with un- 
clean skins will give a bad name to any 
kennel. Like every other potential pur- 
chaser, the dog buyer goes “window shop- 
ping” wherever his automobile can travel. 
Plenty of food and exercise gives the 100 
per cent appearance that commands a 
re tH market: a bag 0’ bones and a hank 

’ hair cannot be given away. 

So if you desire to keep your dogs from 
getting over-fat, soft in muscles and ten- 
der-footed, why not put them in harness 
and work them just as sled dogs are em- 
ployed? Dogs enjoy exercise of any kind: 
they bark and do not whine while pulling 
their loads. 

lox-hunting farmers who cannot afford 
to keep one or two horses solely for hunt- 
ing, find them especially useful for the 
seed drill. Harrows are avoided, for the 
hunter is apt to run back into them. 

George Ryman, who maintains a large 
kennel of English setters of bird-dog as 
well as bench-show caliber, reports that 
last winter he constantly used team after 
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training their dogs at home will know 
how to go about it. 

The present writer has been at dach- 
shund trials in Belgium and Holland. The 
last tests were observed on the wastelands 
or sand dunes near Amsterdam. As will 
be shown, the light and loose soils are pref- 
erable for the easier tunneling of artificial 
earths that are dug fan-wise, the ribs of 
the imaginary and open fan forming a 
maze of runs into which the quarry— 
usually a fox—is turned and set free. As 
the plan was understood, the tunnel that 
formed the arc of the fan was free or 
open for internal ingress or egress, so that 
the fox could keep moving about, and 
evade the dachshund as he might. The tun- 
neling was of planed lumber with remov- 
able sections on top—the whole being 
slightly covered with sand or light soil. 

When the dog was placed at the mouth 
of the earth or handle of the fan, his time 
of entry was taken, and the dachshund en- 
couraged to pick up the scent of the fox. 
This, let it be written, he usually did 
with apparent delight. If his nose was 
good he would soon be heard rattling or 
pounding along the tunnel or tunnels. If in 
luck, he would soon locate the quarry and 
bait the fox, the dog giving tongue while 
he lay a foot or so from his head-on enemy. 
The duration of the dog’s performance up 
to this point was immediately recorded. 








KEEPING SETTERS IN GOOD CONDITION 


Ryman, Shohola Falls, Pa., 
Trevallen Pete and Trevallen Ben 


Ceorge 


team of gun dogs for draught purposes. 
Moreover, he declares he will continue to 
put his dogs in harness. He believes that 
increased discipline may be attained: the 
master has the whip hand. The condition 
of the Ryman setters denotes full bellies 
and the consequent bloom of health. 


FIELD TRIALS FOR DACHSHUNDE 


HE German word “dachshund” trans- 
lated into English means “badger 
dog”: and badger hunting was the rea- 
son for this dog’s existence. The dach- 


shund is sometimes described as a “teckel” 
or terrier. This long-bodied and short- 
legged dog has considerable pluck as well 
as the bodily build that shall help him 
to go where the earth pig may go, deep 
down into the badger’s earth or sett, usual- 
ly on the hillside and under the cover of 
thicket or woodland. In Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium and other European coun- 
tries, regular field days and trials are held 
for dachshunde, the quarry being badger 
or fox. 

The United States Dachshund Field 
Trial Club proposes to hold tests for their 
earth-going dogs, and Rudolph Ilgner and 
Fred Vodegel are engaged in translating 
and drafting a set of rules for field trials. 
With these hints, anyone interested in 


recommends sled work for idle gun dogs. 
the two former sired by Trevallen Prince of Orange 


Left to right: Canada Pat, 


The next procedure was to carefully re- 
move the board under which the dog and 
the fox were supposed to be. If the quarry 
was there all very well and good: he was 
a teckel that could be trusted. On the other 
hand, if the dachshund was a false babbler 
or plain fraud and had been barking at 
an imaginary vulpine, he was ruthlessly 
yanked out of the artificial burrow and 
consigned to ignominy. 

In all instances the fox was carefully 
handled with long tongs. There was an 
absence of undue harshness ; indeed, direct 
cruelty was carefully avoided. 

It is probable that American dachshunde 
trials will be held on woodchucks which 
are hard-bitten and worthy of the serious 
attention of any terrier or teckel dog. As 
for the American badger (which is a 
slightly different animal from his European 
cousin of the same name), he is not only 
the fastest-digging animal of his weight 
but a devil let loose when, perforce, he has 
to fight a single dog. 

Putting dachshunde or terriers to earth 
should have a very praiseworthy effect on 
dachshund and terrier breeders. It should 
instruct them that dogs of unsuitable 
heights or weights for going to earth are 
useless for the purposes for which they 
were originally bred. Field or earth-going 
trials will popularize the breed. 
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HANDLING GAME EARLY 
By Horace Lytle 


N a number of occasions, and, spe- 
cifically in the April issue, I have 
had considerable to say on the 


length of time it often takes to bring a 
bird dog down to the proper handling of 
game. It has not been my intention to infer 
that slow developers represent the invari- 
able rule. I do think it is more generally 
the rule than not that high-strung puppies 
are slow in reaching steadiness on game. 
Even then there are exceptions to all rules. 
I once helped train an unusually good 
pointer bitch which really took over her 
own education and required very little help 
from us. She started pointing steadily al- 
most the first covey she ever scented, and 
seemed to be steady to shot and wing 
right from the beginning. I can't seem to 
remember that we ever did much of any- 
thing except take her afield and give her 
the opportunity‘to hunt. Yet she was a 
high-class individual in every sense of the 
word and several times a field-trial win- 
ner, 

In speaking of precocious youngsters, it 
is a pleasure to show a picture of a young 
setter puppy owned by Whit Cook of 
Harmontown, Mississippi. This puppy was 
sired by Rubel’s Topnotcher, a field-trial 
winner. He has never lagged or trailed 
a brace-mate and goes out on his own re- 
sponsibility and finds birds independently. 
He is shown here pointing a covey in 
Mississippi on January 30. And yet he 
wasn't more than six months old at the 
time! Puppies which can and do handle 
game at an early age do exist. The point 
I have previously made is that this is very 
often not the case and some of those 
which in later life become the very finest 
performers may be listed among those 
that did not show any early steadiness. 


Another picture shown herewith is that 
of Gladstone Sis (F.D.S.B. 156716) point- 
ing when she was but three months of age. 
Our reader, to whom we are indebted for 
this picture, says: “She has become one 


of the finest dual-purpose dogs in the State | 


of New York. She has had the limit on 
all game killed over her each season. This 
picture is sent to demonstrate that they 
don’t have to be old enough to die before 
they are of use. The man who trained Glad- 
stone Sis believes in starting them young.” 


SORE TAILS 


URING the past hunting season I 
noted that I had quite a number of 
letters from readers asking what to do for 
dogs which developed sore tails from hunt- 
ing. With those which carry very merry 
tails in the field, this is indeed a common 
difficulty. Some cases never get so bad 
that they need special attention. The tail 
heals up pretty well between seasons. 
Other cases, however, can become really 
serious. When that happens, a question 
arises as to what is the best thing to do. 
If the condition isn’t too aggravated, per- 
haps taping will answer the purpose. In 
using adhesive tape on a sore tail, how- 
ever, the whole secret lies in starting far 
enough back and putting it on tight 
enough, You don’t want it too tight over 


the sore part, but you do want it good and | 


tight behind that. Otherwise, the first few 
switches against brush will knock it off, 
even before it has had a chance to start 
proving a protection. 

The proper procedure is to start the ad- 
hesive tape at least four or five inches back 
of the sore part. Wrap it good and tight 
until close to the sore part and then start 


A PROMISING SETTER PUPPY 
Gladstone Sis (F .D.S.B. 156716) pointing at three months old. She is owned by Arthur Cardell, Albany, N.Y. 









Efficient bio-chemists 
in Chappel’s famous 
Diet Kitchen for Dogs 
have proved the superiority of 
Ken-L-Ration as a complete food. 

Ken-L-Ration contains only the 
finest cuts of the superior fresh meat 
of the horse. Animals are raised by 
Chappel Bros. just for this purpose. 
Choice cuts of beef are not generally 
used for dog food. It only stands to 
reason that the finest fresh horse 
meat is better for your dog than the 
“leavings” of any other meat. 

At your quality 
dealer. If you feed 
three or more dogs, 
write for free folder: 
Three Ways to Feed. 


CHAPPEL Bros. Inc. 


113 Peoples Avenue 
Rock ford, Illinois 


KEn-- 


THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 











IRISH SETTERS 


Beautiful puppies and young dogs from the famous 
SKYLINE 


strain, known from coast to coast for its superiority 
in the field and on the bench—consistently stylish, 
birdy, beautiful and intelligent. 


W. J. Thayer South Byron, New York 
Mail address, Bergen, N. Y. 








Irish Setter 
Pups 

Ej Dual purpose, bred 

J f for field, can win 

ll LAGE m™ on bench. Some 

4 is, rs “ 

ERNEST D. LEVERING 






seven months old. 


Ruxton, Md. 








DOG TRAINER 


Setters, Pointers, Springers, Cockers and Re- 
trievers carefully trained for Gentlemen's shoot- 
ing Pals. More than 30 years a bird hunter, 
guide and trainer. References. Litter of pedi- 
greed Cockers expected shortly. 


E. N. ATHERTON 


Address Ship to 
Danville Junction, Me. 


Upper Gloucester, Me. 
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TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T- 
KILL HOOKWORMS and LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS (A scientific treatment.] 
Dogs and foxes become infested at early 
age. Special size capsules fordifferentages, 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


ST AAA Fae EY 


FRE £ no M BULLETIN No. 652 


pegeent Cp anese—Ueiges 
Address Desh N-16-F 


Animal Industry Dept. o: 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 

SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 

Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 

Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B. C. 

ind Old Country blood-lines. Also young springer 

spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best 

breeding hooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 

be en on game. Safe delivery guaranteed 


S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 








NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon <> Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial 
Catalogue ten cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


Kentucky 


Berry 


I Nalelac)-lacvele, 
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NEW! Tae Bird- Dog Training Collar NEW 
‘* TRAINO’ A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, Ps 3s., the noted shooiing 
dog expert, writes 


Since wasng these collars last season I would not be without them for 

ny amount as | coneider them the most human training collar poe- 
sibieto make. J get better resuite with \ess work with them than ang 
other collar I ever weed. Guan W. 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one. BY MAIL Postraip, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 


Serra 








AMERICAN FIELD 


An Illustrated Weekly 


For practical sportsmen—hunting yarns, 
adventurous fishing tales, nature lore, 
the thrills of bird dog trials. Many spe 
cial features of exceptional value to 
sporting dog owners. Use the coupon 
; 1 hy 


rial s scription 


» PuBLISHING Co 


AMERICAN I 
+4 n St., Chicago, Ill 


So. Dearbo 


state 











to ease up a little. It is a good idea to put 
a little cotton over the sore part and wrap 
the tape over that. This will not only add 
to the dog’s comfort, but will keep the 
tape from sticking too tight to the sore. In 
other words, it will be easier to remove 
and easier on the dog when it is removed. 
Such a bandage, properly put on, will stay 
put against any obstacle. 

A word of caution, however, should be 
injected in the case of taping tails. Nothing 
is better for any sore part than fresh air. 
A properly taped tail has the air cut off. 
Therefore, the tape should never be left 
on to exceed two days at the very outside. 
It will be infinitely better to tape fresh 
for each hunt. The tail which has been 
protected from damage during the day is 
then exposed to the air at night, and that 
is highly beneficial. 

In the case of tails sore enough to re- 
quire continuous taping during a hunting 
season, however, the chances are that 
amputation would eliminate what other- 
wise may become a very burdensome duty. 
Don't perform such amputation yourself. 
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on his own part. In other words, I’d be 
quite particular that the owner didn’t put 
one over on me, simply by claiming, “I 
trained him that way.” If the dog, after 
such flushing, remained absolutely steady 
to shot and wing, it would help to prove 


that he had acted in accordance with 
orders, because he had been trained that 
way, rather than that he had flushed the 


birds through any natural unsteadiness on 
his own part. If I could be convinced that 
I were not being subjected to a handler’s 
cleverness in covering up what otherwise 
would be a fault—and it would be up to 
a capable judge to do that—then I per- 
sonally would not fault the performance. 

I must admit it is possible that different 
judges might have different conceptions. 
If any judge, however, should get the idea 
that the handler, from intimacy with his 
dog. knew that the dog was about to flush 
anyhow, then certainly the performance 
would be discounted. Yet absolute steadi- 
ness to shot and wing thereafter would go 
far toward disproving that theory—as 
would also the fact that the dog had not 





A GOOD POINT 


Setter puppy, six months old, shown pointing a covey in Mississippi. 


Her rightly-proud owner is Whit Cook, 


Harmontown, Mass. 


Don’t just cut the tail off. Have the opera- 
tion performed by a licensed, graduate 
veterinarian. He will make a clean opera- 
tion and sew the skin together over the 
wound. A clean amputation, made an inch 
or so back of the sore part, will heal 
quickly and will probably eliminate forever 
thereafter any soreness. 

I once had a bitch whose tail became so 
sore that it started to rot. It was the most 
painful thing I have ever witnessed. My 
veterinarian made a clean amputation a 
couple of inches behind the infected part 
and the result was a happy one, because 
my little bitch was never bothered by sore- 
ness again. I’d rather have a hunting dog 
with a tail two or three inches short than 
I would one with a tail a perpetual source 
of worry and bother both to me and to 
the dog. 


PROPER FLUSHING PROCEDURE | 


NE of our readers writes: “In read- 

ing accounts of field trials, I notice 
that the handler always flushes the birds 
after the dog has pointed them. Would it 
be permissible to have the dog flush his 
own birds after he had held them to the 
satisfaction of the judges? Of course, he 
would not be allowed to chase them. I have 
trained my dog in this manner, to flush at 
command, and he rarely if ever chases a 
bird now.” 

The writer’s personal reaction to the 
above inquiry is that if I were judging a 
trial where such a_ performance were 
shown, I should be inclined to give the 
dog full credit under certain circum- 
stances. It would have to be definitely 
manifest to me that his procedure was in 
response to the command from his handler 
—and from no standpoint a deliberate flush 


stepped up until actually ordered by the 
handler to do so, which command a judge 
would probably want to be sure about and 
hear given, in order that he might feel no 
uncertainty about it. 

My only added comment would be that 
I personally prefer to do my own flushing. 
Dogs are hard enough to get perfect and 
keep perfect on their game anyhow. Tuo 
allow a dog in the process of training the 
liberty of doing his own flushing would, 
it seems to me, have a strong tendency to 
increase the possibility of his taking undue 
liberty at other times. I can conceive of 
the practice resulting in a rather pretty 
performance. I can also conceive of it pav- 
ing the way for some dogs to acquire bad 
habits. I wouldn’t want one of mine to 
make a nice find a quarter or a half mile 
away, and decide to do his own flushing 
before I got there. I seem to see this as 
a strong possibility under the system as 
mentioned. I’d feel a lot safer by training 
mine never to flush under any circum- 
stances. If I have indicated undue fear, 
I should be glad to be corrected. 


COON-DOG TRIALS 
By Edward A. Briggs 


ANY practical coon hunters today 

believe that the coon-dog trials are 
too artificial to have much intrinsic value. 
The trial is held by daylight, when no 
wild coon would be abroad. A captive coon 
is led on chain over a prescribed course, 
is then “treed” and pe ke tied in the 
tree. A number of coon-dogs are lined up 
at the starting point of the laid trail and 
released at the word, and are expected to 
run the trail through to the tree. The 
winning “tree dog” is that one which first 
locates the correct tree and “barks up.” 
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Keep Your Dog 
Keen...Alert with 





Doc & Puppy Biscurts 


This carefully balanced ration contains 
the food elements your dog needs— 
and likes! That’s why it makes him 
smart—frisky—bright-eyed! Teeth and 
gums need the exercise this hard, dry, 
chewy food gives. Feed Milk-Bone to 
your dog at least once a day. Sample 
on request. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
449 West 14th St., New York 








German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 











GERMAN SHORTHAIR 


Puppies and half-grown stock at reasonable 
prices out of imported sire and dam, dogs of 
outstanding bloodlines and highest type. None 
better obtainable in the United States at any 
price. No timid or man-shy puppies such as 
shipped out from large kennels. 

JOSEPH BURKHART 





St. Croix Falls Wisconsin 








WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer, 
guards, loyal compan- 
ions; useful and_ intelligent. 
Low prices. Send stamp for 
catalog. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 





HIGH CLASS POINTERS andSETTERS 


Trained dogs and puppies shipped for trial, 
satisfaction guaranteed. Send ten cents for 
illustrated sixty-six page catalogue with new 
low prices on pointers and setters, fox and 
rabbit hounds, beagle hounds, coon and com- 
bination hounds. 








OAK GROVE KENNELS _ INA, ILLINOIS 





KILLS MANGE 


Overnight, Or Money Back 


The mites which cause sarcoptic 
mange are killed almost instantly by 
Gabriel’s Mange Formula. The irri- 
tated skin is then promptly soothed 
and healed—scratching usually 
stops overnight. In hundreds of ob- 
\ stinate cases, it has succeeded where 

| all else had failed. Used and en- 
[aa » dorsed by many of America’s finest 
<“w kennels, Just as effective for many 
other skin diseases of dogs, foxes and live- 
stock. Money promptly refunded if it does 
not please and satisfy you perfectly. Don’t 
delay! Mange spreads, and simple home 
treatments won’t heal it. Sent ponvell. 12- 
ounce Size, $1; Kennel Size, .75 (stamps 
or money order), Full Piieaiee upon 
request, on our mange remedy or any other 
dog problem, Our “Dog Manual” sent free. 


Gabriel’s Laboratories, Desk 16, Tell City, Indiana 


















In many trials a place is also given to the 
first “line dog”—that is, the first dog to 
carry the trail accurately between two 
flags near the tree. This “line dog,” as 
such, is not required to locate the tree. 
Ideally, the first “line dog” is likewise the 
first “tree dog,” but in actual practice he 
very frequently is not. 

Criticism of the whole system, then, is 
as follows: 

First, the field trial does not prove that 
the winning dog knows how to search for 
and strike the trail of a wild coon, to the 
exclusion of other animal trail scents, 
wild or domestic. 

Second, the trial does not prove that the 


| winning dog can cope with the difficulties 


of a wild coon trail scent, such as crossing 
or following water, running fences, pene- 
trating thick cover and repeatedly doub- 


ing 

Third, the trail scent of the “leading 
man” is always present with that of the 
coon and may be utilized by the dog in 
keeping to the line. 

Fourth, there is no practical value in 
giving a place to a “line dog.” This merely 
puts a premium on speed. A coon-dog 
which does not tree and locate his game 
is analogous to a bird dog which merely 
flushes and does not point his birds. 

Finally, a dog may be developed to the 
point of consistently winning in such field 
trials on a led coon, and yet be utterly 
incapable of striking, trailing and treeing 
wild coon. 

The value of such coon-dog field trials 
is, therefore, almost wholly indirect. The 
trials are easily attended, easily viewed, 
are spectacular to the general public, cre- 
ate a superficial interest and permit wide 
and “padded” publicity through the award- 
ing of “wins” and the paying out of cash 
prizes. Attending coon hunters have the 
opportunity to meet each other, to ex- 
change ideas, to see dogs other than their 
own. They may be stimulated in their own 
private activities of hunting wild coon and 
breeding practical, efficient coon-hunting 
dogs. 

Of themselves, such coon-dog trials do 
not raise the working standards of coon- 
dog breeds. This fact is attested to by the 
number of cross-bred mongrels and 
hounds of unknown blood lines which con- 
tinue to win at the trials. The improve- 
ment of the coon-hound as a breed lies 
wholly in the hands and brains of those 
hunters who regard the trials as of secon- 
dary importance to actual night hunting. 


N all official trials for bird dogs, span- 

iels, beagles and foxhounds, the dogs 
are required to work on wild game under 
natural conditions. The winners are wide- 
ly bred to and maintain the working 
efficiency of the breeds. Among coon-dogs, 
however, only one club, the Coon Dog 
Association of Alabama, conducts _ its 
trials on wild coon, in the woods, at night. 
Such a trial takes time, patience and 
energy, but it identifies real coon-dogs and 
sound breeding stock. To the initiated, the 
led-coon trials are of minor significance 
in the field-trial world, despite the money 
they pay out and the publicity they are 
given. 

These comments are offered, in part or 
in whole, for any discussion value they 
may have or suggest. 


Epitor’s Note: Frecp & STREAM is in- 
terested in promoting the best welfare of 
sport—any and all sport of field or stream. 
We are indebted to Mr. Briggs for his 
submission of the comment above, which 
was prompted, he says, by the reference 
in our January issue to coon-hounds and 
coons. The views expressed are those of 
Mr, Briggs. Fretp & Stream does not 
want to start a debate, but we are asking 
a competent authority to write a short 
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The Makers of Flit Present 
the Best Formula Ever Developed 
For Ridding Dogs of Fleas 


FLIT POWDER FOR DOGS 


This new powder is certain 
death to fleas. Neutral in color, 
it does not show on dog. It has 
no odor. It retains its power. 
Hence when sprinkled in beds 
and kennels, it not only kills the live fleas, 
but those hatching later from eggs, effec- 
tively freeing dog from vermin. Harmless to 
normal skin of man or animal, and is unex- 
celled for parasites on house birds, poultry, 
and all pets. 


Note These Low Prices 
Small size .... 10¢ 
2's ounces... . 25° 
One pound .. $1.50 


Fi le 
Or eed “POWDER 


PRODUCED AND GUARANTEED BY THE 
MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY 





ie 








SHONGuM KENNELS 
PINE BUSH, N. Y. 


IRISH SETTER PUPPIES 
Usually for Sale 
Of Best Foreign and American Strains 


Field and Bench Prospects, $35 and up 


Mild weather is here; puppies will 
thrive. Business is on the up-trend— 
Puppy prices will soon rise.... We 


have a few nice pups on hand and sev- 
eral litters due soon. We will accept 
advance bookings for pups... . Why 
not buy or place your reservation with 
us now; take advantage of present con- 
ditions? 


REDUCED STUD RATES 


for May, June, July 


DREXEL’S TYRONE RAM 
SHONGUM MIKE RED JACKET \Fee $25 


Particulars on Request 








High Class Shooting Dogs 


We offer for sale the finest lot of 
we have ever owned. These dogs are trained carefully 
and thoroughly experienced in the field. Have dogs 
suitable for any place they are used; see one, try it be- 
fore you buy. They are priced so reasonable every one 
can own a shooting dog; every trained dog sent for trial. 
also sold on Easy Payment Plan to the ones needing. 
Don’t wait till the season opens, get our prices and in- 
formation now. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 


setters and pointers 








Irish Water Spaniels 
“TWO LIMITS, TO GET ONE” 


Yes that’s about the size of it when you shoot duck and 
in fact pheasant or other upland birds, without a re- 
triever. Tried and proven for over half a century, you 
don’t have to GUESS what “‘PATSEY"’ will do. An 
ALL AROUND RETRIEVER, land or water. Wonder- 
ful intelligence, affectionate, easy to handle. Puppies, 
youngsters, trained ~~. SAFE DELIVERY and SAT- 
ISFACTION GUARA EED. 
Percy K. oq Chico, Calif. 








Setters, Pointers and Spaniels 
Broken dogs and puppies for sale 


Dogs taken to board and train. 
Clean healthy kennels. 
CONNON KENNELS AND GAME FARM 


Mysrerie Road, Green Village, 4 Jersey 
Mail address: Madison, N. J. 











Portable Kennel Yard 

Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14’x5" 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex- 
tra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 


| $26.50 for COMPLETE 








Pat'd Clips. Send 6c in postage for Booklet 85G. 
Us BUFFALO WIRE WORKS co. ? Inc. 
and (Formerly Scheeler's Sona; Est. 18 

Canad 574 Terrace Bu falc, N. Y. 
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Ringnecks, Goldens, Silvers, 
Amhersts, Melanistic Mutants 


Birds and Eggs 
Bob White Quail 


Japanese Silkie Bantams 
Eggs of all birds for April, May and 
June Delivery 
With each order will give a pamphlet of 
practical helps in care of eggs and both 

young and old birds. 

Many other game and ornamental birds 
to be had at times. 

Stock not on hand can be had through 
the best of connections. 


FRANK W. FULLER, Salisbury, N. C. 














RAISE TWO-POUND BULLFROGS! 


No food to buy! Breeder lays 10,000 eggs 


Start anywhere 


ullfrogs sell $1.00—$3.00 dozen. Season just starting 
FREE, illustrated book, ‘‘Fortune in Frogs,’’ explains ev 
erything. Write today! 


American Frog Canning Co. (106) New Orleans, 


La. 





SILVER FOXES and MINK 


The finest can buy of our 
Silvertipt Time payments. 
Moose Lake Fur & Animal Farm 


One North La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


money famous 


strain. 








PHEASANTS 


Ringnecks for Breeding and stocking. Breeding 
stock of Reeves, Mutants, Amherst and Golden. 


Booking orders for eggs of Ringnecks, Reeves, 
Mutants, Amherst and Golden, 
Write for prices. 
TIOGA PHEASANTRY 
Newark Valley New York 











RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We Supply Stock and Buy What You Raise 
PAYING YOU HIGHEST PRICES— 
Established 20 Years. Big Profits in 
a New Zealand Whites, 
ete. — to start. Big rabbit 
book j= jog and monthly market 
bulletin showing prices we pay our 

breeders sent for only 10c. Kakress 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Inc. 
NEW CITY, Rockland County, N.Y. 











Box 415 





FANCY GAME BIRDS 


Pheasants and Ducks 

Amherst, and Kallege 
Safe delivery guaranteed, For full 
John Henry Dick, 


including teeves 
Pheasants. 
details 
Allen Winden Farm, 


address . .. 


Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 







alifornia Valley Quail 
(also called Peacock Par- 
tridge), gamey and ornate 
—for sporting purposes and 
beautifying estates—thrive in 
any climate in the world. Write 
for free pamphlet to MALIBU 
QUAIL HATCHERY, P. O. ad- 
dress, 614 Walden Road, Beverly 
Hills, California. 











rovaa SQUABS WAN TED 


Responsible market men in U. 8. cities write u 
they will take all our customers can ship of PR 







today for 68-p ag book, 1934 oul 
letins, learn why, how, where, pric« 
mos. trial our risk "Our 34th year. 


ce vsoure ROCK SQUAB CO. 
. St.. Melrose, 


Royal squabs, at 2 to 3 times chicken price 
One pound weight in 25 days. Join! Breed 
them! Send 10 cents (dime or I tamps 


Massachusetts. 





“DEER FARMING” 


by MURPHY O. TATE 
The only fascinating and 


most profitable business. $1.00 postpaid, 


MOOSE LAKE FUR & ANIMAL FARM 
One North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 


book on this newest, 














| pies out of a mahogany-colored bitch, 


comment on the other side of the question 
in a later issue. We never wish to be con- 
troversial. We always desire to be in- 
formative. That is our sole purpose in the 
matter of publishing these comments on so 
important a sport as that furnished by 
coon-hounds and coons. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
PROOF OF MISALLIANCE 


Qves.—A friend of mine has a litter of pup- 
registered, 


by a dog in Childress, Texas; also a solid, deep 
red, by a Red Jacket dog at Wichita Falls. But 
all the puppies are solid black, even to their 
toenails! Some say they will turn, some say nay. 
hese puppies are now over two weeks old and 
they are still a jet black. The owner of the bitch 
left her with the man at Childress, who owned 
the dog to which he wished to breed her, and 


when he went after his bitch, several days later, 


he noticed that the owner of the dog was also 
the proud (?) possessor of a large black police 
dog. Do you think it possible that the police dog 


could be the proud father, or do the Irish setters 


} sometimes have black litters? 


| with me. 


| ple, 








| timidity 


S. SeBastTian. 


Ans.—True-bred_ Irish 
jet-black puppies. The indication is positive evi- 
dence that a misalliance occurred. There isn't 
any question about it. The breeding of pup- 
pies, therefore, is in doubt. Ep.] 


STARTING GUN SHYNESS 


setters never produce 


Qves.—I spent much time working my English 
setter on game before the season and had the dog 
in fine working form. The first day of the 
season I made the error of taking a companion 


The dog froze on point and 
was flushed. My companion shot both barrels 
and missed. IT brought the cock down. The setter 
started to hunt dead and the bird being a crip- 
ran. My companion killed the bird on the 
ground with the dog about three yards from the 
bird. Then the dog paid no attention to the bird 
and sat down. 

got the dog working again after a little 
coaxing, but as soon as he would sight my shoot- 
ing companion he would sit down and absolutely 
refuse to work, I quit hunting immediately and 
kept him out of the field a few days. I then 
hunted him alone with great success, putting in 
two weeks of fine shooting. I find that he is a 
natural retriever, 

again took another 


a pheasant 


companion with me. 
The dog would find game, point, then break point, 
returning to me, and sit down at heel. He re- 
peated the same action for the rest of the season, 
even while hunting alone. 

V. E. 


Ans.—Your companion who killed the pheasant 
three yards ahead of the dog which was chasing 
it performed a very unfortunate act. When hunt- 
ing with a good dog you want to be mighty 
careful how you choose your shooting com- 
panions. There are a lot of fellows I won't hunt 
with, and I positively refuse permit anyone 
to spoil a dog for me. 

You will have to build up the dog’s confidence. 
Work with him alone until you are sure his 
is cured. When his confidence has been 
built up sufficiently, you may again be able to 
invice a companion to go with you—but choose 
your companions well, and let them know that 
you expect to control their methods when shooting 
wer your dog, LEpb.] 


Pose. 


to 


HE’S A COVEY DOG 


Qves.—I have an English setter 4% years 
old. He has a wonderful nose and is the best 
covey dog I have ever seen. He is also good on 


singles if you could get him to stay in. Immedi- 


ately after the shot on the rise, and if birds 
have fallen, he will retrieve them perfectly, but 
then he is off for parts unknown. I have used a 
bell on him and that doesn’t seem to hold him 
in. Is there a remedy for — Our hunting here 
is mostly in very heavy sage grass, and he is 
| hard to locate after he is * the fields. He is 
very stanch and at times we have found him 
more than an hour after losing him. We also 
| have timed him on point with a single bird 
for twenty minutes. C. W. Turner. 
Ans.—For Southern hunting, which is usually 


done from horseback, you want a good wide 
dog. Personally, I would a lot 


good covey dog than a dog merely good on singles. 


You can’t shoot singles anyhow until you find 
the coveys. I wouldn’t bother about trying to 
hold the dog in too much. My suggestion would 
be that you carry along with you a long lead. 


After the dog has found d@ covey, snap this long 
lead to his collar and use it to hold him down 
while working singles. It'll be a bother—but it’s 
merely a penalty you have to pay for having a 
good, wide, covey-finding dog. Last January, in 
Mississippi, I used a long lead on one of my 
own wide covey dogs, and it worked out pretty 
well. My only other suggestion would be that 
you hunt two dogs—one good on coveys, and one 
good on singles. [ Eb. 


(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 
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TARNEDGE FOXES 











Oldest Esta siismep 191 
anch Have Won Gran 

rane Show Championsh 
in U. S. (Best Fox in 


National Show) 
Four consecutive ye 
and One-Third of 


Every Fox Sold 
Bred by e Winne 
Make several re the net profit by buying officially certified foun 
tion stock that will produce consecutive generations of Prize Winn 
and High Priced Pelts with initial cost and maintenance the same 

w_or average grade of foxes. Catalogue. Sabattis, N. 
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25 to 1 shot wins! 


Wild Life Nurseries 
Oshkosh, Wis., under 
1934 write as follows 


and Game Farn 
date of April l 


“FIELD & STREAM, 
578 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 


I know you will be interested in the re 


sults we have received from our ads 
your magazine. From one ad we have al 
ready received over $700.00 worth ¢ 


business and the ad is still pulling an 
we won't have final records to offer unt 
the end of the year. We think this | 
better than an excellent return on ou 
investment of $28.80 which was the cos 
of the ad, and just one indication of th 
pulling power of ads placed with you 
magazine. That is why we want to in 
crease our space from two inches to thre 
and you may count on our being wit 
you every month of the year.” 


FreLp & STREAM has carried the large: 





rather have a | 


volume of advertising of any magazin 
in the sporting field for twenty consecu 
tive years. 

Why not let us prove our worth to you 


GREATEST DOG BOQ 
Ever Written/ 











SECON D EDITION—JUST OUT! 


How to Train Your Bird Do 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful wag eee 256 pages of pra 


information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an ¢ 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinat' 
story of actual tralning as you've ever read. 


The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of ¥ 
& STKEAM. His other book on training, ‘‘Breaking a 
Dog,’’ has sold thousands of copies on merit. This 





| book is better still—and this second edition is bigge 
better than the first. 


Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different tupes of 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a pla 
| each type of dog character. 


| Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you 
them trained for you, this book will help you to get 
out of them in the hunting field. 


{ year subscription for Field & Stream and a co; 
this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 

2 vear subscription and a copy of book (value $6 
for only $4.50. 


Book alone: $2.00. 


order now, to 


Field & Stream 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 


Send your 
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Esta s.issep 1910 
Have Won Grand 
y Show Championship 
(Best orm 
National Show) 
Four consecutive years 
and One-Third of all 
i rizes. 
Every Fox Sold is 
Bred by e Winners 
officially certified founda- 
erations of Prize Winners 


maintenance the same ae 
. Saba’ N.Y. 


wins! 
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for Pleasure or Profit 
Learn how the experts do it! Keep 
abreast of happenings in this field and 
legislatign affecting it. Follow Federal 
plans to stock farm lands. Read— 


GAME BREEDER 
é& SPORTSMAN 


Formerl; HE GAME BREEDER, established 1912. 
fore than @ sporting magazine—more than a trade journal. 
- and interesting material. Published 
onthly—price $2.00 a year. 

PECIAL OFFER: Send $1.00 for trial 9-month order. 












-page pheasant rearing or 46-page quail rearing manual 


|Pill be sent you FREE. Address 


GAME BREEDER & 


SPORTSMAN 
5 E. 42 St. N 





irried the largest 
f any magazine 
twenty consecu- 


ir worth to you? 





FOR SALE 
NICE FERTILE 


English Ringneck Pheasant Eggs 
from two-year old’ hens, per 100 $20 
Genuine Buff Cochin Bantam Eggs, per 100, $15 


Terms: Check with order, Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Carolina Game Reserve, High Point, N. C. 





1G BOOK 





Large Bobwhite Quail 


Hardy native Virginia pen-raised birds for restock- 
ing your coverts. We use latest-type Colony brooder 
houses. No bantams on farm. Booking orders now for 
summer deliveries of half-grown birds. Prices and 
instructions for releasing on request, 


Northern Virginia Quail Breeding Farm 
Fred. W. Sharp, Jr. The Plains, Va. 








EGGS EGGS EGGS 














Pheasant Quail {2 
Wild Ducks Turkeys {5 
Specially Selected . Finest Quality |& 
BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 
John G. Alley Easton, Md. 








—JUST OUT! 


ur Bird Dog 


LYTLE 
ns. 256 pages of practica 


nd new PROLOGUE (re) 
ing Post by special per; 
nger Foreword; an entirt 
tion and as fascinating § 


Nickerson Game Farm 
Redding, Conn. 
Now booking orders for Mongolian Pheas- 
ant Eggs and Poults from selected Breed- 
ers. Pheasants for restocking. 





ever read. 


jun Dog Editor of Fret 
sining, “‘Breaking a Bin 
pies on merit. This neq 
ond edition is bigger an 


ia different tupes of dongss 


il. He outlines a plan fa 


Decoys—Callers—Trained Birds 
(Shot over often 1931-32-33) 

Wild Decoy Mallard $4.00 pair; Eggs $2.50—1 
English Callers $8.00—$7.00—$6.00 pair; Eggs $5 
—$3.50—12. Black Mallard $10.00—$8.00 pair; 

) 2. Belgian Callers $15.00—$12.00 pair; Eggs 
$5.00—12. Duck book 25e—Goose Booklet-—25c. Canada 
Geese, old and young, new low prices. Wood ducks. 
Redheads, canvas, other ducks, geese, drakes. Safe 


2. 
















@ you can accomplish won 
‘s. Or, even if you har 
will help you to get mon 


trival. 
BREMAN COMPANY DANVILLE, ILL. 





gsm” BROOK TROUT 


yy of book (value $6.00) 


$2.00. 


Stream 
lew York, N. Y. 


rook Trout of exceptional quality. 
‘lace orders now for early spring de- 
ivery, Eyed eggs in season. Thirty years 
f successful propagation. 


ARADISE Brook Trout Co., Cresco, Pa. 








ew York. N. Y~ 
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We inspect, plan, 






We can improve your hunting whether it be ducks, upland birds 
or game. We are practical hunters as well as wild life specialists 
of long experience and can produce good shooting for you. 

Whether you have a big preserve, or a few acres, you'll profit 
by reading our new, free booklet, ““The Secret in Attracting 
Game.”’ Write for it. Describe your place and we'll 
make planting suggestions free. 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES and Game Farm 


P. O. Box 71B6, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
plant and stock game preserves. Also furnish 
guaranteed, purebred hatching eggs. 















RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS 
$1.50 per dozen 
Native Bob White Quail Eggs 
$2.50 per dozen 


Delivered, Cash with Order, 


J. J. LAREW Mocksville, N. C. 


Pheasant Eggs 


From select breeders, Ringnecks, Mutants, 
Goldens, Lady Amherst. Stock for fall 
delivery. Write for prices. 
ROCKY KNOLL PHEASANT FARM 
GREENSBORO, N. C., RT. 1 








SANDANONA PHEASANTRY 
MILLBROOK, N. Y. 
Established 1907 
Now booking orders for Ringneck 
Pheasant Eggs, in quantities not less 

than 50 eggs per shipment. 





20,000 EGGS 


Pure native Bob-white and California Val- 
ley quail, Ringneck, Melanistic, Golden, 
Silver and Ambherst pheasants. Black 
_ and Japanese Silkie bantams. Write 
or list. 


Kendall Bros. Guilford, N. C. 





> Foods Planted Now| 


Attract Fall Ducks! 


Quick-growing Foods Ducks Love— 
DUCK MILLET, DUCK’S MEAT, 
DUCK POTATO, WILD CELERY, ete, 

Ready to plant. Sure-growing. 38 years’ 
success, Low Prices. Write, Describe 
Place — Free Planting Advice — Folder. 
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QUAIL EGGS 
Pure Native Bob-white Stock 
We specialize in quail eggs. 


Upcanp Game Farm 


Salem Virginia 








TERRELL’S 403D Block 
NORTHERN BOB-WHITE 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 
) 
E G G S QUAIL, RINGNECK, GOLDEN, 
SILVER, AMHERST, VERSICOLOR, MELAN- 
ISTIC MUTANTS PHEASANTS. We also have 
a few extra cocks of Golden, Silver, Amherst 
and Melanisties for sale at very low price. All 
two years old and in full plumage. 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
Wm. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. 


Ringneck Eggs & Day-old Chicks 


Settings of (15) eggs, $2.50. Write for prices on lots 
of 100 and more, 90°¢ fertility guaranteed. All eggs 
from selected stock, selected and correctly packed 

One-day-old chicks, 30c each in lots of (10) or more. 
Live arrival guaranteed. Postage paid. 


SOUTHLAND GAME FARM 
WALDRON BalILy, JR., Mar. 
Morehead City, North Carolina 














RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS 


Fertility guarantee 


No less than 100 lots 
Early order, early delivery . 
LA BRANCHE ESTATE, Hillsdale, N. Y- 











PHEASANT EGGS! 

Graded, dated eggs from finest breeders. Special diets 
increase constitutional vigor, vitality and hatchability. 
Fertility tests run on each pen. After all, you want 
eggs that hatch! 

Ringneck: 15-$3.00; 50-$9.00; 100-$16.00; 1000-$150. 
Pure Mongolian: Eggs from superb stock, 30¢ each. 
Melanistic Mutant: Eggs from choice dark strain, 25¢ 

each. 

Terms, 10% with order, balance c.o.d, 3% discount 
eash in advance. Early orders get early delivery. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 

Box 10 


Wallace Grange Ephraim, Wisconsin 





ATTRACT WILD 
PLANT NOW 








their N 
™hold thotgands where only a few are now stopping. No 





DUCKS & FISH 


ural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring and 


need to go miles for sport. Bring abund&nce of game or fish to your favorite hunting or 


fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, Wil 
tractive Natural Foods described in free illu&rated book. It tells what, when, where and 
how to plant a permanent feeding ground. Wri\e, describe grounds, and receive free plant- 


ing advice and book. 


Pion 
Ask about services 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIE®, Box 331-A, 


ers in Developing Bett: 
of expert to examine.\ plan and 








Celery, Duck Potato and over 30 other At- 


331-A, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
and plant large properties 


er Huniing and 
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origin of the 
decoy ducks 


Ques. (1) What was the 
call duck? (2) Where 
first used in this country? 


Ans. (1) The 


were 


original English call 
duck is a domesticated variety of the 
mallard, bred for small size, and some- 
times called the toy mallard. They are 
said to have originated in Normandy. 
Really small specimens are now very 
scarce. (2) Shooting over live decoys is 
said to be an American practice supposed 
to have originated in Massachusetts. 
Ques. lor the purpose of ide ntification, 
what ts the color of the canvas-back duck’s 


This department, 


outdoor 


IROQUOIS DAHL 


lore. Read it regularly and add to your 


air through broken bones, but they could 
hardly live in this manner. Livingstone, 
in his Expedition to the Zambesi, page 49, 
says: “One of the comb or knob-nosed 
geese, on being strangled in order to have 
its skin preserved without injury, con- 
tinued to breathe audibly by the broken 
humerus, or wing-bone.” 


Ques. To decide a question which has 
arisen in our group—which is the larger, 


the sora rail or the little black rail 
crake? 

Ans. The little black rail is the smallest 
of the rails. It is about 5 inches long. 


which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
knowledge. 


Field & Stream—June, 1934 








of their food are changed into liquid, seems 
to answer the purpose. 


Ques. Do records prove that a great 
many more male bob-whites are born than 
females? 

Ans. No records exist which would in- 
dicate this absolutely, though we have a 
general idea that more males are bagged 
by hunters than females, whether because 
there are more of them or because they 
are more easily bagged is a question. Ray, 
the English naturalist, claims that Euro- 
pean quail hatch approximately one-third 
more males than females. 





eyes? Ques. (1) Are the 
Ans. Red. jack rabbits we have 
- 9 ° ° ° - 1 here (Kansas) 

Ques. There was What’s Wrong With This Picture? aie of an tae 


once an old sailors’ 





story about abirdwhich 
carried its single egg 
under its wing until 
the egg hatched. What 
hird did this refer to? 


ANS. Wilson’s 
stormy petrel, also 
known as Mother 


Carey’s Chicken or the 
devil’s bird. 

Ques. If quail eggs 
are taken up and 
handled and then re- 
turned to the nest, will 
the hen bird continue 
fo brood them or will 
ihe nest be deserted? 

Ans. It has been 
noted in quite a great 
many cases that eggs 
so handled cause the 
quail to desert the nest. 


Ques. To what ap- 








Howard 1. Hasrings 





Wo aa Susie 


erie Wt 








proximate minimum 
were bison reduced in 
this country when they 
were so nearly extinct? 





This is the third of a series of six pictures. The reader sending in the 
best letter or letters telling what is wrong with them will receive an origi- 
nal cil painting of a Field & Stream cover. Letters should be sent to the 
Picture Contest Editor before September 10, 1934. Contestants may send 
in letters now or wait until the last of the pictures has been published. 


hares? (2) What spe- 
a cies are they? (3) We 
have one jack which 
turns whitish in_ the 
winter. Is this a vary- 
ing hare? 

Ans. (1) All jack 
rabbits are closely re- 
lated to the Old World 
hares, but in this coun- 
try the name “rabbit” 
has been so generally 
misapplied to them that 
the name sticks. They 
are hares. (2) The 
hares are probably the 
gray-sided jack rabbits 
(i, californic us). (3) 
This jack is probably 
the prairie hare, one of 
the links between the 
jacks and the varying 
hares. 

Ques. In a discus- 
sion about hawks, it 
was asserted by some 
members of our club 
that the rapid and low- 
flying hawks did more 
damage to other birds 
than those that fly high 











Ans. In 1895, ac- 
cording to some rec- 
ords, there were only 


800 bison remaining in 
the U. The number 
even lower. 

Ques. Is there a bird which deliberately 
uses the shed skins of snakes for a nest 
decorati on in order to frighten ual 
ers away: 

Ans. The crested fly-catcher adorns its 
nest with these phantoms, whether for the 
purpose you suggest or not, it is hard to 


may have dropped 


affirm. 

Ques. How long and to what weight 
does our western mountain lion grow? 

Ans. Total length will go from seven 
to nine feet and the weight from 150 to 
200 pounds. 

Ques. The statement you made some 


months ago with reference to air breathed 
by birds, penetrating even into the bones, 
was interesting. Though a bird hunter for 
years 1 never knew this. Here's a ques- 
tion: In following up the clue you gave 
me, I have been told that birds can even 
breathe through their bones. Is this a fact? 

Ans. To some extent birds may take in 


Ques. What kind of a sea-going rabbit 
is this? Last year, down in the Carolinas, 
Il saw rabbits actually swimming and 


playing in streams. I also noted an appar- 
ent habit they had of “freezing” in the 
water, with only the end of their nose and 
their eyes above the surface. What kind 
of a rabbit can this be? 

ANS. 
rabbit as 
relatives, 


Your description fits the marsh 
well as some of its southern 


Ques. Do bob-whites and ruffed grouse 
deliberately permit themselves to be cov- 
ered by snow in order to keep warm? 

Ans. Whether it is done deliberately or 
not, it has the same effect. Ruffed grouse 
have been noted diving into snow banks 
in order to get under cover. 


Qves. How do desert animals such as 
prairie dogs and others live without 
water? 


Ans. Chemical action in their digestive 
tracts, whereby some of the starchy parts 


and leisurely and soar 
a great deal of the 
time. I have always thought otherwise 
and would like your opinion, 


Ans. As a general rule the rapid, low- 
flying hawks do the most damage. 


Ques. Are chinchillas, the small fur- 
bearing animals of the Andes Mountains, 
raised in this counfry? 


Ans. There are, to the best of my 
knowledge, only three captive herds ot 
chinchillas in the world—at Idaho Falls; 
Logan, Utah; and Inglewood, Calif. 


Ques. What is the origin and meaning 
of the word “Snoqualmie,” the name of a 
mountain in Washington State? 


Ans. Snoqualmie was the name orig- 
inally applied to an Indian tribe on the 
west coast. Haeberlin and Gunther, author- 
ities, give the meaning of the word as 
“extraordinary people.” The tribe in ques- 
tion were ferocious and warlike and were 
reported as the only tribe in the region 
who took heads of enemies as trophies. 
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18 Pictures 
Free With a Subscription 


EPRODUCTIONS in full colors of oil paint- 
ings by Lynn Bogue Hunt—18 prints, showing 
37 species—the finest collection of pictures of Amer- 
ican game birds we have ever seen. 
This page in four colors does not even attempt to 
present them accurately, but only to show their nature. 
They are genuinely beautiful, true works of art. 
They measure 13 x 1 i1/, inches, an ideal size for the 
walls of home, office or club. 


Each picture has on its back a description of the 
game bird it portrays written by Edward Howe For- 


bush, Ornithologist of the State of Massachusetts. 


The Entire Set of Eighteen Pictures 


FREE 


with a 2 Years’ Subscription for 


Field e? 
Stream 


America’s Magazine for the Outdoorsman 


FOR ONLY $5.00* 
(The regular subscription price is $2.50 per year) 
Or, 18 pictures and a 1 year’s subscription for $3.25," 
making the pictures cost you 75c. 

*Add $1, if in Canada, Europe, Asia or Africa 


If you do not consider these the finest set of Game Pictures you’ve 
ever seen, return them and your money will be gladly refunded 
Address: 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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How are YOUR nerves? 


THIS FREE BOOK WILL TELL You 


Watch out for the ieutidiiee tend 


nerves —all illustrated, | Low YOUR 
| ROP 


signs of jangled nerves Instructive and amus- 


j t > +3 
ing! Try them on your 


ight, 1034, RK. J. Reynolds Tubacco Company 


| 
| 
| 


a , ‘ 
You’ve noticed other people’s nerves. And jangled nerves are friends—see if you have 


nervous habits—and wondered 
probably why such people didn’t 


2 he 3 2 3 ) 
learn to control themselves. Get enough sleep—fresh nn eee tee 
packs of Camels. Free 


the signal to stop and check up on healthy nerves yourself 
i j ‘ se 
yourself. ---Mail order-blank be- 


2 ‘ . . > T . . . 
whit stehasdhanbshece “ee : 98 air—recreation—and watch 
think that you, too, May Nave habit . < comes : aaa 
it you, too y Nave s your smoking. book comes postpaid. ¢ As MEVIE OL Om YOUR menves! 


that are just as irritating to other 
people as those of the key juggler 


_—-—_— 
— ee ee ee 
—— ee ee ee 

— ee ee ee ee 


Remember, you can smoke a 
a i iit ; CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 
as many Camels as you want. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco C : 
aa ; lad 2 Odacco Company 
Their costlier tobaccos never Dept. —- inston-Salem, N.C. 
i enclose front ee 
jangle the nerves. Send me book of neree wecsof Camels, 
StS postpaid, 


or coin jingler are to you? 
And more important than that, 
those habits are a sign of janeled 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


Camels are made from finer, MORE 


Faod .\\ EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS than any : Offer expires December % 
\ other popular brand. 
iy 


ws CAMELS 


+ 
\) 
s*\ SMOKE AS MANY AS YOU WANT 
...THEY NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES 
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